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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

RiCHABU Henky Daka, the second of that name, was born in Cam- 
bridge, Masuchusetts, August i. i3i5. lie came of a stock that had 
tc$idcd there since the days of the early scltlcmcnls; hit grandEaiher, 
Fnncis Dana, had been the first Arneriran minisier to Russia and lai^r 
became Chief )asdcc of the Supreme Court o£ Massachusetts; his father 
was distinguished as a man of letters. He entere<l Harvard College in 
iSjr; but near the beginmng of hi^ third year an atLack of measles left 
his efesighl so wc;^k that study was Lmpossible, Tired of the tedium of 
a slow convalescence, he decided on a va-voyage; and chacHing to go as 
A sailor rather than a passenger, he shipped from Boston on August 
14, JS34, on the brig "Pilgrim," bound for the coast of California. 
His experiences for the neil two years form the subject of the presetit 
.volume. 

In the December following his return to Boston in 1836, Dana re- 
entered Harvard, the hero o£ his fellow students, graduating in the fol- 
lowing June. He neti look up the siudy of law, ar ihe sam^ time teaf^hing 
elocution in [he College^ and in 1840 he opened an oftce in Boston, 
While in the law school he had written out the narrative of his voyage, 
which he now published; and in the following year, 1341, issued *'The 
Seaman's Friend." Both books were republished in EngUnd, and 
brought him an immediate reputation. 

After several years of the practise of law, during which he dealt 

gely wiih cases involving the rights of seamen, he began to take part 
in politics as an active rrtember of the Free-Soil Party. During the opera- 
lion of the Fugitive-Slave Law he acted as counsel in behalf of the 
fugitives Sbddrach* Sims« and Burn^, and on one occasion suffered a 
scnous assault as a consequence of his zeal. His prominence in these 
cases, along with his fame as a wric^r, brought him much social recog- 
nition on his vi^it to England in 1S56. Three years later, his health gave 
way from overwork, and be set out on a voyage round the world, re- 
visiting California, where he made the observations which appear in ihe 
postscript to this book. 

On his reiurti, Dana was appointed by Lincoln United States District 
Attorney for Massachusetts; and in his arguments before the Supreme 
Court in Washington in connection with the 'Trize causes," dealing with 
the capture of private property at sea in time of wax, he greatly increased 

ab'ejdy brilliant legal reputation. 
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4 INTRODUCTION 

After ihe clow of the War he resigned hii office of DtiErict Attorney, 
as he coulil noi approve of Presidem Johnson's policy of Reconstruction, 
and returned to private practice. This he rdinquished in [37S, in order 
tn go to Europe to devote himscFf to the preparation of a treacise on inter- 
n4tiona| law; but the actual composition of thia work was httlc inore tban 
begun when he died in Rome, January 6, iBSz, and wa; buried in ihe 
Protestant Cemetery, where lit the ashes of Keats an*! Shciitjr. 

The record of Dana's liie a^ecs with ihc picture of hi& Icmpcrameot 
which he unconsciously painted in hts first and greatest book. The ready 
sympathy for the suffering; and the oppressed, the courage, unselhshncUi 
and fair-mi ndedneis which he exhibited on the merchant vp4«g1 when a 
boy of twenty, continued to tharacleritt him thioui^houi hia long and 
distinguished career at lawyer and ccii^en. 

The merii of "Two Years Before the Mast*' was recdi^mzed in both 
America and England immediately after its appearance, and it at once 
took rank as the most vivid and accurate ^cture in literature of the sic^ 
of hfc it sought to ponray. W, Claik Russell, himself one of the best 
wrkfers of sea-stories in English, called it "the greatest sea-book that wa^ 
ever wriiien in any language.^' and the convincing detail of its narrative 
led to comparisons with the masterpiece of Defoe, lis value and interest 
tD-day are even greater than they were when it was written; for, while the 
purely human element remains the same, the account of the routine on 
board the old sailing ships, the picture of the trading on the coast of 
Californta, and the description of that country in the days before the 
discovery of gold had transformed its civilization, have all acquired a 
historical impnTtance. Much is added, also, by the unal^ected literary 
akii! of the narrator. Such episodes as the flogging of Sam and John the 
Swede, the dry gale oft Point Concepiioo, ihe wedding fandango ai 
Santa Barbara, the Kanakas in the oven, the funeral iu San Pedro, the 
rounding of Cape Horn tn ihe "Alert/" have paswd into the lin of the 
memorable things in literature. 
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I AM unwilling lo present this narrative to the public without a iev/ 
words in cxpUnaticn of my reasons iot publishing it. Since Mr, Cocpcr'j 
Pilot and Red Rover, diere have been io many stories of sea-life wriwen, 
thai I should really think h unjusti^hlc in me to add one to the number 
without being able to give reasons in »ome roeasure warranting me in so 
doing. 

With the single exception, as 1 am quite confident, of Mr. Ames' enter- 
laining, but hasty and de^tiltory work, called "Marrners Sketches," all 
the books professing to give life at sea have been wiitlcn by pertons vvho 
have gained their ejcperience 3S naval o&ers, or passenger^^ ind of the», 
there 2ie vety few which aie intended to be takeci as nairative^ of facta. 

Now, in the iirst place, the whole course of hfe, ;ind daily duties^ the 
discipfine. habiis and customs of a man-of-war are very different from 
those oE the merchant service; and in the next place, however entertain- 
ing and well written theie books may be, and however accurately they 
may give 5ca-life as it appears to their authors, JC mu^l still be plain to 
every one thai a naval officer, who goes to sea as a gentleman, "with his 
gloves oii»" (as the phrase is,) and who associates only with his fellow- 
o&cerst and hardly speaks to a sailor except through a boatswain's matc> 
must take a very different view of the whole mailer from that which 
wuuld be laktn by a common siilor. 

Besides the interest which every oiie must feel in exhibitions of Ute in 
those forms in which he himself has never experienced it, (.here has been, 
of late years, a great deal of attention directed toward common seamen, 
and a strong sympathy awakened in their behalf Yet I believe thai, with 
the single exception which I have mentioned, there has not been a book 
wen, professing to give their life and experiences, by one who has 
fceen of them, and can know what their life really is- A i/okc ftom the 
farecar^Je has hardly yet been heard- 

In the following pages I design to give an accurate and authentic nar- 
rative of a little more than two years spent as a common sailor, before the 
mast, in the American merchant service. It is written out from a journal 
which 1 kept at the time, and from notes which 1 made of most of the 
nts as they happenedj and in it I have adhered closely to fact in every 
particular, and endeavored to give each thing its true character. In so 
doing, I havt been obliged occasionally to use strong and coarse exprcs- 
ions, and in some instance? to give scenes which may be painful to nice 
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feclinfis; but I have very carefully avoided doing so, whenever I have not 
fell them cssenual to giving the true character of a scene. My design is, 
and h t& this which has induced me to publish the book, to present the 
hfe of a coromoti sailor at sea as it le^lj is,— the hghc and the dark 
together. 

There mij be in some parts a good deal that is unijitclhgible to the 
general reader; but I have found from my own experience^ and from whar 
I have heaid from odier^, ihac plain matters of faa m relation to cu^loms 
and habits of life new to us, and de^cnptions of lif': und^ new a&pects, 
act upcn ihe inexperienced through the imagin^LLion, so diat we are 
hardly aware of our want of technical knov/ledge. Thousands read the 
escape of the American frigate Through the Briii!ih channel^ and the chase 
and wreck of the Bristol trader io the Red Rover, and follow the minute 
nautical manceuvres with breathless interest, who do not know the name 
of a rope in the ship^ and perhaps wiiK none the less admiration and 
enthusiasm for their want of act^uaintance with the professional dctiiil. 

Id preparing this narrative 1 have carefully avoided incorporating into 
it any impressions but those made upon me by the events as they 
occurred, leaving to my concluding chapter, to which I «ha]l respectfully 
call the reader'* acteniico, those view* wljich have been suggested to me 
by subsequent re^^ction. 

These reasons, and the advice of a few friends, have led me lo give 
thii narrative to the press. If it shall interest the genera] readeri and call 
more attention to the welfare of seamen, or give any information as to 
thcii real condition, which may seive Co taiK them in the rank of bdngs. 
and to promote in any measure their religiom and moral improvement, 
and diminish the hardships of their daily hfe, the end of ita publication 
will be answered* 

R. H. D, U. 

Bostor>, July, 184a, 
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CHAPTER 1 

DErARTURE 

THE fourteenth of August was the day fixed upon for the 
sailing of ihe brig Pilgrim on her voyage from BoUon round 
Cape Horn to the western coast of North America. As she 
was to get under weigh early in the afternooni I made my appear- 
ance on board at twelve o'clock, in full sea-rig, and with my chest, 
comaining an outfit for 3 iwo or three years' voyage, which I had 
undertaken from a determination to cure, if possible, by an entire 
change of life, and by a long absence from books and study, a weak- 
ness oE the eyes, which had obhged me to give up my pursuits, and 
which no medical aid seemed likely to cure. 

The change from the tight dress coat, silk cap and kid gloves of 
an undergraduate at Cambridge, 10 the loose duck trowsers, cliecked 
ftbiit and tarpaulin hat of a sailor, though somewhat of a trans* 
formation, was soon made, and I supposed that 1 should pass very 
well for a jack tar. But Jt is impossible to deceive the practised eye 
in these matters; and while I supposed myself to be looking as salt 
as Neptutie himself, ! was, no doubt, known for a landsman by every 
one on board as soon as I hove in Mghi. A sailor has a peculiar cur 
to bis clothes, and a way of wearing them which a green hand can 
never get. The trowsers, tight round the hips, and thence hanging 
long and loose round the feet, a superabundance of checked shirt, a 
lDw<rQwned, well varnished black hat, worn on the back of the 
head, with half a fathom of black ribbon hanging over the left eye, 
and a pectiliar de to die black silk neckerchief, with sundry other 
minuti^i are signs, the want of which betray the beginner, at once. 
Besides the points in ray dress which were out of the way, doubdess 
my complexion and hands were enough to distinguish rae from the 
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CHAPTER II 
Fnisr Imp)(es£ions— "S*iL Hoi" 

THE first day we passed ai sea was the Sabbath. As we were 
just from port, and there W2S a great deal to be done on 
beard, wc wore kepi at work all day. and at night the 
watches were set, and everything put into sea order. When wc 
were called aft to be divided into watches, I had a good specimen 
of the manner of a 5ea captain. After the division had been made, 
he gave a ihort characteristic speech, walking ihe quarter deck 
with a cigai in his mouth, and drop^nng the words out between 
ibe puffs. 

"Now, m> men, we have begun a long voyage. If we get along 
well together, we shall have a comfortable time; if we don't, we 
shall have hell afloat. — All youVe got to do is to obey your orders 
and do your duly like men. — then you'll fare well enoughj'-^f you 
don'l, you'll fare hard enough, — I can lell you. If we pull together, 
you'll find mc a clever fellow; if we don't, you'll find me a bloody 
rascal, — That's all Tve got lo say. — Go below, the larboard watch!" 

I being in the starboard, or second mate's watch, had the oppor- 
luniry of keeping the fir^t watch ai sea. S , a young man, mak- 
ing, like myself, his first voyage, was in the same watch, acd as he 
was the M>n of a professional man, and had been in a counting- 
room in Boston, we found that wc had many friends and topics in 
common. We talked these matters over,— Boston, what our friends 
were probably doing, our voyage, ere, until he went to lake his turn 
at the look-out, and left me to myself. 1 had now a fine time for 
reflection. I felt for the first time the perfect silence of the sea. The 
officer WJ3S walking the quarter deck, where I had no right to go, 
one or two men were talking on the forecastle, whom 1 had little 
inclination to join, so that I was left open to the full impression of 
everything about me. However much I was affected by the beauty 
of the sea, the bright stars, and tlie clouds driven swifdy over them, 
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I could not bur remember chat I was separating myself from all the 
social and intelleciual cnjoymems of life- Yet, siran^e as it may 
seerrif I did tben and afterwards lake pleasure in the&e reilectioDS, 
hoping by (hem to prevem my becoming insensible to the value of 
what I was leaviiig. 

But all my dreams were soon put to flight by an order from the 
officer lo trim the yards, as the wmd was getting ahead; and I 
could plainly see by the looks the sailors occasionally cast to wind- 
wardi and by the dark cloud; that were fast coming up, that we 
had bad weather to prepare for, and had heard the captain say 
that he e7;pected to be in [he Gulf Stream by twelve o'clock. In a 
few minutes eight bells were struck, the watch called, and we went 
bdoWi 1 now began to feel the first discomforts of a sailor's li£e< 
The steerage in which 1 lived was filled with coils of rigging, spare 
sails, old junk and ship stores, which had not been stowed away. 
Moreover, there had been no benhs buili for us lo sleep in, and 
we were not allowed to drive nails to hang our clothes upon. The 
sea, too, had risen, the vessel was rolling heavily, and everything 
was pitched about in grand confusion. There was a complete "hur- 
rah's nest," as the sailors say, "everything on top and nothing at 
hand.'* A large hawser had been coiled away upon my chest; my 
hats, boots, maiiress and blankets had all fetched away and gone 
over lo leeward, and were jammed and broken under tJie E»:<es and 
coils of riggingp To crown all, we were allowed no light to find 
anything with, and 1 was just beginning to feel strong symptoms 
of sea-sickness, and that lisdessness and inactivity which accompany 
it. Giving up all attempis to collect my things together, I lay down 
upon the sails, expecting every moment to hear the cry of '*all bands 
ahoy/' which the approaching storm would soon make nece&sary, 
I shordy heard the rain-drops falling on deck, thick and fast, and 
the watch evidendy had their hands full of work> for J couid hear 
the loud and repeated orders of the male, the trampling of feet, the 
creaking of blocks, and all the accompaniments of a coming storm. 
la a few minutes the slide of tlie hatch was thrown back, which let 
down the noise and tumult oE the deck still louder, the loud cry o£ 
"All hands, ahoy! tumble up here and take in sail," saluted our 
ears, and the hatch was c^uickly shut again. When I got upon deck, 
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a new scene and a new experience was before me. The Uitle brig 
was clo4e hauled upon the wind, and lying over, as it then seemed 
lo mcj nearly upon her beam ends. The heavy head lea was beating 
3£aia5t her bows with the noi^e and force ahnos: of a sledge banuner, 
and flying over the deck, drenching us compJeteJy through- The 
topiaiL halyards had been let go, and the great sails were fiUiog out 
and backing against the masts with a noise hke thunder. The wind 
was whisding through the rigging, loose rope£ flying about; loud 
and, to me, unintelligible order; conKtanily given and rapidly 
executed, and the sailors "singing out*' at the ropes in their hoarse 
and peculiar strains, lu addition to all this, I had not got my "sea 
l^ on/" was dreadfully sick, with hardly strength enough to hold 
on to anything, and it was "pitch dark,^ lliis was my state when 
1 was ordered aloft, for the first time, to reef topsails. 

How T got jlong, I cannot now remember. 1 "laid out" on the 
yards and held on with all my strength- 1 could not have been of 
much service, for I remember having been sick several tiroes before 
1 left the topsail yard. Soon all was snug aloft, and we were again 
allowed to go below. This 1 did not consider much oi a favor, for 
the confusion of everything below, and that inexpressible sickening 
&mell, caused by the shaking up of the bilge-water in the hold, 
made the steerage but an indiilerenl refuge from tlie cold, wet 
decks. 1 had often read of the nautical experiences of others but 1 
fdt as though there could be none worse than mine; for in addition 
to every other evil, I couid not but remember that this was only the 
first night of a two years' voyage. When we were on deck we were 
not much better off, for we were continually ordered about by the 
officer, who said that it was good for us to be in modon. Yet any- 
thing was better than the horrible stale of things below. 1 remember 
very well going to the hatchway and putting my head down, when 
I was oppressed by nausea, s>n6 always being relieved iminediaiely. 
It was as good as an emetic. 

This state of things continued 6or two days. 

Wf^dnesday, Aiig^ Jdh. We had the watch on deck from four till 
ejght, this morning. When we came on deck at four o'clock, we 
found rhings much changed for the better* The sea and wind had 
gone dowD, and the stars were out bright. I experienced a cor- 
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responding change in my feelings; yet continued extremely weak 
from my sickness, I stood in the waist on the weather side, watch- 
ing the gradual breaking of the day, and the Rrst streaks of the 
early light. Much has been said of the sun-rise at sea; but it will not 
compare with the sun-rise on shore. It wants the accompaniments 
of the songs of birds, the awakening hum o£ men, and the glancing 
of the lirst beams upon trees, hills, spires, and house-tops, to give 
it life and spirit. But though the actual risr of the sun at sea is not 
so beauiifu!, yet nnihing will tompare with the curly breathing of day 
upon the wide ocean. 

There is something in the Brst grey streaks stretching along the 
eastern horizon and throwing an indistinct light upon the Face ot 
the deepf which combines with the boundlessness and unknown 
depth oi the sea around yoUj and gives one a feeling of loneliness, 
of dread, and of melancholy foreboding, which nothing else in 
nature can give- This gradually passes away as the light grows 
brighter, and when the sun comes up, the ordinary monotonous sea 
day bcgins- 

From such reflections as these, I was aroused by ihe order from 
the oificer, "Forward (here! rjg the head-pump!" 1 found tliai no 
lime was allowed for day-dreatning, but that we must "turn to' at 
the lirst light. Having called up the "idlers,' namely, carpenter* 
cook, steward, etc, and rigged the pump, wc commenced washing 
down the decks. This operation, which is performed esery morning 
at $ea, takes nearly two hours; and 1 h^d hardly strength enough 
to get through it. After we had finished, swabbed down, and coiled 
up the rigging, I sat down on ihe spars, waiting for seven bells, 
which was the sign for breakfast. The olhcer, seeing my lazy posture, 
ordered me to slush the mainmast from the royal- mast -head, down. 
The vessel wiis then rolling a Utile, and I had taken no sustenance 
for three days, so that I felt tempted to tell him that 1 had rather 
wait till after breakfast; but 1 knew that 1 must "take the bull by 
the horus,^' and that if 1 showed any sign of want of spirit or of 
backwardness, that 1 should be ruined at once. So I look my 
bucket of grease and climbed up to the royal-mast-head. Here the 
rocking of the vessel* which increases the higher you go from the 
foot of the mastj which is the fulcrum of the lever^ and the smell o£ 
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the grease^ which ofiFended my fasddious senses, upset my stomach 
again, and 1 was not a little rqoiced when I got upon the com- 
parative terra finna of the deck. In a few minutes seven bells were 
struck, the log hove, the watch called, and we went to breakfast. 
Here I cannot but remember the advice of the cook, a simple- 
hearted African. "Now," says he, "my lad, you are well cleaned out; 
you haven't got a dmp of your long-shore swash aboard of you. 
You must begin on a new tack, — pitch all your sweetmeats over- 
board, and turn-to upon ^jod hearty salt beef and sea bread, and 
ril promise you, you'll have your ribs well sheathed, and be as 
hearty as any of *em, afore you are up to the Horn." This would be 
good advice to give to passengers, when they speak of the Uttle 
niceties which they have laid in, in case of sea^sickness. 

] cannot describe the change which half a pound of cold salt beef 
and a biscuit or two produced in me. E was a new being. We had a 
watch below until noon, so that I had some time to myself; and 
getting a huge piece of strong, cold, salt beef from the cook, I kept 
gnawing upon it until twelve o'clock. When we went on deck I 
felt somewhat like a man, and could begin to learn my sea duty 
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the first vessel ih^t 1 h^d seen near, and I was surpriW to find out 
haw much she roUpd and pitched in so quiei a sea. She plunged 
her head inco che sea, and then, her stern selding gradually dosvOj 
her huge bows rose ap, showing the bright copper, and her stern, 
and breast-hooks dripping, like old Neptune's locks, with the brine. 
Her decks were filled with passengers who had come up at the 
cry of *'sail ho/* and who by their dress and features appeared to be 
Swi^s and French emigrants. She bailed us at first in French, but 
receiving no answer, she triad us in English, She was the ship La 
Carolina, from Havre, for New York. Wc desired her to report the 
brig Pilgrim, from Boston, for the north-west coast of America, five 
days out. She then filled away and left us to plough on through our 
waste of waters. This day ended pleasantly; we had got into regular 
and comfortable we^iiher, and into that routine of sea-life which is 
only broken by a siorni, a sail, or the sight of land. 



CHAPTER 111 
Ship's Duties — Tropics 

AS we had now a long "spell" of fine weaflier, wichojt any 
/-% incident lo break the monoiany oi our lives, there can be 
-£, .A. no beticr place to desctibe ihe dtiiies, regulations, and cus- 
toms of an American merchantman, of which ours was a fair 
specimen. 

The captain. In the iirst place, is lord psramounL He stands no 
watch, cornel and goes when he pleases, and is accountable to no 
one^ and mif^t be obeyed in everything, without a question, even 
from his chief officer. He has the power to turn his officers off 
duty, and even to break them and make them do duly as sailors 
in the forecastle. Where there arc no passengers and no supercargo, 
as in our vessel, he has no companion but his own dignity, and no 
pleasures, unless he dil^ers from most of his kind, but the con- 
sciousness of possessing supreme power, and, occasionally, the 
exercise of it. 

The prime minister, the official organ, and ihe active and super- 
intending oEficer, is the chief mate. He is Rrst lieutenant, boatswain, 
sailing' master, and quarter -master. The captain tells him what he 
wishes to have done, and leaves to him the care of overseeing, of 
allotting the work, and also the respon^iibility of its being well done. 
T/ie mate (as he is always Cidled, par exccUcnc/r) li!so keeps the 
log-book, for which he is responsible to the owners and insurers, 
and has the charge of the stowage, safe keeping, and delivery of 
the cargo. He is also, ejt-officio, the wit of the crew; for the captain 
does not condescend lo joke with the men, and the second mate no 
one cares for; so that when "the mate" thinks fit la entertain "the 
people" with a coarse joke or a little piacdcal wit, every one fcels 
bound to laugh. 

The second mate's is proverbially a dog's berth, He is neither 
officer nor man. The men do not respect him as an officer, and he 

i6 
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is obliged to go aloft Co reef and furl the topsails, and to put his 
hands into the tar and dush, with the resi. The crew call hirr the 
"sailors' waiter/" as he has to furnish ihem wiih spun-yarn, m3.rline, 
and aU other stuiTs that they need in their work, and has charge 
o£ the boatswain's locker, which includes serving-boards, marline- 
spikes, elc^ etc. He is expected by the captain lo maintain his 
dignity and to enforce obedience, and still is kept at a great distance 
from the mate, and obliged to work wiih the crew. He is one to 
whom little is given and of whom much is required- His wages are 
usually double those of a common sailor, and he eats and sleeps in 
the cabin; but he is obliged to be on deck nearly all his time, and 
eats at the second table, that is, makes a meal out of what the 
captain and chief mate leave. 

The steward is ihe captain's servant, and has charge of the paniry^ 
from which every one, even the mate himself, is excluded. These 
distinctions usually find him an enemy in the mate, who does not 
hke to have any one on board who is not entirely under his control; 
the crew do not consider him as one of their number, so he is left 
(o the mercy of the captain. 

The cook is the patron of the crew, and those who are in his 
favor can get their wet mittens and stockings dried, or light their 
pipes at the galley on the night watch. These iwo worthies, cogether 
with the carpenter and saiimaker, if there be one, siand no watch, 
but, being employed all day, are allowed to ''sleep in" at night, 
unless all h^nds are cjlled. 

Tlie crew are divided into two divisions, as equally as may be, 
called the watches. Of these the chief mate commands the larboard, 
and the second mace the starboard. They divide the time between 
them, being on and otf duty, or, as it is called, on deck and below, 
every other four hours. If, for instance, the chief mate with the 
larboard watch have ihe first nJght'Watch from eight to twelve^ at 
ihe end of tlie four hours, the starboard watch is called, and the 
nd mate takes the deck, while the larboard watch and the first 
te go below until four in the morning, when they come on deck 
again and remain until eight; having what U called the morning 
watch- As they will have been on deck eight hours out of twelve, 
' >se who had the middle watch — from twelve to four, will 
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only have been up four hours, they have what U called a "forenoon 
watch below" that is, from eight, A. M.. til! twelve, M. In a maEi- 
of-wir, and in some metchammen, this alternation oi watclies is 
kepc up throughout the twenty-four hours; but our ship, like most 
merchaatmon, L^d "alt hands" from twelve o'clock till dark, except 
in bad weather, when we had ''watch and waich." 

An explanation oi the "dog watches" may, perhaps, be of use 
to one who has never been at sea. They are to shift the watches 
each night, so ihat the same watch need noc be on deck at the ^ame 
hours, In order Co effea this, the watch from four to ctg/ii, P, M^ 
is divided into two half, or dog watchci, one from four to six, and 
the other from six to eight, ^^y this means they divide the twenty- 
four hours into sei/en \vaiches instead of si'jc, and thus shift the hours 
every night. As the dog watches come during twilight after the 
day^s work h done, and before the night watch is set, they are the 
watches in which everybody is on deck. The captain is up, walking 
on the weather side o£ the quarter-deck, the chief mate on the lee^idc, 
and the second mate about the weather gangway. The steward has 
fjnished his work in the cabin, and has come up to smoke his pipe 
with the cook in the galley. The crew are sitting on the windlass 
or lying on the forecastle, smoking, singing, or telling long yarns. 
At eight o'clock, eight bells are struck, the log is hove, the watch set, 
the wheel relieved, the galley shut up, and the other wJtch goes 
below, 

The morning commences with the watch on deck's "turning-to'* 
at day-break and washing down, scrubbing and swabbing the decks. 
This, together with fiUing the "scuttled butt" with fresh waier, and 
coihng up the rigging, usually occupies the time until seven hells, 
(half after seven,) when all hands get breakfast. At eight, the day's 
work begins^and lasts until sundown, with the exception of an 
hour for dinner. 

Before 1 end my explanations, it may be well to define a day'f 
tuarii^, and lo correct a mistake prevalent among kndsmen about a 
sailor's life- Nothing Js more common than to hear people say — 
'*Are QOt sailors very idle at sea ? — what can they find to do ?" This 
is a very natural mistake, and being very frequently made, it is one 
which every sailor feeis interested in having corrected- In the Hrst 
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place, then, the discipline of the ship requires every man to be at 
work upon something when he is on deck, except at 'night and on 
Sundays- Except at these times, you will never see a man, on hoard 
a well-ordered vessel^ standing idle on deck, sitting down or leaning 
over the side. It is ihe officers' duty to keep every one at work, 
even ii there is nothing la be done but to scrape the JUst from the 
clma cables. In no slate prison are the convicts more regularly set 
to workt and more closely watched. No conversation is allowed 
among the crew al their duty^ and though they £requendy do talk 
when aloft, or when near one another, yet they always stop when 

officer is nigh. 
With regard 10 the work upon which the men are put, it is a 
matter which prohahly would not be understood by one who has 
not been at sea. When I first left port, and found that we were 
kept regularly employed for a week or two, I supposed that we 
were getting the vessel into sea trim, and that il would soon be 
over, and we should have nothing to do but to sail the ship but 1 
found that ir continued so for two years, and at the end of the two 
years iliere was as much to be done as ever* As has often been wid. 
a ship is like a lady's watch, always out of repair- When first leaving 
port, studding-sail gear is to be rove, all the running rigging to be 
examined, that which is unfit for use to be got down, and new 
rigging rove in its place: rhen the standing rigging is to be over- 
hauled, replaced, and repaired, in a thousand difTerent way^; and 
wherever any of the numberless ropes or the yards arc chafing or 
wearing upon it, there *'chafing gear," as it is called, must be put on. 
Thjschafinggear consists of worming, parcelling, rounding, battens, 
and service of all kinds — both rope-yarns, spun-yarn, marline and 
ieizing-stuffs. Taking off, putting on, and mending the chafing 
gear alone^ upon a vessel, would find constani: employment for two 

three men, during working hours, for a whole voyage. 
The next point to be considered is, that all the *'small stuffs" which 
are used on board a ship— such as spun-yarn, marline, seizing-stuff, 
etc.j etc, — are made on board. The owners of a vessel buy up 
Incredible quantities of "old junk" which the sailors unlay, after 
drawing out the yarns, knot them together, and roll them up in 

b. These '*rope-yarns" arc constantly used for various purposes, 
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but the greater pan is manufaaiired ioto spun-yarn. For this pur- 
pose every vessel i£ furnished with 2 "spun-yarn winch"; which is 
very simple, consisting of a wheel and spindle. This may be heard 
constantly going on deck in pleasant weather; and we had employ- 
meat, during a great part of the lime, for three fiands in drawing 
and knotting yarns, and making spun-yarn. 

Another method of employiog the crew is, ''setting up" rlg^ng. 
Whenever any of the standing rigging becomes slack, (which is 
continually happening.) the seizings and coverings muil be taken 
off, tackles got uf, and after the rigging is bowsed well caught, the 
sciErngs and coverings tepbced; which U a very nice piece of work* 
There is also such a connection between different parts of a vessel, 
that one rope can seldom be touched without altering another* You 
cannot stay a mast aft by the back stays, without slacking up the 
head sinys, etc., eic. If we add 10 this all ibe tarring, greasing, oiling, 
varnjahing. painting, scra^ng, and scrubbing which is required in 
the course of a long voyage, and also remember this is all to be I 
done in addition to watching at nighCj steering, reefing, furling> 
bracing, making and setting sail, and pulling, hauUng and climbing 
in every direciioOj one will liardly ask, "What can a saibr find to ■ 
do at sea?" ^ 

If, after all this labor—after exposing thdr lives and limbs in 
storms, wet and cold, 

"Wherein the cub-drawn bear would covich: 
The lion and the bcily'^nched wolf 
Keep their furs dry; — " 

the merchants and capiains think that they have not earned thdr 
twelve dollars a month, (out of which they clothe themselves,) and 
their salt beef and hard bread, they keep them picking oakum — 
ad infinitum. This is the usual resource upon a rainy day, for then 
it will not do 10 work upon rigging; and when ii is pouring down 
in floods, instead of letting the sailors stand about in shehered places, 
and talk, and keep themselves comfortable, they are separated to 
different parts of the ship and kept at work picking oakum. I have 
seen oakum stuff placed about in different parts of the ship, so 
that the sailors might not be idle in the snatches between the 
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frequent squalls upon crossing the equator Some officers have been 
sn diiven to find work for ihe crew in a ship ready for sea, that 
they have set them Ko pounding the anchors (often done) and 
scraping ihe chain cables. The 'ThiladelphJa Catechism" is. 



*Six days shah thou labor and do all thou an able. 

And on the seventh — holysione the decks and scrape (he cable.* 



This kind o£ work* of course, is not kcpi up oil Cape Horn, Cape 
of Good Hope, and in extreme north and south latitudes; but I 
have seen the decks washed down and scrubbed, when the water 
would have frozen if ii had been fresh; and all hands kept ar work 
upon ihe rigging, when we had on oar pea-jackets, and our hands 
so numb [hat we could liardly hold our marlinC'Spikes. 

1 have here gone oui of my narraiivc course in order that any 
who may read this may form as correct an idea of a sailors lite and 
duty as possible. 1 have done it in this place because, for some time, 
our life was nothing but the unvarying repetiuon of these duties, 
which can be beiier described together. Before leaving diis de- 
scription, however, 1 would state, in order to show landsmen how 
liitle they know of the nature of a ship, that a siiip-carpcntcr is 
kept in constant employ durmg good weather on board vessels 
which are in, what is called, perfect sea order. 



CHAPTER IV 
A Rogue — Trouile on Board — "Lano Ho I " — Pompeho — Cafe Horn 

AFTER spe^Lkiog the Carolina, on the aist August, nothing 

Z-& occurred to break the monotony of our life until 
X .A. Friday. S^piemhrr 51^, when we saw a sail on our weather 
(starboard) beam. She proved To be a biig under English colors, 
and parsing under our Atem, reported herself as forty-nine days 
from Buenos Ayrcs, bound to Liverpool. BcEorc she had passed us, 
''sail hoi'' was cned again, and we made another sail, far on our 
weather bow, and steering athwart our hawse- She passed out of 
hail, bur we made her out 10 be an hermaphrndite brig, with 
Brazilian colors in her main rigging- By her course, she must have 
been bound from Brazil to the south of Europe, probably Portugal. 

Sunday, Scptcmhcr yth. Fell in with the north-east trade-winds. 
This morning wo caught our first dolphin, which I was very eager 
to see- 1 was disappointed in the colors of this fish when dying. 
They were certainly very beautiful, but not e<qua] to what had been 
said of them. They are too indistinct. To do the fish justice, diere 
is nothing more beautiful than the dolphin when swimming a few 
feet below che surface, on a bright day. It is the most elegantly 
formed, and also the quickest fish, in salt water; and the rays of 
the sun striking upon it, in its rapid and changing motions^ reflected 
from the water, make it look like a stray beam from a raiabow- 

This day was spent like all pleasant Siibbaihs at seu. The decks 
are washed down, the rigging coiled up, and everything put in 
order; and throughout the day only one watch is kept 00 deck at 
a time. The men are all dressed in their best while duck trowsers, 
and red or checked shirts, and have nothing to do but to make the 
necessary changes in the sails. They employ themselves in reading* 
talking, smoking, and mending their clothes. If the weather is 
pleasant, they bring their work and thar books upon deck, and sit 
down upon the forccasde and windlass. This is the only day on 
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which these privileges are allowed them- Whea Monday corner, 
they put on their tarry trowsers again, and prepare for sbt days of 
labor. 

To enhance the value of the Sabbath to the crew, ihey are allowed 
on ilut day a pudding, or, as it is called, a ''duJ^."' This is roihing 
more than flour boiled with water, and eaten wiih molasses. It is very 
heavy, dark, and clammy, yei h is looked upon as .i luxury, and 
really forms an agreeable 'variety with salt beef and pork. Many 
a rascally captain has made friends of his crew by allowing them 
duff twice a week on the passage home- 
On board some vessels this is made a day of instruction snd o£ 
reli^ous exerci^s; but we had a ciew of swearers, from the captain 
to the smallest bciy; and a day of rest and of something like quiet, 
social enjoyment, was all that we could expect. 

We continued running large before the north-cast trade winds 
for several days, until Monday — 

Sepiemhcr 22d, when, upon coming on deck at seven bells m the 
morning, we found the other watch aloft, throwing water upoa 
the sails; and looking astern, we saw a small clipper-built brig with 
^ black hull heading directly after us> We went to work immedi- 
alely, and put all the canva5 upon the brig which we could get 
upon her, rigging out oars for studding-sail yards; and coounued 
wetting down the sails by buckets of water whipped up lo che 
mast'head, until about nine oVIock, when there came on a drizzhng 
rain. The vcisel continued in pursuit, changing her course as we 
changed ours lo keep before the wind. The captain, who watched 
her with his glass, said that she was armed, and full of men, and 
^owed no colors. We continued ruiuiing dead before the wind, 
knowing that we sailed belter so, and that clippers are fastest on the 
wind. We had also another advantage. The wind was light, and 
we spread more canvas dun she didj having royals and sky-sails 
fore and aft, and ten studding-sails; while she, being an hcrirta- 
phrodite brig, had only a gaff top-sail, afl. Early in the morning 
she was overhauling us 3 little, but after the rain came on and the 
wind grew iighieT,webegania leave her astern. All hands remained 
on deck throughout the day, and we got our arms in order; but 
were too few to have done anything with her, if she had proved 
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to be what we feared- Fortunarety ihere was no mooo, and the 
nighl which followed was exceedingly dark, so thai by putting out 
all ihe lights on board and aliering ojr coarse four points, ^ve hoped 
lo get out of her reachn We had no light in the hinnade, but steered 
by the stars, and kept perfect silence through the night. At day- 
break there was no sign of anything in the horizon, and wc kept 
the vessel off to her course. 

Wednesday, October tst. Crossed the equator in long. 34° 04' W» 
] now, for the first time, felt ai liberty', according to the old usage, 
to call myself a son of Neptune, and was very glad to be able to 
claim the title without the disagreeable initiation which so tnany 
have to go through. After once crossing the line you can never be 
subjected lo the process, but are considered as a son of Neptune, with 
full powers to play tricks upon others. This ancient custom is now 
seldom allowed, unless there are passengers on board, in which 
case there is always a good deal of sport. 

It had been <^vious to all hands for some time that the second 

mate, whose name was F , was an idle, careless fellow, and not 

much of a sailor, and that the captain was exceedingly dissatishcd 
with him. The power of the captain in these cases was well known, 

and we all anricipaced a difficulty. F (called Mr. by virtue of 

his oflice) was but half a sailor, having always been short voyages 
and remained at home a long time between them. His father was 
a man of some property, and intended to have given his son a liberal 
education; but he, being idle and worthless, was sent off lo sea^ and 
succeeded no better there; for, unlike many scamps, he had none of 
the qualities of a sailor — he was "^not of the stuff thai they make 
sailors of." He was one of that class of officers who are disliked by 
their captain and despised by the crew. He used to hold long yarns 
with the crew, and talk about the captain, and play with the boys, 
and relax discipline in every way. This kind of conduct always 
makes the captain suspicious, and is never pleasant, in the end, to 
the men; they preferring to have an officer active, vigilant, and 
distant as may he, with kindness. Among other bad practices, he 
fiequendy slept on his watch, and having been discovered asleep 
by the captain, he was told that he would be turned off duty if he 
did it again. To prevent It In every way possible, the hen-coops 
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were ordered to be knocked up, for the capcain never sal down on 
deck himself, and never pcrmitied an officer to do so. 

The second night after crossing the equatorj we had the watch 
£rom eight till twelve, and it was "my helm*' for [he last iwo hoars. 
There had been light squalls through the nighr, and the captain 

lold Mr. F , who commanded our watch, lo keep a bright look- 

ouL Soon ^fter 1 came to the helm, I found that he was quile drow&y, 
and at last he stretched himself on the companion and went fast 
asleep. Soon afterwards, the captain came very quiedy on deck, and 
stood by me for some time looking at the compass. The officer at 
length became aware of the captain's presence, but pretending not 
to know it» began humming and whistling to himselt lo show 
that he was not asleep, and went forward, without looking behind 
him, and ordered the main royal to be loosed. On turning round 
to come aft, he pretended surprise at seeing the master on deck. 
This would not do. The captain was too "wide awake" for him, 
and beginning upon him at once, gave him a grand blow-up, in 
true nautical style — 'Tou're a lazy» good-for-nothing rascal; youVe 
neither man, boy, soger, nor sailorl youVe no more than a thmg 
aboard a vessel! you don't earn your salt; youVe worse than a 
Mahon jo^frf'^Dd other still more choice extracts from the satlor^s 
vocabulary. After the poor fellow had taken this harangue, he was 
sent into his stateroom, and the captain stood the rest of the watch 
himself I 

At seven bells in the morning, all hands were called aft and told 

that F was no longer an officer on board, and that we mighc 

choose one of OLir own number for second mate. It is usual for the 
captain to make this offer, and it is very good policy, for the crew 
think themscivcs the choosers and are flattered by it, but have to 
obey, nevertheless. Our crew, as is usual, refused to lake the re- 
sponsibihty of choosing a man o£ whom we would never be able 
10 complain, and left it to the captain. He picked out an active and 
intelligent young sailor, horn near the Kennebec, who had been 
several Canton voyages, and proclaimed him in the following 
manner: 1 choose Jim Hall — he's your second mate. All you've 
got to do is to obey him as you would me; and remember that he 
Mr. Hall." F went forward into the forccasde as a common 
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sailer, and lost the handle to his namct while young foremast fim 
became Mr. Hall, and took up his quarters in the land of Icnives and 
forks and tea-cups- 

Siinday. October pft. It was our morning waich^ when, soon 
after ihe day began to break, a man on ihe forecasde called out, 
'*Land faor* I h;id never heard the cry before, anJ did not know 
what it meant, (and few would suspect what the words were, when 
hearing ihe strange sound for ihc first time,) but I soon found, by 
the direction of all eyes, that there was land stretching along on our 
weather beam. We immediately took in studding-sails and hauled 
our wind, running in for the land. This was done to deiermine our 
longitude; for by the captain's chronometer we were in 25° W^ 
but by his observations we were much farther, and he had been for 
some time in doubt whether it was his chronometi:r or his seKtant 
which was out of order. This land-fall settled the matter^ and the 
former instrument was condemned, and, becoming stiK worse, was 
never afterwards used. 

As we ran in Inwards the coast, we found that we were directly 
off the port of Pernambuco, and could see with the telescope the 
roofs of the houses, and one large church, and the town of Olinda. 
We ran along by the mouth of the harbor, and saw a full-rigged 
brig going in. At two, P, M^ we again kept otT before the wind, 
leaving the land on our quarter, and at sun-down, it was out of 
sight. It was here that I first saw one of those singular things called 
catamarans. They are composed of logs laihed together upon the 
water; have one large sail, are quite fast, and, strange as it may 
seem, are trusted as good sea boats. We saw several, vyith from one 
to three men in each, boldly putting out to sea, after it had become 
almost dark. TTie Indians go out in them after fish, and as the 
weather is regular In certain seasons, they have no fear. After 
taking a new departure from Olinda, we kept off on our way to 
Cape Horn. 

We met with nothing remarkable until we were in the latitude 
of the river La Plata, Here there are violent gales from the south- 
west, caJled Pamperos, which are very destructive to the shipping in 
ihe river, and are fell for many leagues at sea. They are usually prfr 
ceded by lightning. The captain told the tnates to keep a bright look' 
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out, and if they saw iighinm^ at the south-west, lo t^ke in sail at 
once. We got the first touch of one during my watch on deck. I was 
walking in the lee gangway, and thought that I saw lightning on 
rhe lee bow. T tcild the second mate, who trame over and looked out 
for some time. It was very 4)Ltck in die soudi'West, and in about 
ten minutes wc saw a distinct flash* The wind* which had beca 
south-east, had now left us, and it was dead calm^ We sprang aloft 
immediately and furled the royals and top-gallant- sails, and took in 
the flying jib, hauled up the mainsail and trysail, ^uared the after 
yardsj and awaited the attack. A huge mist capped with black clouds 
came driving Lowaid^ us, extending nver diat quarter of the hurizoo, 
and covering the stars, which shone brighdy in the other part of the 
heavens. It came upon us at once with a blast, atid a shower o£ 
hail and rain, which ahnost took our breath from us. The hardiest 
was obliged to turn his back. We let the halyards ruu^ and for- 
tunately were not taken aback- The litde vessel "paid ofl" from the 
wind, and ran for some time directly before it, tearing through the 
water with everything flying. Having called all hands, we close- 
rcefcd the topsads and trysail, furled the courses and |ib, set the 
fore-topmast staysail, and brou;;ht her up nearly to her course, with 
the weather braces hauled in a litde, to ease her. 

This was the first blow, that I had seen, which could re,illy be 
called a gale. We had reefed our topsiuls in the Gtdf Stream, and 
I thought it something serious, but an older sailor would have 
thought nothing of it. As I had now become used to the vessel and 
10 my duty, J was of some service on a y^d, and could knot my 
reef-point as well as anybody. 1 obeyed ihe order ro lay' aloft with 
the rest» and found the reefing a very exciting scene; for one watch 
reefed the fore-iopsall, and the odicj die miun, and every one did 
his utmost to get his topsail hoisted first. We had a great advantage 
over the Iart>o:trd watch, because the chief mate never goes alofl, 
while our new second male used to jump into the rigging as soon 
as we began to haul out the reef-iackle, and have the weather earing 

t This ward 'lay." which vt in luch ^fncri! iiu an board (hif>, bt-m^ uicd in gi^inff 
□tdcJi LBsvad o£ "jro;" ti* "Lay lurw^l" "Lav M" "Lay *\oii\' e\c I do not 
undokUJiiJ Ici be the neuter vztb lie. maproDuiuicrJi but Ld be Uie ACtLVC vcib idy, 
Hf'tth the Dbia:iivi2 cue uDiIcniood^ u, "Lay yvnttetvet furwiinjr' "Lay yourjdtfer 
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paued before there w^s a mun upon the yard. In Utis way we were 
almost always able id raiie the cry o£ ''Haul out lo leeward'' before 
ihenij and having knoaad our points^ would slide down the shrouds 
and bsck'Atays, and amg out at die topsail halyards to let k be known 
that we were ahead of them. Reefing is the most cicidng part of 
a sailor's duty. All hands are engaged upon it, and after the halyards 
are let go, there is no time to be lost— no "sogcring," or han^ng 
back, then. If one is not quick enough, another funs over him. The 
first on the yard goes to the weather earing, the second to the lee, and 
the next two to the "dog's earsf' while the others lay along in(o ihe 
bunt, just giving each other elbow-room. In reefing, die yard-arms 
(the extremes of the yards) are the posts of honor; but in furling, 
the strongest and most experienced stand in the slings, (or. middle 
of the yard^) to make up the bunt. If the second mate is a smart 
fellow, he will never let any one lake either of these poits from him ; 
but if he IS wanting diher in seaniansbip, strength^ or activity, some 
better man will get the bunt and earings from him; which im- 
mediately brings him into disrepute. 

We remained for the rest of the night, and throughout the next 
day, under the same dose sail, for it continued to blow very fresh; 
and though we had no more hnil, yet there was a soaking rain, and 
it was qciice cold and uncomfortable; the more so because we were 
not prepared for cold weather, but had on our thin clothes. We 
were glad to get a watch below, and put on our thick clothing, boots, 
and south-westers. Towards sundown the gale moderated a Btile 
and it began to clear off in the south-west. We shook our reefs out, 
one by one, and before midnight had lop-gallant sails upon her. 

We had now made up ouc minds for Cape Horn and cold weather, 
and entered upon every necessary preparation. 

Tuesday, Noif^ 4th^ At day-break saw land upon our larboard 
quarter. There were two islands, of different size but of the same 
shape; rather high, beginning low at the water's edge, and running 
with a curved ascent lo the middle. They were so far of! as to be 
of a deep blue color, and in a few hours we sani{ them in the north- 
east. These were the Falkland Islands* We had run between them 
and the main land of Patagonia. At sunset the second mate, who 
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JV3S at (lie mast-tieadf said tKal: he saw land on the starbo^ird bow. 
This must have been the island of Staten Land; and we were now 
in the region ot Cape Horn, with a fine breeze from the northward, 
)p-fnast and lop-gallant studding-sails set, and every prospect of a 
[y and pleasant passage round- 
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picchiD^ in 2 chopping scj, yet it is a greai help in aeadying a 
ves5€l when rolLng in a long swell; giving more slowness, ease, 
and regularity to the motion. 

The calm of the morning reminds me of a scene which I forgot 
to describe at the lime of ks occurrence, but which I remember from 
iis being the first time that I had heard the near breathing o£ -whales. 
It was on the night that we passed between the Falkland Islands 
and Staten Land. We had the watch from twelve to four, and com- 
ing upon deck, found the licile brig lying perfectly still, surrounded 
by a thick fog, and the X3 as smooth as though oil had been poured 
upon it; yet now and then a long, low swell rolling under lis sur- 
face, shghdy lifting the vessel, but without breaking the glassy 
smoothness of the water. We were surrounded far and near by 
shoals of sluggish whales and grampuses, which the fog prevented 
our seeing, rising slowly to the surface, or perhaps lying out at 
length, heaving out those peculiar lazy, deep, and long-drawn 
breathings which give such An impression of supineuess and strength. 
Some of the watch were asleep, and the others were perfectly still, 
so that there was nothing to break the illusion, and I stood leaning 
over the bulwarks, listening to the slow breathings of the mighty 
creatures — now one breaking the water just alongside, whose bbck 
body I almnst fancied that I could see through the fog; and again 
another, which I could just hear in the distance — until the low and 
regular swell seemed like the heaving of the ocean's mighty bosom 
to the sound of its heavy and long-drawn respirations, 

Towards the evening of this day, {Friday, 7t/t,) the fog cleared 
off, and we had every appearance of a cold blow; and soon after 
sundown it came on. Again it wai a clew up and haul down, reef 
and furl, until we had got her down to close-reefed topsails^ double- 
reefed trysail, and reefed forespenser. Snow, hail, and sleet were 
driving upon us most of the night, and the sea breaking over the 
bows and covering the forward part of the Uitle vessel; but os she 
would lay her course the captain refused to heave her to, 

Saturday, Nov. Sih, This day commenced with calm and chick 
fog, and ended with hail snow, a violent wind, and close-reefed 
topsails. 

Sunday, Not/, gth. To-day the sun roje clear^ and continued so 
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until twelve o*clock» when the captaia got an observation- This was 
very well for Cape Horn, and we thought it a UtUe remarkable that, 

we had net had one unpleasant Sunday during the whole voyage, 
the only Eo!erab!e day liere should be a Sunday. We got time u> 
dear up the steerage and forecastle, and set things to rights^ and to 

erhaul our wet clothes a little. But this did not last very long, 
ween five and six— the sun was then nearly three hours high — 
tie cry of "All starbowlines ahoyi" summoned our watch on deck; 
and imnaediaiely alt hands were called. A. Erne specifnen of Cape 
Horn W35 coming upon us. A great cloud of a dark slate color was 
driving on lis from the south-west; and we did our beat to take in 
za'il (for the light sails had been set during the first part ot the day) 
before we were in the midst of it. Wc had got the hght saih furled, 
the courses hauled up, :LDd the topsail reef-tackles hauled out, and 

ere just mounting the fore-rigging, when the storm struck us. In 
ni the sea, which had been comparatively quiet, was running 
and higher; and it became aimosi as dark as night* The 
hall and sleet were harder than 1 had yet felt them; seeming almost 
to pin us Jowrt to the rigging. We were longer taking in sail than 
ever before; for the sails were stlf^ and wet, the ropes and rigging 

vered with snow and sleet, and we ourselves cold and nearly 
Unded wiih the violence of the storm. By the lime we had got 
down upon deck again, the little brig was plunging madly inLo a 
tremendous head sea, which at every drive rushed in through the 
bow-ports and over the bows, and buried all the forward part of 
the vessel. At this instant tlie chief mate, who was standing on the 

■p of the windlass, at the foot of the spenser mast, called out, "Lay 

I there and iurl the jlhl*' This was no agreeable or safe duty, yei 

musi: be done. An old Swedct (the best sailor on board,) who b^ 
longed on the forecastle, sprang out upon the bowsprit. Another 
one must go: I was near the mate, and sprang forward, threw the 
cbwnhaul over the windlass and jumped between the knight-heads 
out upon the bowsprit. The crew stood abaft the windlass and 
hauled the jib down while we got out upon the weather side of the 
jib-boom, our feet on the foot-ropes, holding on by the spar, the 
great jtb flying off to leeward and slatting so as almost to throw us 
of the boom- For some time we could do nothing but hold on. 
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and the ve^cl diving ioto two huge xas, one after the other, plunged 
us rwice mto the water up to our chins. We hardly knew whether 
we were on or oJf ; when conung up, dripping from the water, we 
were raised high into the air. John (that was the sailor's name) 
thought ihe boom would go, every moment, and called oui to the 
mate to keep the vessel of\, and haul down the siay-sail; but the fury 
of the wind and the breaking of the seas against the bow; defied 
every attempt to make ourwlvcs heard, and we were obliged to do 
the best we could in our situation. Fortunately, no other seas so 
heavy situck her, and we succeeded in furling the jib "after a 
fashion;" and, coming in over the staysail nettings, were not a little 
plea^ied lo find that all was snug, ard the watch gone below; for we 
were siaked through, and it was very cold- The weather continued 
nearly the same through the night, 

Monday, Not^. toth* During a part of this day we were hove to, 
but the rest of the time were driving on, under close-reefed sails, 
with a heavy sea, a strong gale, and frequent squalls of hail and 
snow. 

Tuesday, Not/, nth* The same. 

Wednesday. The same. 

Thursday* The same. 

We had now got hardened to Cape weather, the vessel was under 
reduced sail, and everything secured on deck and below, so that we 
had Utile to do but ro steer and to stand our Wiitch. Our clothes 
were all wet through, and the only change was from wet to more 
wet. It was in vain to think oi reading or working below, for we 
were loo tired, the haichwavs were closed down, and everything 
was wet and uncomfortable, black and dirty, heaving and pitching. 
We had only to come below when the watch was out, wring out our 
wet clorhes, hang chem up, and turn in and sle^ as soundly as we 
could, until the watch was called again. A sailor can sleep anywhere 
— no sound ot wind, water, wood or iron can keep him awake — 
and we were always fast asleep when three blows on the hatchway, 
and the unwelcome cry of "All starbowlines ahoy! Eight bells there 
below [ do you hear the news?" (the usual formula of calling the 
waich,) roused us up from our berdis upon the cold, wei decks. 
The only time when we could be uJd to take any pleasure was at 
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ghc and morning, whea wc were allowed a tin pot full o£ hoc tea, 
(or, as the sailors signiiicartly call it "water bewiiched/) sweetened 
with molasses- This, bad as It was, was still warm and comforting, 

d, together with our sea biscuit and cold salt beef, made quite a 
meal. Yei even this meal was attended wnth some uncenainry. We 
had to go ourselves lo ihe galley and lake our kid of beef and tin 
pot3 of tea, and run the risk of losing them before we cotild get 
below- Many a kid of beef have I seen rolling in the scuppers^ and 
the bearer lying at his length on the decks. 1 remember an Enghsh 
lad who was always tbe Lfe of the crew, but whom we afterwards 
lost overboard, standing for nearly ten minutes at the galley, wiih 
his poi of lea in his hand, waiting for a chance id gel down imo 

e forecasde; and seeijig what he thought was a *'amooth spell," 
started to go forward. He had just got to the end of the windlass, 
when a great sea broke over the bows, and for a moment 1 saw 
nothing of hiro but his head and shoulders; and at the next instant, 
being taken off hi5 legs, he was carried aft with the sea, until her 
stern lifting up and sending the water forward, he was left high 
and dry at the side of the long-boat, sttll holding on to his tin pot, 
which had now nothing in it but salt water. But nothing could ever 
daunt him, or overcome, for a moment, his habitual good humor> 
Regaining his legs, and shaking his fist at the man at the wheel, 
he rolled below, saying, as he passed, "A man's no sailor, if he can't 
lake a joke." The ducking was not the worst of such an affair, for, 
^ there was an allowance of tea, you could get no more from the 
galley: ^^d though the ^ilors would never suffer a trmn to go 
without, but would always turn in a little from their own pots to 
fiJl up his, yet this was at best but dividing the lo^s among all hands- 

Something of the same kind befell me a few days after. The cook 
bad just made for us a mess of hot "&cnuse"— that is^ bi»:uit 
pounded fine, salt beef cut into small pieces, and a few potatoes, 
boiled up together and seasoned with pepper. Thi^ was a rare treat, 
and 1, being the last at the galley, had it put in my charge to carry 
down for the mess- I got along very well as far as the hatchway, 

d was just getting down the steps, when a heavy sea, lifting the 
n out of water, and passing forward, dropping it down again, 
duew the steps from their place, and 1 came down into the steerage 
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a litde faster than 1 mc^nt lo, with the kJd on cop of me, and the 
whole precious mess scattered over ihe floor. Whatever your feelings 
may be, you must make a joke of everything at sea; and if you 
were to fall from ak)ft and be c:iught In the belly of a sail, aiid thus 
saved froin instant death, ir would not do to look at all disturbed, or 
to make a serious matter of it. 

Friday, Nov^ t/fih. Wc were now well to the westward of the 
Cape, and were changing oiir course to the northward as much as we 
dared^ since the strong south-weit winds, which prevailed then, car- 
ried us in towards Patagonia. At two, P- M., we saw a sail on our 
larboard heam, and at four we made ii out eo be a large ship steering 
our coursei under single-reefed topsails. We at that time had shaken 
the reefs out of our topsails, as the wind was lighter, and set the 
main top-gallant sail. As soon a^ our captain saw what sail she was 
under, he set the fore top-gallant sail and flying jib; and the old 
whaler — for such, his boats and short sail showed him to be — fell a 
little a&hamed, and shook the reefs out of hi^ topsails, hut could do 
no more, for he had sent down his top-gallant masts off the Cape- 
He ran down for us, and aniwered our hail as the whale-ship, New 
England, of Poughkccpiic, one hundred and twenty days from New 
York- Our captain gave our name, and added ninety-two days from 
Boston, They then had a little conversation about longittide, in 
which they found that they could not agree. The ship fell astern, 
and continued in sight during the night. Toward morning, the wind 
having become Lght. we crossed our royal and skysail yards, and at 
daylight, we were seen under a cloud of sail, having royals and sky- 
sails fore and aft. The "spouter," as the sailors coU a whaleman, had 
sent out his main top-gallant mast and set the sail, and made 
signal for us to heave to. About half-past seven their whale-boat 
came alongside, and Ciptain Job Terry sprang on board, a man 
known in every port and by every vessel in the Pacific ocean. "Don't 
you know Job Terry? I thought everybody knew Job Terry," said a 
green-handj who came in the boat* to me, when I asked him about 
his captain- He was indeed a singular man. He was site feet high, 
woie thick cowhide boots, and brown coat and trowsers, and, except 
a sun-burnt complejuon, had not the slightest appearance of a sailor; 
yet he had been forty years in the whale irade, and, as he said him- 
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sd£, had owned ships, buik ships, and skilled aWips. His boat's crew 
were a pretty raw set, jusi set out of the bush, and, is the sailor's 
phrase is, "hadn't got the hayseed out of their hair/' Captain Terry 
convinced our captain that our reckoning was a httlc out, and, hav- 
ing spent the day on board, put o^ in his boat at sunset for his ship, 
which was now six or eighi miles astern. Ha began a "jarn" when 
he came aboard, which lasted, wiih but liitle iniermission, for four 
hours. It was all about himself, and the Peruvian government, and 
the Dublin frigate, and Lord fames Townshend, and President 
Jackson, and the ship Ann M'Kim of Baltimore- It would probably 
never have come to an end, had not a good breeze sprung up, which 
sent him olT Lo bis own vessel. One of the lads who came in his 
boat, a thoroughly coumrified-looking fellow, seemed 10 care very 
little about the vessel, rigging, or anything else, but went round 
lookLng at the live stock, and leaned over the pig-siy, and said he 
wished he was back again tending his father's pigs. 

At eight o'clock we altered our course to the northward, bound 
for Jtjan Fernandez. 

This day we saw the last of the albatrosses, which had been oar 
companions a great part of the time off the Cape. I had been inter- 
ested in the bird £rom descriptions which 1 had read of it, and 
was jiot at all disappointed. We caught one or two with a baited 
4iook which we floated astern upon a shingle. Their long, flapping 
wings, long legs, and large staring eyes, give them a very peculiar ap- 
^pearance. They look well on the wing; but one of the finest sights 
^thal I have ever seen, was an albatross aaleep upon the vvater, during 
a calm, oil Cape Horn, when a heavy sea was running* There being 
no breeze, the surface of the water was unbroken, but a long, heavy 
swell was rolling, and we saw the fellow, all white, direcdy ahead of 
us, asleep upon the waves^ with his head under his wing; now rising 
on the top of a huge billow, and then falling slowly until he was 
lost in the hollow between* He was undisturbed for some time, until 
the noise of our bows, gradually approaching, roused him, when, 
lifting his head, he stared upon us for a moment^ and then spread 
his wide wings and took his flight* 



CHAPTER VI 
Loss OF A Man — Supektition 

MONDAY, Nov. 19TH. This was a black day in our calendar. 
Al seven o'clock in the morning, it being our watcb below, 
we were aroused from a sound sleep by the cry oi "AU 
hands ohoyj a man overboard!" This unwonted cry sent a thrill 
ihrough die heart of every one, and hurrying on deck, we found ihe 
vessel hove flat aback, widi all her stud ding-sails set; for the boy 
who was at the helm left it to throw something overboard, and the 
carpeni^, who was an old Aaitor, knowing that the wind was light, 
put the helm down and hove her aback. The watch on deck were 
lowering away the quartcr-boac, and I got on deck just in time to 
heave myself into her as she was leaving the side; but it was not 
until out upon the wide Pacific, in our Uttle boat, diat 1 knew whom 
we had lost. It was Geor^ Ballmer, a young English sailor, who 
was prized by the ofhcers as an acdve and willing sesman, and by 
the crew as a lively, hearty fellow, and a good shipmaie. He wa* 
going aloft to fit a strap round the main top-masthead, for ringiaiJ 
halyards, and had the strap and block, a coil of halyards, and a 
marline-spike about his neck. He fell from the starboard futtock 
shrouds, and not knowing how to swim, and being heavily dressed, 
with all those things round his neck, he probably sank immediately. 
We pulled aMern* Jn the direction in which he fell, and though we 
knew that there was no hope of saving him, yet no one wished to 
speak of returning, and we rowed about for nearly an hour, without 
the hop© of doing anything, but unwiUing to acknowledge to our- 
selves that we must give him up. Al length we turned the boat's 
head and made towards the vessel- 
I Death is at all limes solemn, but never so much so as at sea- A 
J man dies on shore; his body remains with his friends, and "the 
/ mourners go about the streets;'* but when a man falls overboard at 
1 sea and is lost, there is a suddenness La the event, and a di£culty 
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in realizing it, which give to it an air of awful mystery, A man dies 
oc shore — yoj follow his body 10 the grave, and a stone marks the 
spot, Vou are often prepared for the evenL There is dways some- 
thing which helps you to realize it when it happens, and to recall 
it when ii fias passed- A man is shor down hy your side in bacde, 
and ihe mangleii body remains an ob'jcci, and a real culdcncc: biH 

sea, the man is aeaf you — at your side — you hear hia voice, and 
in an Inst.int he is gone* and nothing but a vacancy shows his lo^. 
Thee, loo, at sea — 10 use a homely but espre&ave phraie—yoii miss 
a man so much, A dozen men are shut up together in a little bark^ 
upon [he wide, wide sea, 2nd for months and monilis see no forms 
and hear no voices but their own and one is taken suddenly from 
among them, and they miss him at every turn. It is like losing a 
hmh. There arc no new fjices or new scenes to fUl up the gap. 
There is always an empty berth in the forecastle, and one man 
wanting when the small night watch is mustered. There is one less 
10 take the wheel and one less to by out with you upon the yard. 
You miss his form^ and the sound of hi& voice, for habit had made 
chem almost necessary to you, and each of your senses feels the loss. 
All these things make such a death peculiarly solemn, and the 
effect of it remains upon the crew for some time. There is more 
kindness shown by the officers to the crew, and hy the crew ro otie 
another. There is more quietness and seriousness. The oath and 
the loud laugh are gone. The oQicers are more watchful, and the 
crew go more carefully alofL The lost man is seldom mentioned, or 
is dismissed with a sailor's rude eulogy — "Well, poor George is 
gone! His cmise is up soon! He knew his work, and did his duty, 
and was a good shipmate." Then usually follows some allusion to 

ther world, for s^ulors are almost all believers; but ilieir notions 
opinions are unfixed and at loose ends. They say,— '*God won't 

hard upon the poor fellow/' and seldom get beyond the common 
phrase which seems to imply thai their sutferings and hard treat- 
ment here will excuse them hereafter,— To wor^ h<trd, ihe hard, 
dir hard, and go to hdt afttrr all, would be herd indeed!" Our 
cook, a. simple-hearted old Africaiij who had been through a good 
deal in. his day, and was rather seriously inclined, always going to 
chtixch twice a day when on shore, and reading his Bible on a Sun- 
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dav in the galley, talked id the crew about spending their SabbaEhs 
badly, and told them tliai ihcy nnjghc go as suddenly as George 
had, and be as liirle prepared. 

Yet a sailor's lift! is at be4i but n mistiure of a little good wiih 
much evil, and a liitlj? pleasure with much pain. The beautiful is 
linked with the revolting, the sublime with the commnnpbce, and 
the solemn with the ludicroui. 

We had hiifdly returned on board with our sad report, before an 
auction was held of the poor man's clothes. The captain had first, 
however, called ^IJ hands aft and asked them it they were satisfied 
ihiiT everything had been done to save iJie man, and if diey ihoughf 
there was any use in remaining there longer* The crew all said 
that it was In vain, for the man did not know how to swim, and 
was very heavily dressed. So we then filed away and kept her olf to 
her course. 

The laws regulating navigation make the captain answerable for 
the effects of a sailor who dies during the voyage, and it is either 
a law or a universal custom, established for convenience, that the 
captain should immediately hold an auction of his thingSj In which 
they arc bid off by ihe sailors^ and the sums which ihoy give are 
deducted from their wages at the end of the voyage. In this way 
ihe trouble and risk of keeping his things through the voyage are 
;tvoided, and the clothes are usually sold for more than tliey would 
be >vorth on shore- Accordingly, we had no sooner got the ship 
before the wind, than his chest was brought up upon the forecasde, 
and the sale began. The jackets and trowsers in which we had 
seen him dressed but a few days before, were exposed and bid off 
while the life was hardly out of his body, and his chest was taken 
aft and used as a store-chest, so that there was nothing left which 
could be called hh. Sailors have an unwillingness to wear a dead 
man^s clothes during the same voyage, and they seldom do so un- 
less they are in absolute want. 

As is usual after a death, many stories were told about George. 
Some had heard him say that he repented never having learned to 
swim, and ihai he knew that he should meet his death by drown- 
ing. Another said that he never knew any good to come of a voy- 
age made agdjust the will, and the deceased man shipped md spent 
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his advance, find was ^ificrwnrds very unwilLng to go, but not 
being able to refund, was obliged to sail with us, A boy, 100, who 
had become quite atuched Co him, said that George Talked to him 
during most of the watch on the nlghl before about his mother 
and family at heme, and this was the first time that he had men- 
tioned the subject during the voyage. 

The night after this event, when 1 went to the galley to get "a 
Ijght, I found the cook inclined to be talkative, $0 I sit down on 
the spats^ and gave him an opportunity to hold a yarn- I was the 
more inclined to do so^ as I found that he was full of the supersti- 
tions once more common among seamen, and which the recent 
death had waked up in his mind. He talked about George's having 
spoken of his friends, and said he beUcved few men died widiout 
having a warning of it^ which he supported by a great many stories 
of dreams, and the unusual behavior of men before death. From 
this he went on to other supersdtions, the Flying Dutchman, etc^ 
and talked rather mysteriously, having something evidently on his 
mind. At length he put his head out ot the galley and looked care- 
fully about to see if any one was within hearing, and bejng satisfied 
on chat point, asked me in a low tone — 

"1 say! you know what countryman 'e carpenter be?" 

"Yes," said I, "he's a German." 

'*What kind of a German?" said the cook- 

"He belongs lo Bremen," said I. 

"Are you sure o' dai?" said he. 

I satisfied lilm on chat point by saying that he could speak no 
language bur the German and English. 

"I'm plaguy glad o' dat " said the cook. "I was mighty Afraid he 
* was a Fin. I tcU you what, 1 been plaguy civil to that man all the 
voyage-" 

I asked him the reason of this, and found that he was fully pos- 
sessed with the notion that Fins are wizards, and especially have 
power over winds and storms. I tried to reason with him about it, 
but he hid the best of all arguments, that from experience, at hand, 
and was not to be moved. He had been in a vessel to the Sandwich 
Islands, in which the sail-maker was a Fin, and could do anything 
he Wju of a mind to. This sail-maker kept a |unk botde in his 
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\ifHK ««tiiilt wrtv tlwufi )uK haJi full of rum, cboi^liegDcdrad' 
ti|H*ii ii uu9t\y i^vety d.iy. He k^d icco him nt tor boun cogoher, 
iJkifiJl t" lliU UkiIv, which he botkI up be&re him on the table. 
'i\m Miti* iiiiin uil hi* ihrrai in hU benh, and everybody aid be wu 

hf t^^l h^dril of ihip«, (OD, beating up the gulf o£ Finland against 
4 ItHll WIA4I 'I>«1 ImHng 4 ihip heave in s^ghx astern, overhaul and 
fMM llwm. wiih ■« fair ■ wind su could blow, and all itudding-^ailK 
(1^1, •\kt\ iuyti ilir wa* from Finland. 

'(lit, ftol" taiil h*; "Tvi* KTn (ooraudiof rhein men to want to sec 
Va ltl»*rd 4 %}tip, II ihcy can't have their own way, they'll pby the 
4- - I with yoa" 

A« I iijU i^uihttd, he laid he would leave It to lohn, who was 
lh» i*1iIm4 teaman aLwaid, and would know, if anybody did. John, 
lli \m ftLiic. w«« the oldnt, and ai the a;ime time the most igoorant, 
nmn kli iImv ahl[i: hut 1 cnn«Tntrd w have him cilled. The cook 
MImI t)iv mallvr to lum. und lohn, x\ 1 aniidpjcedr sided with che 
Hmkt *iul Mid that he himself had been in a ship where they had 
A tmd wind for a forini>fhi. aiid the Ciiptam found out at last that 
Ollf 1^' rh»m«n, wlunnlii^h.^d had »ctme hard words witK a short time 
h«f(ir«, WAR a Pin. and tmrMeiU^iidy told him il he didn't srop the 
\\M<\ wiiul hr would \Um him down in ihc fore peak. The Hn 
would no[ jiivf iiii and ihc <4]iiam ahut hJm down in the fore peak, 
and would uoi f^ivc him unylhirkg lo cat. The Fin held out for a 
AAy and a half, when he i:ould not stand it any k)nger, and did some- 
i\\ii\g M other which hrought the wind round again^ aad they let 
him u[\ 

*l'hens" tatd the cnok. **what you think o' dat?" 

1 tukl him 1 had no (bubt it was true, and that it would bavc 
k^n ixld if th<- wuw) hftd DOt chaii|^?d in titmn days, Fin or no Fin. 

*\)W uyt be» "lED Vayl Vou think, 'came fT>u been to college, 
you know bfCttr ihan aaybody. You know better than them ^ has 
m^n it with thtir own tyrs- You wait till youSne been to sea as bng 
«ki I hA^ and )iwlt kiww/ 
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CHAPTER VII 
Juan Fernandez — The Paciftc 

WE CONTINUED sailing along with a fair wind and fine 
weather unul 
Tuesday. Nov. 2^th, when ai dayliglit we saw the inland 
of fuan Fernandez, directly ahead, rising like a deep blue cloud out 
of the Ka. Wc were then probably nearly seventy miles from it; and 
50 high and so blue did it appear, thfit I mistook it for a cloud, rest- 
ing over the i&land, and looked for the island under it, until it grad- 
ually turned to a deader and greener color, and I could mark the 
inequalities upon its surface. At length we could distinguish trees 
and rocks; and by the afternoon, thia beautifui Island lay fairly 
before ua, and we directed oar course 10 the only harbor. Arriving 
at the entrance soon after sun-down, we found a Chilian man-of-war 
brig, the only vessel, coming out* She hailed us, and an officer 00 
board, whom we supposed to be an American^ advised us to run 
in before night, and said that they were bound to Valparaiso. We 
ran inunetliately for the anchorage, but, owing 10 the winds which 
drew about the mountains and came to us in tlaws from every point 
of the compass, we did not come to an anchor until nearly midnight. 
We had a boat ahead all the time that we were working in, and 
tho£e aboard were continually bracmg the yards about for every 
puff ihjt struck us, until about la o'clock, when we canie-to in 4a 
Eatiioms water, and our anchor struck boLtom for the first time since 
we left Boston — one hundred and three days. We were then divided 
into three watches, and thus siood out the remainder of the flight. 

1 was called on deck to stand my watch at about chree in the morn- 
ing, and I shall never forget the peculiar sensation which 1 expe- 
rienced on finding myself once more surrounded by land, feeLng the 
night breeze coming fiom ofl shore, and hearing the &ogs and 
crickets- The mountains seemed almost to hang over u^, and ap- 
parently from the very heart o£ them there came out, at regular 
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IfffffVulft, M If'iM pcli^nnff tound, wKtch aiTeaed me 21 hardly Kiiifwi 
W^ <fiW rK» ItifKu, And cotifd hardly account for the louod, imcAibe 
HM(#, wlwi Iwl ''«'n rlirrr before, told iw ihat it was the "Aleru" 
fif ili4» rSilliin niltlirM, who wrrc stationed over some cooytasooO' 
fldw) In luvvft ii€iirly half way up the mountain. At the exptranoc 
I'l ItiV Willi h I W«nt l>ctow, feeling no( a hide anxious for the day, 
\\iM I ti^ltfhi *»• more nearly, and perhaps tread upon, ihh romanik, 
I Hi*»y «\uv»l >My. clauic iiland. 

Wlivd itll hktridi were cAlcd il wai nearly aiinrise, and heiwcea 
|)iHI liJti* und lirvakfait, ;ihliough quite busy on board in getung 
tlj» W«Ur i'A*k»i rcc^ 1 had a good view of the objects about me. The 
ttAflu*' Wri« iir>irly iLuiillriLkcd, and at ihc head of it wa& a Unding- 

tijiti;*, jinirvvird hy 11 im.ill bre^jkwjicr of ttones, upon which two 
pti^ Umti werr hautnl up, with n sentry standing over [hem. Near 
tU\k Wilt (I viiciriy (»f UutK nr cotM^es nearly an hundred in number, 
th» h#»l iiJ (hrni built ^^i mud and whitewashed, but the greater 
|i«M «Uilv K(>i>in4on Cjtuaoc hkc— of posts and branches of trees. 
Th* j|ov«rt)or's houie, m it i« called, was the moii conspicuous, 
kfil\j| UiKVi with grated winduwi, pbi&iered walh, and roof of red 
liltfj} yei, like all the reiit, only of onr story. Near it was a small 
t-bn^vil, tliiiin^ititii^hrtl hy u cn>M; Jnd a lortg, low brown^ooking 
liuJiluift* Aturuiinilcv) by uimvlhiiig like a pjU&ade, from which an 
ftid ind diii^y liKkkmg Chilian Hag was dymg. Thts, of course, was 
ditfniA^I by thr tuEe of Prttijio, A sentitiel was ttatinned at the 
iha^vl. .iiuiUirr 4l iht governot'i hcni*e, and a few soldiers armed 
wilh bayvn^'ii, liKikin^ rather ra^^^, with shoes out at the toes, 
wvic stmJUn^ altoui anKJiig the hooK^ or waiting at the landing - 
|Ua<c tof our boat \o <vrmc ashore* 

The nu^unt^na were high, but DOt 9 OvcriuD^ng as they «p- 
pM&f ed to bv hy iiarlijebt. They sMBWJ to Unr off towards the centre 
gj the ulatid ind wtre giwu and wcU wvodfdL with some Ixrge. 
mA I MO 10^ eiDCeeibnjtty fertile valtm^ with mtde^rai^s leading 
to difltfwt ptra of the isUitd. 

1 tJPfiot btn fof^ tH>w tny intvd S — «ad myself got the 
Im^ of tW cnw upoA UK bf our la fcttt cg j to ftt o* ibve. The 
ttfUifc Imvuiti oHtftd ^ qtuM^Kw 10 b« bwtnl we both 
if*«H ^kvM taio lU imcMk tUM our x^Att pockscs with 
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lobacco to barter with the people ashore, and when the officer called 
for "four handi in the boat " nearly broke our necks in otir haste 
10 be first over the side, and had the pleasure of pulling ahead of 
the brig with a tow-hne for a half an hour, and coming on board 
again !o be laughed at by the crew, who had seen our manceuvre. 

After breakfast the second mate was ordered ashore with five 
hands 10 fill the water-casks, and to my joy I was among the num- 
ber, We pulled ashore Wilh the empty casks; and here again fortune 
favored me, for the water was too thick and muddy to be put into 
the casks, and the governor had sent men up to the head of the 
stream to clear it out for us, which gave us nearly two hours of 
leisure. This leisure we employed in wandering about among the 
houses, and eating a little fruit wluch was offered to 09. Ground 
appl^Sf melons* grapc^s^ strawberries of aa enorinous sizei and cher- 
ries abound here. The ktter are said to have been planted by Lord 
AnM>n. The soldiers were miserably clad, and asked with some 
interest whether we had shoes to sell on board. I doubt very much 
if they had the means of buying them. They were very eager to 
get tobacco, for which ihey gave shells, fruit, etc. Knives also were 
in demand, but we were forbidden by the governor to let any one 
have them, as he told us that all the people there, except the soldiers 
and a few officers, were convicts sent from Valparaisoj and that it 
was necessary to keep all weapons from their hands. The island, 
il seems, belongs to Chihr and had been used by the government as 
a son of Botany Bay for nearly two years; and the governor — an 
Englishman ^vho had entered the Chilian navy — with a priest, half 
a dozen task-masters, and a body of soldiers, were stationed there to 
keep them in order. This was no easy task; and only a few months 
before our arrival, a few of them had stolen a boat at night, boarded 
a brig lying in the harbor, sent the captain and crew ashore in their 
boat, and gone off to sea. We were informed of this, and loaded our 
artn* and kepi itrici watch on board through the night, and were 
careful not to let the convicts get our knives from us when on shore, 
The worst part of the convicii, I found, were locked up under sentry 
to caveft dug ioto the side of the mountain, nearly half way up, with 
mule-tracks leading to them, whence they were taken by day aod 
set to work tinder task-masiers upon building an atjueduct, a wharf, 
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jnci Diber public works; while the r^t lived in the houses which 
they put Tip tor tlirmselvi?s, had their families with them, and seemed 
Co mc lo be the laziest people on the face oE the earth. They did 
EWChing but take a pasro into ihc woods, a paseo among the houses, 
a pMSea at the landirtg-pkccT looking at us and our vessel, and too 
laty to (peak fait ; while the others were dhviog— or raihetj driveo— 
ahc^ut, ai It rapid trot, in single tile, with burdens on their shoulders, 
Aiu\ fnlkkwcd up liy ificir tusk-m asters, with long tods in their hands, 
and bmaJ'brimmeci straw hats upon their heads. Upon what precise 
grouniK iliTk ^Ti-ai tli^tinctioa was made, I do not know, and 1 
nmk! hi»! vcty well know, for the governor was the oaly man who 
ipok« EnKli^h upon the island, and he was out of my walk, 

Huvin^ lUIccI our casks, we rerurned on board, and soon after, 
ihc ^kvrrimr, dmKfd m a unifornf like that of an American mlUtia 
lAcor, the Vaiht, in [he dress of the grey friars, with hood and all 
MnpbEo, oikI ihc Capitart, with big whiskers and dirty regimentals, 
eimr iin Wmrd \o iluxc. While at dinner, a krge ship appeared in 
lh() nfliniiii nnd soon afterwards we saw a light whale-boat pulling 
ilUti l\\v hkirhnr 1'he ship lay oH and on, and a boat came alongside 
t4 \tK <"k^f piif '■^i iHiurd [he captain, a plain young Quaker, dressed 
nil 111 hniwii. The ship was the Cortesj whaleman, of New Bedford. 
nml had pin hi fu ww if there were any vessels from round the Horn^ 
Mini 111 \wiU iho btpflt news from America* They remained aboard a 
illiiil Uiui' und lud M little talk with the crew, when they left us and 
\\\\\M i»lf \o Ou?lr ihlp, whichp having filled away, was soon out of 

lllfht. 

A 4Mi*itl IhljI whirh came from the shore to take away the gov- 
prmii *t»\ Miiic— ai thry Myltd themselves — brought, as a present 
III lh» CfvWt A U\')i^ p^til oi milk, a few shells, and a block of sandal 
WtHHi Tllff milk, \v\t\i.\\ wixi the ftr&t we had tasted since leaving 
MiitfilH( W9 HJOn iU^H|Uiche<l; a piece of the sandal wood I obtained, 
tinil lMtit<'>1 ()i#E 1[ f{rew on ihe hills in the centre of the island. 1 
1iiiVi> <i1wityi rr||rrl[nl (hat I did not bring away other specimens 
lit ili^ PmhUkii of (ho ijikind, having afterwards lost all chat I had 
wlll^ hi» *lkp pl^v "f sandal wood^ and a small flower which 1 
piH«K»-il iK'^ liK^itiiKi (HI Ui:ird in the crown of my tarpaulin, and 
^itlfil^lly t""'''^ i>i*iwven iha leaves of a book. 
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About an hour before sun-ciown, having slowed our waler^La^ks, 
we cummencai getting untlei weigh, and were nut a lilde while 
about ii; £or wc were in thirty fathoms water, and in one o£ the gusts 
which came from off shore had let go our other bow aodior; and a* 
the southerly wind draws round the mountains and comes oti irt 
Lioeenain flaws, we w^ere continually swinging round, and had thus 
got a very foul hawse- We hove in upon our chain, and after stop- 
pering and unshackling it again and again, and hoisting and hauling 
down sail, we at length tipped our anchor and stood out to sea. It 
was bright starlight when we were clear of the bay, and the lofty 
inland Jay behind u£, in its still beauty^ and 1 gave ^ parting look, 
and bid farewell, to the mosi romuniic spot of e^rih that my eyes 
had ever seen. ! did then, and have ever since^ felt an attachment 
for that island^ altogether p^uliar. It was partly^ no doubt, from 
il3 having been the first land ihac I had seen since leaving home. 
and sUll more from the associations which every one has connected 
with it in their childhood from reading Robinson Crusoe, To 
this I may add the height and romantic oudines of its mountains, 
the beauty and freshness of its verdure, and the extreme feriihty 
of its soil, and its solitary position in the midst of the wide expanse 
oE the South Pacific, as all concurring to give it its peculiar charm. 

When thoughts of this place hnve occurred to me at different 
timefi, 1 have endeavored to recall more p^irticulars with regard to 
it. It IS situated in about 33* 30' S-, and is distant a Utile more 
than three hundred miles from Valparaiso, on the coast of Chili, 
which is in the same Ltitude. It is about Rfteen miles in length and 
five in breadth. The harbor in which we anchored (called by Lord 
Anson, Cumberland bay) is the only one in the island; two small 
bightt of land on each side of the main bay (sometimes dignified 
by the name of bays) being Eiitle more than landing-places for 
boats- The best anchorage is at the western side of the bay, where 
wc lay at about three cables' lengths from the shore, in a Utile more 
than thirty fathoms water. This harbor is open to the N. N, E., 
and in face nearly from N. to £,, but the only dangerous winds 
being ihe south-w^t, on which side are the highest mount^iins, it 
is considered very safe. The most remark;ible thing perhaps about 
it is the h&h with which it abounds. Two of our crew, who remained 
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on board, caught in a lew minutes enough 10 Use us for several days, 
and one of the men, who was a Mait>lehead man, said thai he never 
saw or heard of such an abundance. There were cod, breams, silver- 
fish, and other kinds whose names they did not know, or which I 
have forgotten- 

There is an abundance of the best of water upon the island, small 
streams running chrough every valley, and leaping down from the 
sides of the hilis. One stream of considerable si/e flows through 
the centre oE [he lawn upon which the houses are built, and furni&hes 
an easy and abundant supply to the inhabiiants- This, by means of 
a short wooden aqueduct, was brought quite down to our boats. 
The convicts had also built something in the way of a breakwater, 
and were to build a landing-place for boats and goods^ after which 
the Chihan government intended to lay port charges. 

Of (he wood I can only say, that it appeared to be abundant; the 
island in the month of November, when we were there, being in aJJ 
the freshness and beauty of spring, appeared covered with trees. 
These were chiefly aromatic, and the largest was the myrtle. The 
soil is very loose and rich, and wherever it is broken up, there spring 
np presendy radishes, turnips, ground apples, and other garden 
fruits. Goats, wc were told, were not abundant, and we saw none, 
though it was said we might if we had gone into the interior We 
saw a few bullocks winding ;Jxiut in the narrow tracks upon the 
sides of the mountains, and the settlement was completely overrun 
with dogs of every nation, kindred, and degree. Hens and chickens 
were also abundant, and seemed to be taken good care of by the 
woment The men appeared to be the laziest people upon the face 
of the earth; and mdced, as far as my observation goes, there are 
no people to whom the newly invented Yankee word of "loafer" 
is more applicable than to the Spanish Americans, These men stood 
about doinjj nothing, with iheir cloaks, little better in texture than 
an Indian's blanket, but of rich colors, thrown over their shoulders 
with an air which it is said that a Spanish beggar can always give to 
his rags; and with great politeness and courtesy in thctr address, 
though tvith holes in their shoes and without a sou in their pockets. 
The only interruption to the monotony of their day seemed to he 
when a gust of wind drew round between the mountains and blew 
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off the boughs which they had placed for rooE* 10 their houses, and 
gave ihem a few mmuces' occupation in running about afcer them. 
One of these gusts occurred while we were ashore, and afforded us 
no Utile amusement at seeing the men look round, and if they found 
that their loofs had stood, conclude that they might stand too, while 
thoK who *aw theirs blown off» after uttering a few Spanish oaths, 
gathered their cloaks over their shoulders, and started off after them. 
However, they were not gone long^ tut soon returned to th^r habit- 
ual occupation of doing nothing. 

It is perhaps needless [o say that we saw nothing of the interior; 
but all who have seen it, give very glowing accounis of it- Our cap- 
tain went with the governor and a few servants upon mules over 
the mountains, and upon their return, 1 heard the governor request 
him let stop at the island on his passage home, and offer him a hand' 
some sum to bring a few deer with him from Californb, for he said 
that there were none upon the island, and he was very desirous of 
having it stocked, 

A steady, though light south-westerly wind carried us well oil 
from the island, and when I came on deck for the middle watch X 
could just distinguish it from its hiding a few low stars in [he 
southern horiTon^ though my unpractised eye would hardly have 
known it for land. At the close of die watch a few trade-wind clouds 
which had arisen, though we were hardly yet in their latitude, shut 
it out from our view, and the next day, 

Thursday, Nov, syrh, upon coming on deck in the morning, we 
were again upon the wide Pacific, and saw no more land until we 
arrived upon ihe western coast of the great continent of America, 
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over die side by rof^es, and on those we ^t, with our brushes and 
p^nt'pots by us, find our feel h;tlf the time in the water. Tliis must 
be done, of course, on a smooth day when the vessel does oot roll 
much. I remember very well being over [he side painting in this 
W3y, one tine afcernoon, our vessel going quietly along at the rate 
of four or five knots, and a pilot'fi&h, the sure precursor of a shark, 
swimming alongside of us> The captain was leaning over the rail 
watching him, and we went qiiiedy on with our work. In the 
midst of our painting, on— 

Friday. D^c, t^th, we crossed the equator for the second time. I 
had the feeling whtch all have when, for the first time, they find 
themselves living under an entire change of seasom; as, crossing 
the line under a burning mn in the midst of December, and, as [ 
afterwards was, beating about among ice and snow on the Fourth 
of July. 

Thursday, Dec. iph. This day was Christmas, but it brought u& 
no holiday. The only change was chat we had a "plum duff" for 
dinner, and the crew quarrelled with the stewaid because he did not 
j-ivc us our ujual allowance of molasses to cat with it He thought 
the plums would be a substitute for the molasse^ but we were not 
to be cheated out of our rights in this way. 

Such are the trifles which produce quarrels on shipboardn In fact, 
we had been too long from port. We were getting tired of one 
another, and were in an irritable state, both forward and afi« Our 
frcs]j provisions were, of course, gone, and the captain had stepped 
OUT rice, so that we had nothing but sale beef and salt pork through- 
itui the week, with the exception of a very small duiT on Sunday. 
'Itiis added to the discontent; and a thousand little things, daily and 
utmost hourly occurring* which no one who has rot himself been on 
» Inug and tedious voyage can conLBive of or properly appredaLe— 
liiilr wars and rumors of wars,— reports of things said in the cabin, 
^■tnisundcratanding oE words and looks — af^Tarent abuses, — brought 
VIA into a slate in which everything seemed to go wrong. Every 
encroachment upon the time allowed for rest, appeared unnecessary, 
Evory shifting of the studding-sails was only to "haie"^ the crew» 

^Htt* i> i word n\ frvqucni \uc on board ihip. and cerer. I Mirrr. lufd «lw- 
wlun. lE u vcrv cxprruive \a s uilor, and mfaiu id punkh by hard work. Lcr in 
iiflitn utuF tav> "I'll Ansf vou." and jour faw b filed- You wJ) b» "worked up." 
W you an not i bntrr man ihiu he u. 
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In the midst of this slate of things, my messmate S — — and myself 
petitioned the capt^n for leave to shift oor berths from the steerage, 
where we had previously lived, into the forecasde. This, to our 
delight, was gramed, and we turned in to titai^ and mess with ihe 
crew forward. We now began 10 feel like sailors, which we never 
fully did when we were in the steerage. While there, however use- 
ful and active you may be, you arc but a mongrel, — a sort of after- 
guard and "ship's cousin/* Vou are immediately under the eye 
of the officers, cannot dance, sing, play, smoke, make 1 noise, or 
growl, (i. e. complain,) or take any oiher sailor's pleasure; and you 
live with the steward, who is usually a go-between; and the crew 
never feel as though you were one of them. But if you live in the 
forecastle, you arc "as indcpendeoi as a wood-sawyer's clerk/' (nau- 
tice,) and are a sailor. You hear sailors* talk, learn their ways, their 
peculiarities of feeling as well as speaking and acting; and moreover 
pick up a great deal of curious and useful information in seaman- 
ship, ships cusEoms, foreign countries, tl^^ from their long yarns 
and equally long disputesn No man can be a sailor, or know what 
sailors are, unless he has lived in the forecastle with them — turned 
in and out with them, eaten of their dish and drank of their cup. 
After I had been a week there, nothing would have tempted me to 
go back to my old berth, and never afterwards, even in the worst 
of weather, when in a close and leaking forecastle ofT Cape Horn, did 
I for a moment wish myself in the steerage. Another thing which 
you learn better in the forecasde than you can anywhere else, is to 
make and mend clothes, and this is indispensable to sailors. A large 
pan of dieir watches below they spend at this work, and here 1 
learned that art which stood me in so good siead afterwards. 

But 10 return to tlie slate of the crew. Upon our coming into the 
forecastle, there was some difficulty about the uniting of the allow- 
ances of bread, by which we thought we were to lose a few pounds. 
This &ei us into a ferment. The captain would not condescend to 
explain, and we went aft in a body, with a Swede, the oldest and 
best sailor of the crew, for spokesman. The recollection of the scene 
that followed always brings up a smile, especially the quarter-deck 
dignity and eloquence of the captain. He was walking the weather 
side of the quarter-deck, and seeing us coming aft, stopped short in 
his walk, and with a voice and look intended to annihilate us, called 
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ovt, *'W«||, what ihe d 1 do you wuit now^ Whoeopoa we 

oaud our grieviDccs as Tespeafullj as we could, but he hmlot in 
upon uf, saying rhai we werp gemng fai and lazy, didn't ha%e 
mou^ lo do, and diai niacin lu iind fault. Tliis prcrroked u^ and 
wt bflpn lo give word for word. This would ocva answer. He 
clenched hii fit{, stamped and sworci and sent us all torwardt Kiying, 
with oaihs enough interspersed lo send the words bocne^ — ^Away 
wich you! go forward every one of youl Til haz^ you! ITJ work 
you up! You don*l have enou^ fo do^ If you aVt careful 111 
make a hdl of the thipf .... You've rmsiaken your nun! I'm 

F T , all the way from 'down cast.' Tve been through the 

mill, ground, and bolted, and coma out a rcgular-buttt dOHfn-c^t 
johnny-cai^e, good when tfs hot, but when it's cold, sour and in- 
digestible; — atid you'll find me sol The latter part of this harangue 
I remember well, for ii made a strong impression, and the "down- 
caw joliniiy-cake'* became a by-word for the re« of the voyage^ So 
much lor our petition for the redress of grievances. The matter 
w:it however set right, for the mAte, after allowing the captain due 
time to C(»ol off, cKplained it to him, and at night we were all called 
^h to hear another harangue, in which, of course, the whole blame 
of the miiunderMjndJng was thrown upon us. We ventured lo hint 
ih;it be would not give us lime lo explain; but it wouldn't do. We 
were driven back diacomfiied* Thus the affair blew over, but the 
irritUion caused by it remained; and we never had peace or a good 
underftanding again so bng as the captain and crew remained 
together. ^ 

We continued shilling along in the beautiful temperate dimate 
of the Pacific. Tilt? Pacific well deserves its name, for except in 
the southern part, at Cape Hortij and in the western parts, near the 
China and Indian oceans, it has few storms, and is never eidier 
extremely liot tjr coldn Between the tropics there is a slight haziness, 
like a thin gauze^ drawn over the sun, which, without obstructing 
or obscuring the light, tempers the heat which comes down with 
per[iendiculi"r fierceness in the Atlantic and Indian tropics. We 
uiled well to the westward to have the full advantage of the north- 
cast trndcAt and when we had reached the latitude of Point Con- 
ception, where it ii usual to n^ake the bad, we were ACveral hundred 
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inilfs lo die wesiward of ii. We iminedlately changed our course 
due east, aad sailed in that direciion for a number of days. At 
length we began to hcave-to after daik, for fear of making the 
land at night on a coast where there arc no hght-houses and but 
irdifferent charts, and at daybreak on the morning of 

Tuesday. Jan. s^th, j8^^, we made ihe land at Point Conception, 
br, 34° 3^' N., long, 120° 06' W. The port of Saiit:t Barbara, to 
which we were Sound, lying about fifcy miles :o the southward of 
ihis point, we ccntintied sailing down the coast during the day 
and following night, and on the neKt morning, 

Jan. lifih, tS^^, we came to anchor in the spacious bay of Santa 
Barbara, after a voyage of one hundred and Bfty days from Boston. 




CHAPTER IX 
California— A South-easter 

CALIFORNIA extends along nearly ihe whole of ihe wesiern 
coasL of Mexico, between the gulf of California in ihe south 
and ihe bay o( Sir Frauds Drake on the norlh, Of between 
the I2d and ^Sth degrees of north latitude. It is subdivided Into 
Iwo provinces — Lower or Old California, lying between the gul£ 
and the 32d degree of latitude, or near it; (the division line running, 
1 believe, between the bay of Todos Santos and the port al San 
Diegoj) and New ot Upper California, the southernmo5l port oE 
which is San Diego, in lat. 31° 39', and ihe northernmost, San 
Francisco, situated in [he large bay discovered by Sir Francis Drake, 
in lat. 37'* 58', and called after hira by the English, though the 
Mexicans call it Yerba BtJena. Upper California has the seat of its 
government at Monterey, where is also the costom-house, the only 
one on the coast, and at which every vessel intending to trade on 
the coast must enter its cargo before it can commence its traffic. We 
were to trade upon this coast exclusively, and therefore ewpecied 
to go to Monterey at first; but the captain'5 orders from home were 
to put in at Santa Barbara, which h the centra] port of the cease, 
and wall there for the agent who lives there, and transacts alt the 
busineu for the firm to which our vessel belonged- 

The bay, or> as it was commonly called, the canal of Santa Bar- 
bara, is very large, being formed by the main land on one side, 
(between Point Conception on the north and Point St, Buena Ven- 
tura on the south,) which here bends in like a crescent, and three 
large islands opposite to it and at the distance of twenty miles. This 
is just sufficient to give it the name of a bay, while at the same time 
it is so Urge and so much exposed to the south-east and north-west 
winds, that it is little better than aa open roadstead; and the whole 
swell of the Paciiic ocean rolls in here before a south-caster, and 
breaks with so heavy a surf In the shallow waters^ that it is highly 

5* 
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f dangerous lo lie near in to the shore during the south-easter season, 

I that is, between the months o£ November and Aprii, 

This wind (ttie south-easter) is the bane of the coasr of CaUfornia. 

I Between the monlhs of November and April, (including a part at 
C3ch>) which 15 the riiny seawn In this Utitudc, you are never snie 
from it, and accordingly, in the ports which are open to it, vessels 
are ot>ligcd, dunng these months, lo Ue at anchor at a distance of 
three miles from the shore, with slip-ropes on their cables, ready to 
slip and go to sea at a momeni's warning. The only ports which 
are safe from ihis wind are San Frandsco and Monterey in the 
north, and San Diego in the south* 

j As it was January when we arrived, and the middle of the south- 

easter season, we accordingly came to anchor ai the distance of 
ihree miles from the shore, in eleven fathoms water, and bent a 
slip-rope and buoys to our cables, cast off the yard-arm gaskets from 
the sails, and slopped them all with rope-yarns. After we hiid done 
this, the boat went ashore with the captain^ and returned with 
orders co the mate to send a boat ashore for him at sundown* I 
did not go in the first boat, and was glad to find thai there was 
another going before night; for after so long a voyage as ours had 
been, a few hours is long 10 pass in sight and out of reach of land. 
We spent the day on board in the usual avocations; but as this was 
ihe first time we had been without the captain, we felt a little more 
freedom, and looked about us to see what sort of a counUy wc had 
got into, and were to spend a year or two of our lives in- 

In the first place, it was a beautiful day, and so warm that we 
had on straw hats, duck irowsers« and all Lhe summer gear; and 
as this was mid-winter, it spoke well for the climate; and we after- 
wards found that the thermometer never felt lo the freezing point 
throughout the winter, ajid that there was very Utile diiierencc 
between the seasons, except that during a long period of rainy and 
south-easterly weather, thick clothes were not uncomfortable. 

The large bay lay about us, nearly smooth, as there was hardly 
a breath of wind stirring, though the boat's crew who went ashore 
told us that the long ground swell broke into a heavy surf on the 
beach- There was only one vessel in the port— a long, sharp brig 
of about 300 tons, with raking maHs and very square yards, and 
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English colors at her peak. Wc afterwards learned tb^t she was 
bulk at Guayaquil, jiid named the Ayacucho^ after tlie place where 
the battle was fought that gave Peru her indepeodence, and was 
now owned by a Scotchman named Wilson, who commanded her, 
and was engaged in die irade between Callao. ihe Sandwich Islands, 
and California. She was a fast sailer, as we frequently afterwards 
perceived^ and had a crew of Sandwich Islanders on board. Beside 
this vessel there was no object to break the surface of the bay. Two 
points ran out 35 ihe horns of ihe crescent, one of which— the one 
to the westward — was low and sandy, and is that to which vessels 
are obliged to give a wide berth when running out for a south- 
easteri the other is high, bold, and well wooded, and, we were told, 
has 3 mission upon it, called St, Buenaventura, from which the 
point is named. In the middle of this crescent, directly opposite 
the anchoring ground, lie the mission and town of Santa Barbara, 
on a low, flat plai n, but little above the level of the sea, covered with 
grasSt though entirely without trees, and surrounded on three sides 
by an amphitheatre of mountains, which slant ad to the distance 
of fifteen or twenty miles. The inission stands a htde back of the 
town, and is a large building, or rather collection of buildings, in 
the center of which is a high tower, with a belfry of five bells; and 
the whole, being plastered, makes quite a show ai a distance, and 
is the mark by which vessels come to anchor- The town lies a little 
nearer to the beach — about half a mile from it — and is composed of 
one-story houses built of brown clay — some cf them plastered— 
with red tiles on the roofs. I should judge that there were about 
an hundred of them; and in the midst of them stands the Presidio, 
or fort, built oE the same materials, and apparendy but little stronger. 
The town is cenainly finely situated, with a bay in front, and an 
amphitheatre of hills behind. The only thing which diminishes 
its beauty is, that the hUIs have no large trees upon them, they hav- 
ing been all burnt by a great fire which swept them off about a 
dozen years before, and they had not yet grown up again. The 
fire was described to me by an inhabitant, as having been a very 
terrible and magnificent sight. The air of the whole valley was 
so healed that the people were obliged to leave the town and take 
up their qiiarters for several days upoa the beach. 



I 
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Just before sundown the mate ordered a boat's crew ashore, and 
T went as one of the number. We passed under ihe stern of the 
English brig, and had a long pull ashore. I shall never forget the 
impression which our fjrst landing on the beach of California made 
upon me. The sun had just gone down; it was getting dusky: the 
damp ni*;hi wind was beginning to blow, and the heavy swell of 
the Pacific was setting in, and breaking in loud and high ''combers" 
upon the beach. We lay on our oars in the swells just ouEside of the 
surf, wailing for a good chance to run in, when a boat, which had 
put off from the Ayacucho just after us, came alongside of us, with 
a crew of dusky Sandwich Islanders, talking and hallooing in their 
outlandish tongue. They knew that we were novices in chis kind 
of boacingr and waited to see us go in. The second mate, however, 
who steered our boat, determined to have the advantage of their 
experience, and would not go in first. Findingj at length, how 
matters stood, they gave a shout, and taking advantage of a great 
comber which came swelling in, rearing its head, and lifting up the 
stern of our boat nearly perpend icular^ and again dropping it in 
ihe trough, ihey gave three or four long and strong pulls, and went 
in on top of the great wave, throwing their oars overboard, and as 
far from the boat as they could throw them, and jumping out the 
instant that the boat touched the beach, and then seizing hold of 
her and running her up high and dry upon the sand. We saw, at 
ooce, how it was to be done, and also the necessity of keeping the 
boat *' stern on" to the sea; for the instant the sea should strike upon 
her broad-side or quarter, she would be driven up broad-side on, and 
capsized. We pulled strongly in, and as soon as we felt that the sea 
had got hold of us and was carrying us in with the speed of a race- 
horse, we threw the oars as far from the boat as we could, and look 
hold of the gunwale, ready to spring out and seize her when she 
struck, the oflicer using his utmost strength to keep her stern on. 
We were ihoi up upon the beach like an arrow from a bow, and 
sdzing the boat, ran her up high and dry, and soon picked up our 
oars, and stood by her, ready for the captain to come down. 

Finding that the captain did not come immediately, we put our 
oars in the boat, and leaving one to watch it, walked about the 
beach to see what we could, of the place. The beach is nearly a 
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mile in length between [he two points, and of smooth sand. We had 
l^ken the only good bndiag-pbce, which i^ in Ehe middle; it being 
more stony toward ihe ends. Ir is aboui twenty yards in xvidth 
iiom high'Watfr mark to a slight bank at whkh ihe soil begins, 
and so hard that it is a favorite plncc for running horses. It was 
growing dark, so that we could just distinguish the dim outlines 
o£ the two vessels in the offing; and the great seas were rolling in, in 
regular lines, growing larger and larger as they approached the 
shore, and hanging over ihe beach upon which they were tu breik, 
when their tops would curl over and turn white with foam, and, 
beginning at one extreme of the line, break rapidly to the other, 
ai a long cardhousc falls when the children knock down the cards 
at one end. The Sandwich Islanders, in the mean time, had turned 
(heir boat round, and ran her down into the water, and were loading 
her with hides and tallow. Aa ihi% was ihe work in which we were 
soon to be engaged, we looked on with some curiosity. They ran 
the boat into the water so far that every Jorge sea might Eoat her, 
and two of ihcmj with their trowscrs rolled up, stood by the bows, one 
on each side, keeping her in her right position. This was hard 
work; for beside the force ihey had to use upon the boat, the large 
seas nearly took them off their legs. The others were running from 
the boat to the bank, upon which, out of the reach of the water, was 
a pile of dry bullocks' hides, doubled lengthwise In the middle, 
and nc^irly as stiff as boards. These they took upon their heads, one 
or two at a time, and carried down to the boat, where one of their 
number, stowed them away. They were obliged lo carry them on 
their heads, to keep ihem our of the water, and we observed that 
they had on thick woolen caps. "Look herc> Bill, and see what youVe 
coming toT" said one of our men to another who stood by the boat. 

"Well, D ,*' said the second mate to me, "this does not look much 

like Cambridge college, does it ? This is what 1 call 'head worfi' " To 
tell the truth ir did not look very encouraging. 

After they had got ihrough with the hides, they laid hold of the 
bags of tallow, (the bags arc made of hide^ and are about the size 
of a common meal bag,) and lifting each upon the shoulders of 
two men, one at each end, walked off with iheni to the boat, and 
prepared to go aboard. Here, Loo> was something for us to learn. 
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The man who steered, shipped his oar and stood up io the stern, 
and those that pulled the after oars sat upon their beaches^ wich 
their oars shipped, ready to strike oui as soon as she was afloat. The 
two men at the bows kept their phites; and when, at length, a large 
xa aunt in and (looted her, seized hold of the gunwales, and rd.ii 
out with her till they were up to their armptts, and then tumbled 
over the gunwale into the bows, dripping with water. The men 
ai the oars struck out, but It wouldn't do; the sea swept back and 
left them nearly high and dry. The two fellows jumped out again; 
and the next lime they succeeded better, sad, with the help of a 
deal oi outlandish hallooing and bawling, got her well ofl. We 
watched them till they were out o£ the breakers, and saw them 
steering for iheir vessel, which was now hidden in the darkness. 
The sand of the beach began to be cold to our bare feet; the frogs 
wt up their croaking in the marshes, and one soUtary owl, from 
the end of the distant point, gave out his inelancholy note, mellowed 
by the distance, and we began to think that it was high time for 
"the old man," as the captain is generally called, to come down. 
In a few minutes we heard something coming towards us. It was a 
nun on horseback. He came up on the full gallop^ reined up near 
us, addressed a few words to us, and receiving no answer, wheeled 
round and galloped off ^igain. He was nearly as dark as an Indian, 
with a large Spanish hat, blanket cloak or serapa, and leather legging 
with a long knife stuck in them, 'This is the seventh city that ever 
1 w£is in, and no Christian one neither," said Bill Brown. "Stand 
by!" fiaid Tom, "you haven't seen the worst of it yet/' In the midst 
of this conversation the captain appeared; and we winded the boat 
round, shoved her down, and prepared to go off. The captain, who 
had been on the coast before and "knew the ropes," took the steer- 
ing oar, and we went off in the same way as the other boat. I, being 
the youngest, had the pleasure of standing at the bow, and getting 
wet through. We went ofT well, though the seas were high. Some 
of them lifted us up, and sliding from under us, seemed to let us 
drop through rhe air like a flat plank upon the body of the water. 
In a few minutes we were in the low, regular swell, and pulled for 
a light, which, as we came up, wc found had been run up to our 
trysail gaif. 
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Comiag aboard, wc hoi^Led up all the boats, and diving down 
into the forecasde, changed our wee clodies, and got our supper* 
After supper the sailors lighted their pipes, (cigars, those of us who 
had thcm») and we had lo tell all we had seen ashore. Then fol- 
lowed conjectures about the people ashore^ the length of the voyage, 
carrying hides, etc^ etc^ until dght bells, when all hands were called 
aft, and ihe "anchor watch" set. We were to stand two in a watcli, 
and as the nights were pretiy long, two hours were \o make a watch. 
The second mate was to keep the deck until eight o'clock, and all 
hands were to be called at daybreak, and the word was passed to 
keep 3 bright look-out, and to call the mate if it ^ould come on to 
blow from the south-east. We had also orders co strike the bells 
every half hour through che night, as at sea. My watchmate was 
John, the Swedish sailor, and we stood from, twelve to two, lie walk- 
ing the larboard side, and I the starboard. At daylight all hands 
were called, and we went through the usual process of washing 
down, swabbing, etc^ and got breakfast at eight o'clock. In the 
course of the forenoon, a hoat went aboard of the Ayacucho and 
brought off a quarter of beef^ which made us a fresh bite for dinner. 
This we were glad enough to have, and the mate told us that wc 
should live upon fresh beef while we were on the coast, as it was 
cheaper here than the salt. While at dinner, the cook called, "Sail 
hoi" and coming on deck, we saw two sails coming round the 
point. One was a large ship under top-gallanr sails, and the other 
a small hermaphmdite bng. They both backed their top sails and 
sent boati aboard of us. The ship's colors had puzzled us, and we 
found that she was from Genoa, with an assorted cargo, and was 
trading on the coast. She filled away again, and stood outj being 
bound up the coasC to San Francisco, The crew of the brig's boat 
were Sandwich Islanders, but one of them, who spoke a Utde 
English, told us that she was the Lonotte, Captain Nye, from Oahu, 
and was engaged in this trade. She was a lump of a thing — what 
the sailors call a butter-box. This vessel* as well as the Ayacucho^ 
ai\d others which we afterwards saw engaged in the same trade, 
have English or Americans for officers, and two or three before the 
mast to do the work upon the rigging, and to rely upon for sea- 
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man^hip, while the rest of the crew are 5and\^ich Islanders, who 
are active, and very useful in boatiog. 

The three captains went ashore after dinner, and came off again 
at oighL When in port, everything is attended to by the chief mate; 
the captain, unless he is also supercargo, has little to do« and is 
usually ashore much o£ his time. This we thought would be 
pleasanter for us« as the mate was a good-natured man and not very 
stria. So it was for a time, but we were worse off in the end; for 
wherever the captain is a severe, energetic man, and the mate is 
wanting in both these qualities, there will always be trouble. And 
trouble we had already begun to anticipate. The captain had several 
times found fault with the mate, in presence oE the crew; and hints 
had been dropped that all was not right between them. When this 
is the case, and the c.npiain suspects that his chief officer is too easy 
and familiar with the crew, then he begins to interfere in all the 
duties, and to draw the reins taug^hter, and the ciew bas to sufTer. 



CHAPTER X 



A SoUTH-EASlfiK^pASSiCE UP THE CoAIT 

THIS ni^htt after sundown, it looked black at the southward 
and eastward, and we were (old to keep a bnght look-ouL 
Expecting lo be called up, W€ turned in eatl^. Waking up 
about midnight, I found a m:in who had just come down from his 
watch striking a lighl. He said that i: was beginning to puff up from 
the sauih-£35C, and that the sea was rolling in, and hs had called 
ihe captain; and as he threw hiniscif down on his chest with all his 
cloihcs on, 1 knew that he expected to be called. 1 felt the vessel 
pitching at her anchor^ and the chain surging and snapping, and 
lay awake» expecting an instant summons. ]n a few minutes it came 
— three kivxks on the scuttle, and "All hands ahoy! bear-a-hand up 
and make wiL" We sprang up for our clothes, and were about half 
way drrwcd, when the mate called out, down the scutde, "Tumble 
Up here, mcnl tumble up! before she drags her anchor" We were 
on deck in an in^tanc. "Lay aloft and loose the lopsailsE" shouted 
the captain, as sooa as the first man showed himself. Springing 
into the njiging, 1 saw that the Ayacucho's topsails were loosed, and 
hcdircl hcf crew Mnging-out ai the sheets as th«*y were hauling them 
home. This had probably started our captain; as "old Wilson" (the 
iMfitain of the Ay.icucho) had been many years on the coast, and 
kni'W the higns of the weather. We soon had the topsails loosed; 
jnil one hand remaining, as usual, in each top, to overhaul the rig- 

jfinK a<^(l l^>I^^ '^c ^^l oiJfi <^^ '^^ of us came down to man the 
ikU^<4i, While ihtvting home, we s^w (he Ayacucho standing 
mh^Vdi'i our hawse, ithurp upon the wind^ cutting through the head 
Wuti Ukr i\ knife, with her raking masts and sharp bows running up 
hki< ihr head r^f a greyhound. It was a beautiful sight. She was 
ItLi * hhd which had been frightened and had spread her wings 
In jllicht. Aftor the lopsaih had been sheeted home» the head yards 
^«t«>d nhjck, the fortstop-mast staysail hoisted, and the buoys 
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Streamed, and all ready forward, for slipping, we went aft and 
monneci the slip-rope which came through the stern port with a 
turn round the timber- heads, "All ready forward?" asked the 
capiain, "Aye, aye, sir; all ready," answered xhe mate. "Let go!" 
"All gone, ^rf and ihe iron cable graced over the windlass and 
through the hawse-hole, and the lilde vessel's head swinging off 
from the wind under the force of her backed head sails, brought the 
strain upon the slip-rope. "Let go aft!" Instantly all was gone, and 
we were under weigh. As soon as she was well off from the wind, 
we filled away the head yards, braced all up sharp, set the foresail 
and trysail, and left our anchorage well astern^ giving the point a 
good berth, "Nye's off loo," said che captain to the mate; and 
looking astern we could just see the Uttle hermaphrodite brig under 
sail standing after us. 

It now began to blow fresh; the rain fell fast, and it grew very 
black; hut the captain wuuM not take in sail until we were well 
clear of the point. As soon as we left this on our quarcer, and were 
standing out to sea, the order was given, and we sprang aloft, 
double reefed each topsad, furled the foresail, and double reefed 
the trysail, and were soon under easy sail. In these cases of slipping 
for fiouth-easiers there is nothing 10 be done, after you have got 
clear of the coast, but to lie'to under easy sail, and wait for the gale 
to be ovci, which seldom lasts more than two days, and is often over 
ia twelve hours; but the wind never comes back to the southward 
until there has a good deal of rain fallen, "Go below the watch," 
said the mate; but here was a dispute which watch it should be, 
which the mate soon however settled by sending his watch below, 
saying that we should have our turn ihe next time we got under 
weigh* We remained on deck till the expiration of the watch, the 
wind blowing very fresh and the rain coming down in torrents. 
When the watch came up, we wore ship^ and stood on the other 
tack, in towards land. When we came up again, which was at four 
in the morning, it was very dark, and there was not much wind, 
but it was raining as 1 thought I had never seen it rain before. We 
had on oilcloth suits and south-wester caps, aitd had nothing to do 
but to stand boli upright and let it pour down upon us. There are 
no umbrellas, and no sheds to go under at sea. 
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W%ikk< w^ \srrf £Undin^ :tbout on deck, we saw the little brig 
J^Aw bv t^ Uqvv to Luidcr her fore tops^l double reefed; asd 
lift ttM'' ^y '^^^ '^ phuniom. Hoc a word was ^pokea, and we saw 
HI WW W <l*ck hill rlir man ^it the wheel. Toward morning the 
(Mdte Mil hifl hvjfl out of [he com^^anion-way and (old ihe second 
IM#^wtK>aimm*iiid(^dour watch, to look out for a change of wind, 
^hIMi iliualiy tiillowrd 3 calm and heavy rain; and it was well 
ifeii IhI Ail; tvt in a few minutes it fell dead calm, the vessel lost 
W MMiS*'^^^> ^^^ *^^ ^^^^ ceased. We hauled up the trysail 
IMI <OUrWl, lt)uared ihe after yards, and waited for the change, 
vvkicti rtffW in a few minutes^ with a vengeance, from the noith- 
W«*ii iha i^^poiite point of the compass. Owing to our precautions, 
Wt W<n 001 ukon jihack, but ran before the wind with square 
\*t^ Tlie captain coming on deck, we braced up a little and stood 
(nrk for our anchorage. With the change of wind came a change 
<t| WMtbcr, and in two hours the wind moderated into [he light 
Hftdy bfw/c. which blows down the coast the greater part of the 
MOTt Juid, from Its regularity^ might be called a trade-wind. The 
WK Cvnw up bright, and we set royals, skysaih, and studding-sails, 
HUliVfrQ under fair way for Santa Barbara, The litcle Loriotte was 
Mirrn of hih nearly out of sight; but we saw nothing of the Aya- 
nkchn. In a short time *he appeareJ, standing OLJt from Santa Rosa 
ItUnJ, under the lee cf which she had been hove to» all nighr. Our 
captain was anxious to get in before her, for it would be a great 
credit (o uKi on the coast, to beat the Ayacucho, which had been 
called (he best sailer in the North Pacific, in which she had been 
known at a trader for &lk years or more. We had an advantage over 
hfft in light winds, from our royals and skysails which we carried 
both at the fore and main, and also in our studding-saih; for Cap- 
tain Wilson carried nothing above top-gallant-sails, and always un- 
bent his studding-sails when on the coast. As the wind was light 
And fair, we held our own, for some time, when we were both 
obliged to brace up and come upon a taught bowline, after rounding 
the point; and here he had us on fair ground, and walked away 
from us, aa you would haul in a line. Ht afterwards said that we 
filled well enough with the wind free, but that ^ve him a taught 
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bowline, and he would beat us, if we had all the caavas of the 
Royal George. 

The Ayacucho got to the anchoring ground about hali an hour 
beiore us, and was Furling her sails when we came up to it. This 
picking up your cables is a very nice piece of work. U requires some 
seamanship lo do it, and come 10 at your former moorings, without 
letting go another anchor. CapLaiii Wilson was remarkable, among 
the sailors on the coasU for his skill in doing this; sad our caprain 
never let go a second anchor during all the time that I was with 
him. Coming a little to the windward of our buoy, we clewed up 
the light sails, backed our main top-sail, and lowered a boat, which 
pulled ofFf und made fast a ^pare hawser to the buoy on the end of 
the sbp-ropc We brought the other end to the capstan, and hove 
in upon it until we came to the slip-rope, which wc took to the 
windlass, and walked her up to her chain, the captain helping her 
by backing ?nd Ming the sails. The chain is then passed through 
the haw^e-hole and round the windlass, and bitted, the slip-rope 
taken round outside and hraughi into the stern port, and she is 
safe in her old berth. After wc had got through, the mate told us 
that this was a small touch of Cahfornia, the like of which we 
must expect to have through the winter. 

After we had furled the sails and got dinner, we saw the Loriotte 
nearingj and she had her anchor befnre nigbc> At sun-down we 
went ashore again, and found the Loriotte's boat waiting on the 
beach. The Sandwich Islander, who could speak English, told us 
that he had been up to the town; that our agent, Mr. R^— , and 
some other passengers, were going to Monterey with us, and that 

we were to i^ijl the same night. In a few minutes Captain T , 

with two gentlemen and a lady, came down, and we got ready to 
go oH, They had a good dea[ of baggage, which we put into the 
bows of the boat, and then two of us look the sefiora in our arms, 
and waded with her through the water, and put her down safely 
in the stem. She appeared much amused with the transaction, atid 
her husband was perfectly siiiisfied, thinking any arrangement good 
which saved his wetting hia feet. 1 pulled the after oar, so that I 
heard the conversation, and learned that one of the men, who, as 
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well iis I could sec in die darkness, was a young-looking man, in the 
European dress, and covered up in i large cloak, was the ageui of 
the firm to which our \essd belonged; and the otheri who was 
dressed in the Spanish dress of the country, was 3 brother o£ our 
captain, who had been many years a trader on the coast, and had 
married the lady who was in [he boat< She was a delicate, dark- 
complexioned yoLtng woman, and of one of the best families in 
California. I also iound that we were to s^l the same night. As 
soon as we got on boards the boats were hoisted up, the s^k loosed, 
the windUsK maimed, the slip-ropes and gear cast off; and after 
about twenty mmutes of heaving at the windlass, making sail, and 
bracing yards, we were well under weigh, and going widi a fair 
wind up the coast to Monterey, The Loriotte got under weigh 
at the same time^ and was also bound up to Monterey, but as she 
look a di/Tereni course from us, keeping the land aboard, while we 
kept well out to sea, we soon lost sight of her. We had a fair wind, 
which is something unustjal when coming up, as the prevailing 
wind is the nonh, which blows direcdy down the coast; whence the 
northern are called the windward, and the southera the leeward 
ports* 
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CHAPTER XI 

P\£SAC£ UP TJIE Coast— Mo >JTEEEY 

WE got clear of the islands before sunrise the next morning, 
and by twelve oVlock were out of the canfil, and off Foini 
Conception, the plsce where we fitst made the land upon 
our arrival. This i& the largest point oo the coast, and is uninhabited 
headland, stretching out into the PadHc, and has the reputation of 
being very windy. Any vessel does well which gets by ic without a 
gale, especially in the winter season. We were going along with 
studding-sails set on both sides, when, as we came round the point, 
wc had lo haul our wind, and take in the Ice atudding-sails. As the 
brig came more upon the wind, she felt it more, and we doused 
the sky-sailsj but kept the weather studding-sails on her, bracing the 
yards forward so that the swinging-booni nearly touched the sprit- 
sail yard. She now lay over to it, the wind was fresheningj and the 
captJLQ was evidently "^dragging on to hefp" His brother and Mr, 
R' — t looking a litile squally, said something to him, but he only 
answered that he knew the vessel and what she would carry. He 
was evidently showing off his vessel, and letting them know how 
he could carry saiL He stood up to windward, holding on by the 
backstays, and looking up at the sticks, to see how much they would 
bear; when a puH come which settled the matter. Then it was "'haul 
dovra," and ''clew up/' royals, flying-jib, and studding-sails, all at 
once. There was what the sailors cdl a "mess" — everything let go, 
nothing hauled in, and everything flying. The poor Spanish woman 
came to the companion-way, looking as pale as a ghost, and nearly 
frightened to death. The mate and some men forward were trying 
to haul in the lower studding'Sail, which had blown over the sprit- 
sail yard-arm and round the guys; while the topmast-studding-sail 
boom, after buckling up and Epringing out again like a piece of 
whai^ae, broke off at the boom-iron. I sprang aloft to take in the 
main top-gallant studding-sail, but before I got into the top, the tack 
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panicuiarJy San Diego, there is very little wood, and the country 
has a naked, level appearance, though it is slU very fertile. 

The bay of Monterey U very wide at the enrraoce, being about 
twenry-four miies between the two points, Ano Nuevo at the north, 
and Pinos m the 5onth| btit narrows gradu^y as you approach the 
town, which h situated in a bend, or large cove, at the south- 
eastern extremity, and about eighteen miles from the points, which 
makes the whole depth of the bay. The shores are extremely well 
wooded, (the pine abounding upon them,) and as it was now the 
rainy season, everything was as green as nature could make it,^-the 
grass, die leaves, and all; the birds were singing in the woods, and 
great numbers of wild-fowl were flying over our heads. Here we 
could he safe from the south-casters. We came to anchor within two 
cable lengths of the &hore, and the town lay directly before us, 
making a very pretty appearance; its houses being plastered, which 
gives a much better efTect than those of Santa Barbara, which are 
of a raud-color. The red liles, too, on the roofs, contrasted well with 
the white plastered sides and with the extreme greenness of the 
lawn upon which the houses — about an hundred in number — were 
dotted aboutj here and there, irregularly. There are in this place, 
and in every other town which I saw in California, no streets, or 
fences, (except here and there a small patch was fenced in (or a 
garden,) so that the houses arc placed at random upon the green, 
which, as they are of one story and of the cottage form, gives them 
a pretty effect when seen from a little distance. 

It was a fine Saturday afternoon when we came to anchor, the 

sun about an hour high, and everything looking pleasandy. The 

Mexican flag was fiying from the litdc square Presidio, and the 

drums and trumpets of the soldiers, who were out on parade, 

sounded over the water, and gave great life to the scene- Every one 

waa delighted with the appearance of things- We felt as though we 

I had got into a Christian (which in the sailor's vocabubry means 

\ civilized) country. The iirst impression which California had 

\made upon us was very disagreeable >-the open roadstead of Santa 

iBarbara; anchoring three miles from the shore; running out to sea 

Ibefore every south-easter; landing in a high surf; with a little dark- 

fooking town, a mile from the beach; and not a sound to be heard, 
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or anything to be ^eea^ but Sandwich Islanders, hide^, and ullow- 
bags. Add to diis the gale ofl Point Conception, and no one can be 
3E 3 loss to account for our agreeable disappoint mem in Monterey. 
Be^de all this, we soon learned, whicb wa5 of no small importance 
to U5, that there was litde or no sur£ here, and this afternoon the 
beach was as smooth as a duck-pond. 

We landed the agent and passengers, and found several persons 
waiting for them on the beach, among whom were some, who, 
though dressed in the cosiume of the coiintry, spoke English; and 
who, we afterwards learned, wcfe English and Americans who had 
married and settled in the country. 

I also connected with our arrival here another circumstance which 
more nearly concerns myself; viz^ my first act of what the sailors 
will allow to be seamanship — sending down a royal-yard, 1 had 
seen it done once or twice at sea^ and an old sailor> whose favor I 
had taken some pains to gain, had taught me carefully everything 
which was necessary to be done, and in its proper order, and advised 
me to take the first opportunity when we were in port, and try it. 
I lold the second mate, with whom 1 had been pretty thick when he 
was before the masi, that T would do it, and got him to ask the mate 
to send me up the firs^ time they were struck- Accordingly I was 
called upon, and went up, repeating the operations over in my mind, 
taking care to get everything in its order, for the sUghiest mistake 
spoils the whole. Fortunately, I got through without any word from 
the officer, and heard the *'wetl done" of the mate, when the yard 
reached the deck, with as much satisfaction as I ever felt at Cam- 
bridge on seeing a "bene" at the foot of a l-atin exercise. 
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the officers of [he ctisioins, five in number, came on board, and began 
overhauling the cargo, maiiifesi, eic, 

The Mexican revenue laws are very strict, and require the whole 
cargo to be landed, examined, and taken on board again; but our 

agent, Mr, R , had succeeded in compounding with them for the 

two last vessels, and saving the trouble of taking the cargo ashore- 
The olTicers were dressed in the costume which we found prevailed 
through the country. A broad43nmmed hat, usually of a black or 
dark-brown color, with a gtk or figured band round the crown, and 
lined inside with silk; a short jacket o£ silk or figured calico, (the 
Eutopeao skirted body-coai i^ never worn;] the &hirt open in the 
neck; rich waistcoat, if any; pantaloons wide, straight, and long> 
usually ol velvet) velveieeti, or broadcloth; or else short breeches 
and white stockings. They wear the deer-skin shoe, which is of a 
dark-brov^n color, and, (being made by Indians,) usually a good deal 
ornamented. They have no suspenders, but always wear a sash round 
the waist, which is generally red, and varying in quality with the 
means of the wearer. Add to this the never-failing cloak, and you 
have the dress of the Californian. This last garnieni, the cloak, is 
always a mark of the rank and wealth of the owner. The '*gentc 
dc raz6n" or aristocracy, wear cloaks of black or dark blue broad' 
cloth, with as much velvet and trimmings as may be; and from this 
they go down to the blanket of che Indian; ihe middle classes wear- 
ing something like a large lable^loth, with a hole in the middle for 
ihe bead to go through. This is often as coarse as a blanket, but 
being beautifully woven with various colors, is quite showy at a 
distance. Among the Mexicans there is no working class; (the 
[ndians being slaves and doing all the hard work;) and every rich 
map looks hke a grandee, and every poor scamp like a broken-down 
gentleman- I have often seen a man with a fine figure, and courteous 
manners, dressed in broadcloth and velvety with a noble horse com- 
pletely covered with trappings; without a read in his pocket, and 
absolutely suffering for something to eat. 



CHAPTER XllI 
Tk\dinc— A British Sailor 

THE next day, the cargo having been entered in due form, 
wc began trading* The trade-room was fitted up in the 
steerage, and furnished out with the lighter goods, and 

with specimens of the resc of the cargo; and M , a young nun 

who came out from Boston with us, before the mast, was taken out of 
the forecastle, and made supercargo's clerk* He was well qualified 
for the business, having been clerk in a counting-house in Boston. 
He had been troubled for some time with the rheumatism, which 
unfitted him for the wet and exposed duty of i sailor on the coast. 
For a week or ten days all was Lfe on board. The people came off 
to look and to buy — men, women, and childrenj and we were 
continually going in the boats, carrying goods and passengers, — 
for they have no boats of their own. Everything must dress itself 
and come aboard and see the new vessel, i£ it were only to buy a 
paper of pins. The agent and his clerk managed the sales, while we 
were busy in the hold or in the boats. Our cargo was an assorted 
one; that \s, it consisted of everything under the sun. We had spirits 
of all kinds, (sold by the cask,) teas^ coffee, sugars, spices, raisins, 
molasses, hardware, crockery- ware, tinware, cutlery, clothing of all 
kinds, boots and shoes from Lynn, calicoes and cottons from Lowell, 
crepes, silks; also shawls, scarfs, necklaces, jewelry, and combs for 
the ladies; furniture; and in fact, everything thai can be imagined, 
from Chinese fire-works to English cart-whcds — of which we had 
a do^en pairs wiih their iron rims on. 

The Californians are an idle, thriftless people, and can make 
nothing for themsalves. The country abounds in grapes, yet they 
buy bad wines made in Boston and brought round by i:s, at an im- 
mense price, and retail it among themselves at a real (12^4 cents) by 
the small wine-glass. Their hides, too, which they value at two 
dollars in mooeyt they give for something which costs seventy-five 
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cencs in Boston; and buy shoes (like sis not, rrmde of their own hides, 
and which have been curied tv/ke around Cape Horn) at three 
or four dollars, and "chicken-skin" boots at fifteen dollars apiece. 
Things sell, on an average, at an advance of nearly three hundred 
per ceni upon the Boston prices- This is partly owing to the heavy 
duties which the government, in their wisdom, with the intent, 
no doubt, of keeping the silver in the country, has laid upon imports. 
These duiies, and the enormous expenses of so long a voyage, keep 
all merchants, but chose of heavy capital, from engaging in ihe 
trade. Nearly two-thirds of all the articles imported into the cauiitry 
from round Cape Horn, for the last six years, ha>e been by the 
single houie of Bryant, Sturgis £c Co, to whom our vessel belonged, 
and who have a permanent agent on the coast. 

This kind of business was new to us, and we liked it very well 
for a few days, though we were hard at work every minute from 
daylight to dark; and sometimes even later. 

By being thus continually engaged in transporting passengers 
with their goods, to and fro, we gained considerable knowledge 
of the character, dress, and Language of the people. The dress of 
the men was as 1 have before described it. The women wore gowns 
of various teitture — silks, crape, calicoes, etc., — made after the Euro- 
pean style, except that the sleeves were short, leaving the arm bate, 
and thjt they were loose about the waist, having no corsets. They 
wore shoes of kid, or satin; sashes or belts of bright colors; and 
almost always a necklace and ear-rings. Bontiets they had none. I 
only saw one on the coast, and that belonged to the wife of an 
American sea-captain who had settled in San Diego, and had 
imported the chaotic mass of straw and ribbon, as a choice present 
to his new wife. They wear their hair (which is almost invariably 
black, or a very dark brown) long in their necks, sometimes loose, 
and sometimes in long braids; though the married women often 
do it up on a high comb. Their only protection against the sun and 
weather is a Ijrge mantle which they put over their heads, drawing 
it close round ihdr faces, when they go out of doors, which is gen- 
erally only in pleasant weather. When in the house, or sitting out 
in front of it, which they often do in fine weather, they usually 
wear a small scarf or neckerchief of a rich pattern. A band, also, 
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about the top o£ the head, widi 3 cross, star^ or other ornament in 
froDl, is common. Their com^jlexions are various, depending — as 
well as their dress and manner — upon their rank; or, m other words, 
upon lh« amount of Spanish blood ihey can lay claim to. Those 
who are of pure Spanish blood, having never intermarried with tha 
aborigines, have clear brunette complexions, and sometime^ even 
as fair as those of English women. Tliere are but few of these 
families In California; being mostly tho^: in ofHcial stations, or 
who, on the expiration of their olhcc^ have ^ttlcd here upoa 
properly which they have acquired; and others who have been 
banished for state ofiences. These form the aristocracy; incer- 
marrjing, and keeping up an exclusive system in every re&peci. 
They can be lold by their complexions, dress, m:inner, and al»i by 
their speech; for, calling themselves Casulians, they are very 
ambitioas o£ speaking the pure Castilian language, which is spokca 
in a somewhat corrupted dialect by the lower classes. From thia 
upper class, they go down by regular shades, growing more and 
more dark and rauddy^ until you come to the pure Indian, who 
runs about with nothing upon him but a small piece of cloth, kept 
up by a wide leather strap drawn round his waist. Generally 
speaking, each person a caste is decided by the quality of the blood, 
which shows itself, too plainly to be concealed, at hrst sight. Yec 
the least drop of Spanish blood, if it be only of quadroon or octoroon, 
is su0icieni to raise them from the rank of slaves, and entitle them 
ro a suit of clothes — boots, hat, doak, spursj long knife> and all com- 
plete^ though coarse and dirty as may be, — and Lo call themselves 
E^panolos, and to hold property, if they can get any. 

The fondness for dress among the women is excesMve, and is 
often the ruin of many of them. A present of a fine mantle, or of 
a necklace or pair of ear-rings, gains the favor of the greater part 
of them. Nothing is more common than to see a woman living in 
a house of only two rooms, and the ground for a (kxjr, dressed ia 
spangled satin shoes, silk gown, high comb, and gilt, if not gold, 
ear-rings and necklace. If their husbands do not dress them well 
enough, they will soon receive presents from others. They used to 
spend whole days on board our vessels, examining the fine clothes 
and ornaments, and frequently made purchases at a rale which 
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would have made a seamstress or waititig-maid in Boston open 
her eyes. 

Nesl to the love of dress, I was most struck with the fineness o£ 
the voices and beauty of the intonations of bath sexes. Every 
common ruflian-loolcing fellow, wilh a slouched hat, blanket cloak, 
dirty under-dres£> and soiled leather leggins, appeared to me to be 
speaking elegant Spanish. It was a pleasure, Jimply to liscen to the 
sound of ihe language, before 1 could attach any meaning to it. 
They have a good deal o£ the Creole drawl, but it is varied with an 
occasional extreme rapidity of utterance, in which they seem lo skip 
from consonant to coosonam, un[il, lighting upon a broad, open 
vowdt they rest upon that to restoie the balance of sound. The 
women carry this peculiarity of speaking to a much grciter extreme 
lh:in the men, who have more evenness and statcbness of utterance. 
A common bullock -driver, on horseback, delivering a message, 
seemed to speak like an ambassador at an audience. In fact, they 
sometimes appeared to me to be a people on whom a curse had 
fallen, and stripped ihem of everything but their pride, thdr 
manners^ and their voices. 

Another thing that surprised me was the quantity oE silver that 
was in circulation. I certainly never saw so much silver at one 
dme in my life, as during ihe week that we were at Monterey. The 
truth is, they have no credit sysiem, no banks, and no way of 
investing money but in cattie. They have no circuladng medium 
but silver and hides — which the sailors call "California bank notes." 
Everything that they buy they must pay for in one or the other of 
these things. The hides they bring down dried and doubled, in 
clumsy ox-carts, or upon mules' backs, and the money they carry 
tied up in a handkerchief; — iifiyt eighty, or an hundred dollaira 
and half dollars, 

I had never studied Spanish while at college, and could not speak 
a word, when at Juan Fernandez; but during the latter part of the 
passage out, 1 borrowed a grammar and dictionary from the cabin, 
and by a continual use of these, and a careful attention to every word 
that 1 heard spoken, I soon got a vocabulafy together, and began 
talking for myself- As I soon knew more Spanish than any of the 
ciew, (who indeed knew none at all,) and had been at college and 
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knew Latin, 1 gol the name o£ a great linguist, and was always sent 
for by the captain and officers to gel provisions, or to carry letters and 
messages to different parts of the cown. 1 was ofcen sent to get 
sometlting whith I could not tell tlie name of to save my life; but 
I liked the business, and accordingly never pleaded ignorance. 
Sometimes ] managed to jump below and take a look ai my dic- 
tionary before going ashore; or else 1 overhauled some English 
reiideni on my way^ and got the word from him; and then, by 
signs, and (he help of my Latin and French, contrived to get along* 
This was a good exercise for me, and no dotibi taught me more than 
I should have learned by months of study and reading; it also gave 
me opportunities of seeing the customs^ characters, and domestic 
arrangements of the people; beside being a great relief from ibe 
monotony of a day spent on board ship, 

Monterey, as far as my observation goes, is decidedly the pleas- 
aniest and most civilized-looking place in Californij. In the centre 
of it 1a an open squ^e, surrounded by four Unes of one-story 
plastered buildings, with half a dozen cannon in the centre; some 
mounted, and others not. This is the "Presidio," or fort* Every 
town has a presidio in its centre; or rather, every presidio has a town 
built around it; for the forts were first built by the Mexican govern^ 
meat, and then the people built near tliem for proteccion. The 
presidio here was entirely open and unfortified. There were several 
officers with long titles, and about eighty soldiers, but they were 
poorly paid, fed, clothed, and disciplined. The governor-general, or, 
ai he is commonly called, the "general,'' Uves here; which makes it 
the seal of government. He is appoiciied by the central government 
at Mexico, and is the chief civil and mihiary o^cer. In addition to 
him, each town has a commandant, who is the chief military officer, 
and has charge of the fort^ and o£ all transections with foreigners 
and foreign vessels; and two or three alcaldes and corregidores, 
elected by the inhabitants, who are the civil officers. Courts and 
jurisprudence ihey have no knowledge of. Small municipal matters 
arc regulated by the alcaldes and corregidores; and everything relat- 
ing lo the general government, to the mihtary, and to foreigners, 
by the commandants, acting under the governor-gencrah Capital 
cases ar« decided by him, upon personal inspection, if he is near; 
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or upon tnjnuies teni by the proper officers, if the o^ender is at 3 
dittanr place. No ProteiUni has any civil rights, nof can he hold 
any property, cr, indeed, remain morr ihzn 3 few weeks on shore, 
unless he belong to some vessel. Consequently, the Americans and 
English who intend to remain here become Catholics, to a man; 
the current phrase among them being, — "A man must leave his con- 
science 3t C^pe Horn." 

But to return to Monrerey. The houses here, 3s everywhere else 
in California, are of one siory, buik oE day m^de into large bricks, 
about a foot and a half square and three or four inches thidt, and 
hardened in the sun. These are cemented together by mortar of the 
same material, and the whole are of a common diit<olor. The floors 
are generally of earth, the windows grated and without glass; and 
the doors, which are seldom shut, open direcdy into the common 
room^ there being no entries. Some of ilie more wealthy inhabiianti 
have glass to their windows and hoard Boors; and in Monterey 
□early all the houses arc plastered on the outside* The better hou^s, 
too, have red tiles upon the roofs. The common ones have two or 
three rooms which open into each other, and are furm^hed with a 
bed or two, a few chairs and tables^ a looking-glass, a crudfu of 
some material or otber, and small daubs of paintings enclosed in 
glass, and representing some miracle or martyrdom. They have no 
chimneys or Rre-pbces in the houses, the climate being such as to 
make a lire unnecessary; and all their cooking is done in a small 
CDok'bouse, separated from the house. The Indians, as I have said 
before, do all the hard work, two or three being attached to each 
house; and tbc poorest permns are able to keep one, at least, for 
they have only to feed them and give them a small piece of coarse 
cloth and ^ belt, for the males; and a coarse gown, without shoes or 
stockings, for the females* 

[a Monterey there are a number of English and Americans (Eng- 
lish or "Ingles" all are called who speak the English language) who 
have married Californians, become uiiilcd to the Catholic church, 
and acquired considerable property. Having more industry, frugal- 
ity, and enterprise than llie natives, they soon get nearly all the 
trade into their hands. They usually keep shops, in which they 
retail the goods purchased in larger quantities from our vessels, and 
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also send a good deal into ihe interior, taking hides in pay^ which 
they again barter with our vesseU. In every towa on the coast there 
are foreigners engaged in this kind of trade, whiJe I recollect but 
two shops kept by natives. The people are generally suspicious of 
foreigners^ and they would not he allowed co remain, were it not 
that they become good Catholics, and by marrying natives, and 
bringing up their chJldten as Caiholics and Mexicans, and nor reach' 
mg them the English language, ihey quiet suspicion, and even be- 
come popular and leading men. Ilie chief alcaldes in Monterey and 
Santa Barbara were both Yankees by birih, 

The men in Monterey appeared to me to be always oa horseback. 
Horses are as abundant here as dogs and chickens were in Juan Fer- 
nandez. There are no stables to keep them in, bur ihey are allowed 
lo run wild and graze wherevex they please, being branded, and 
having long leather ropes, called "lassos," attached to their necks 
and dragging along behind ihem, by which they can be easily taken. 
The men usually catch one in the morning, throw a saddle and 
bridle upon him, and use him for the day, and let him go at night, 
catching another the next day. When they go on long journeys, 
they ride one horse down» and catch another, throw tlie saddle and 
bridle upon him, and after riding him down, take a third, and so on 
to the end of the journey. There are probably 00 better riders in 
the world. They get upon a horse when only four or five yeara 
old, their linle legs not long enough 10 come half way over hit 
sides; and may almost he said to keep on him until they have grown 
to him. The stirrups are covered or boxed up in fronts to prevent 
their catching when riding through the woods; and the saddles are 
large and heavy, strapped very tight upon the horse, and have large 
pommels, or loggerheads, in front, round which the "lasso*' is coiled 
when not in use. They can hardly go from one house to anodier 
without getting on a horse, there being generally several standing 
tied to the door-posts of the littk cottages. When they wish to show 
their activity, they make no use of their stirrups in mounting, but 
striking the horse, spring into the saddle as he starts, and sticking 
their long spurs into him, go oS on the full run. Their spurs are 
cruel things, having four or five rowels, each an inch in length, dull 
nind rusty. The tianks of the horses are often sore from them, and I 
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have jeen men come in fiom chLi&ing bullocks with iheir hor^s* 
hiad legs and quarters covered with blood. They frcc^uenlly give 
cKhibicion^ of their horsemanship, in races, bull-baidngs» etc.; but 
as we were not ashore during any holyday, we saw nothing of it- 
Monterey h also i] great place for cock-iighting, gambling o£ all 
sorts, fandangoSj and every kind of amusemeac and knavery. Trap- 
pers and hunters^ who occjsionally arrive here frotn over the Rocky 
mountains, with their vduable skins and furs, are often emertained 
with every sort of amusement and dissipation, until they have wasted 
their time and their money, and go back, stripped of everything. 

Nothing but the character of the people prevents Monterey from 
becoming a great town. The soil is as rich as man could wish; 
climate as good as any in the world; water abundant^ ^nd situation 
EKiremely beautiful. The harbor^ too, is a good one, being subject 
only to one bad wind, the north; and though the holding-ground 
is not the best, yet I heard of but one vessel's being driven ashore 
here- That was a Mexican brig, which went ashore a few months 
before OLir arrival, and was a total wreck, all the crew but one being 
drowned. Yet this was from the carelessness or ignorance of the 
captain, who paid out all his small cable before he let go his other 
anchor. The ship Lagoda, of Boston, was there at the time, and rode 
out the gale in safety, without dragging at all, or finding it necessary 
to strike her top-gatlant masts. 

The only vessel in port with us was the litde Loriocte. I frequently 
went on board her, and became very well acquain[ed with her 
Sandwich Island crew. One o£ diem could speak a little English, 
and from him I learned a good deal about them. They were well 
formed and active, with black eycsj mtelbgent countenances, dark- 
olive^ or, 1 should rather say, copper complexions and coarse black 
hair, but not woolly like the negroes. They appeared 10 be talking 
continually- In the forecastle there wa* a complete Babeh Their 
language is cjiiiemely guttural, and not pleasant at first, but im- 
proves as you hear it more, and is said to have great capacity. They 
use a good deal of gesticulation, and are exceedingly animated, 
saying with their might what thdr tongues End to say. They are 
complete water-dogs, therefore very good in boating, li h for this 
reason that there are so many of them on the coast of California; 
they being very gtxxl hands in the surf. They are also quick aiKi 
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active in the rigging, and good hands in warm weather; but those 
who have been with ihem round Cape Horn» and in high latitudes^ 
say that they are useless in cold weathern In their dress they are 
precisely like our sailors. In addition to these Islanders, the vessel 
hnd iwo English sailors, who acted as boatswains over the Islanders, 
and took care of the rigging. One of them I shall always remember 
as the best specimen of the thoroughbred English sailor that 1 ever 
saw. He had been to sea from a boy, having served a regular 
apprenticeship of seven years, as all English sailors are obhged to 
do, and was then about four or five and twenty. He was tall; but 
you only perceived it when lie was standing by the ade of others, 
for the greac breadth of his shoulders and chest made him appear 
but little above the middle height. His chest was a^ deep ai it was 
widc^ his arm like that of Hercules; and his hand '*ihe Eiat of a tar 
— every hair n rope-yarn.'* With all this he had one of the pleasantest 
smiles I ever saw. His cheeks were of a handsome brown; his 
teeth brilliantly white; and his hair, of a raven black, waved in 
loo% turls all over his head, and fine, open forehead; and his eyes 
he might have sold to a duchess at the price of diamonds, for their 
brilliancy* As for their color, they were hke the Irishman's pig, 
which would not stay to be counted, every change of position and 
light seemed to give them a new hue; but their prevailing color was 
black, or nearly so. Take him with his well-varnished black tarpaulin 
Stuck upon the back of his head; his long locks coming down almost 
into his eyes; his white duck browsers and shirt; blue jacket; and 
black kerchief, tied loosely round his neck; and he was a fine speci- 
men o£ manly beauty. On his broad chest he had stamped with India 
ink "Parting moments;" — a ship ready to sail; a boat on the beach- 
and a girl and her sailor lover taking their farewell. Underneath 
were printed ihc initials of his own name> and two other 
letters, standing for some name which he knew better than I did. 
This was very well done, having been e^cccuted by a man who made 
it his business to print with India ink, for sailors, at Havre. Oq 
one of his broad arms, he had the crucifixion, and on the other the 
sign of ihe "foul anchor." 

He was very fond of reading, and we lent him most of the books 
wiiich we had in the forecastle, which he read and returned to us 
the fKXt time we fell in with him. He had a good deal of informa- 
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tion, and (us c^pt^c said he was 3 perfect se^mian, aad worth his 
weight in gold on board a vessel) in fair weather and in foul. Mis 
strength musi: have been great, and he bad die sight of a vulture. 
It is strange that one should be so minute in the description of an 
unknown, outcast ^ilor, whom one may never see agaii^ and whom 
no one may care to hear about; buE so it is. Some p^ple we see 
under no remarkable circumstances, but whom, for some reason or 
other, we never forget. He allied himself Bill Jackson; and I know 
no one of all my accidental atquoiniances to whom I would more 
gladly give a shake of the band than to him. Whoever falls in witii 
him will find a handsome, hearty fellow, and a gpod shipmate 

Sunday came again while we were at Monterey, bin as before, 
it brought us no bolyday. The people on shore dressed themselves 
and came od in greater numbers than ever, and we were em- 
ployed all day in boating and breaking out cargo* so that we had 
hardly time to cat. Our cidet/ant second mate, who was determined 
to get liberty if it was to be had, dressed himself in a long coal and 
black bat^ and polished his shoes, and went aft and asked to go 
ashore. He coidd not have done a more imprudent thing; for he 
knew that no liberty would be given; and besides, sailors, however 
sure they may be of having Ubcriy granted them always go aft in 
thdr %vorking clothes, to appear as though chey had no reason to 
expect anything, and then wash, dress, and shave, after they get 
their liberty. Bui this poor fellow was always getting into hot water, 
and if there was a wrong way of doing a thing, was sure to hit 
upon it. Wc looked to see him go oft, knowing pretty wcU what 
his reception would be. The captain was walking the quarter-deck> 

smoking his morning cigar, and F went as far as the break of 

the deck, and there waited for him to notice him. The captaia 
took two or three turns, and then walking directly up to him, sur- 
veyed him from head to foot, and lifting up his forefinger, said a 
word or two, in a tone too low for us to hear, but which had a 
magical effect upon poor F— . He walked forward, sprang into 
the fcrecasde, and in a moment more made his appearance in his 
common clothes, and went qui^ly to work agaiii. What the 
captain said to him, we never could get him to tell, but it certainly 
changed him outwardly and inwardly in a most surprismg manner. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

Santa Barbara — HiDE-DROtHiNr, — Harkor 

San Pedro 



Du T] ES— D ISCONTE?JT~ 



AFTER a few days, finding the trade beginning to slacken* we 

u\ hove our anchor up, set our topsails, ran tbe scars and stripes 

A -m^up to the peak, fired a gun, which was returned from the 

PresidJOi and \eh the hliie Icwn astern, runjung out of ihs b^y, and 

bearing down the coast again^ for Santa Barbara. As we were now 

going to leeward, we had a fair wind and a plenty o£ it. After 

tloubling Pom: Pinos, we bore up, set studding-sails alow and aloft, 

and were walking off at the rate of eight or nine knots, promising 

to traverse in twenty-four hours the distance wfiich we were nearly 

;tliree weeks in uaveriing on (lie passage up. We passed Point Con- 

fception at a flying rate, the wind blowing so that it would have 

seemed half a gale to u^i if we had been going the other way and 

close hauledn As wc drew near the islands ofT Santa Barbara, it 

died away a little but we came-to at our old anchoring-ground in lew 

ihan thirty hours from the lime of leaving Monterey. 

Here everything was pretty much as we left it^^e laige bay 
without a vessel in it; the surf roaring and rolling in upon the 
beach; the white mission; the dark town and the high, treeless 
mountains. Here^ too, we had our south-easter tacks aboard again, 
— sIip-ropes» buoy-ropes, sails furled with reefs in rhem, and rope- 
yarns for gaskets. We lay here about a fortnight, employed in land- 
ing goods and taking ofT hides, occasionally, when the surf was not 
high; but there did not appear to be one-half the business doing 
here that there was in Monterey. In fact> so far as we were con- 
cerned, the town might almost as well have been in the middle of 
the Cordilleras. We lay at a distance of three mites from the beach, 
and the town was nearly a mile fariher; so that we saw little or 
nothing of it. Occasionally we landed a few goods, which were 
taken away by Indians in large, clumsy oK-carts, with the yoke on 
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the ox's neck instead of under it, and ivith small solid wheels. A few 
hide^ were brougJit clown, which we carried off in [fie California 
slyle. This wc had now got pretty well accustomed to; and hard- 
ened to also; ior it does require a licde hardening even itf the 
toughest H 

The hides are always brought down dry, or they would not be 
received. When they are caken from the animal, they have holes 
t:ut in the ends, and are suked duj, and thus dried in thd" sun with- 
out shrinking. They are then doubled once, lengthwise, with the 
hair side usually in, and sent down, upon mules or in carts, and 
piled above highwater marl^; and then we ruke them upon our 
heads, one at ,1 timej or two, if they are small, and wade out with 
them and throw them into the boiU, which as there are' no whar\es» 
we are usually kept anchored by a small kedge, or keelek, juat out- 
side of the surf. Wc all provided ourselves with thick Scotch' caps, 
which- would be soft to the head, and at the same time protect it; 
for we soon found that however it might look or feel at first the 
*'head-work'' was the only system for California- For besides that 
the seas, bifeaking high, often obliged us to carry the hides so. In 
order to keep them dry, we found that, as they were very large and 
heavy, and nearly as stiff as boards, it was the only way that we 
could carry them with any convenience to ourselves. Some of the 
crew tried other expedients, saying that they looked too much like 
West India negroes; but they all came lo it at last. The great an 
is in getEing them on the head. We had to take them fron> the 
ground, and as they were often very heavy, and as wide as the arms 
could stretch and easily taken by the wind, we used to have some 
irouble with diem. I have often been laughed at myself, and joined 
in laughing ai others, pitching themselves down in^ the sand, iiying 
lo swing a large hide upon their heads, or rtearly blown over with 
one in a little gust o£ wind. The captain made it harder for us, by 
telling us that it was "California fashion" to carry two on the head 
at a time; and as he insisted upon it, and we did not wish to be 
outdone by oiher vessels, we carried two for the first few months; 
but after falling in wi[h a few other "hide-droghers/' and finding 
that they carried only one at a time we "knocked off' the extra one, 
and thud made our duty somewhat easier. 
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After we had got our heads used to the weight, and had learned 
the true California style of tossing a hide, we could carry off rwo or 
three hundred in 3 short time, withoui much trouble; hut ii was 
always wet work, and, t£ the beach was stony, bad for our feet; for 
we, of course, always went barcfooicd on this duty, as no shoes 
could stand such constant wetting with salt water. TheHj too, we 
had a long pull of three miles, with a loaded boat, which often 
look a couple of hours. 

We had now got well settled down Into our harbor duties, which, 
as they are a good deal different from tho^ at sea, it may be well 
enough 10 describe. In the first place, all hands are called at day' 
light, or rather — especially if the days are short — before daylight, as 
toon as the first grey of the morning. The cook makes his fire in the 
galley; ihe steward goes about hii work in the cabin; and the crew 
rig the head pump, and wash down the decks. The chief mate is 
always on deck, but takes no active part, all the duty coming upon 
the second mate, who has 10 toll up his crow^crs and paddle about 
decks bafefootecl, Uke the rest of the crew. The ivashing, swabbing, 
squilgeeing, etc., lasts, or is made to last, until eight o'clock, when 
breakfjsi is ordered, fore and aft. After breakfast, for which half 
an hour is allowol* tlie boats are lowered down, and m^de fast 
astern, or out lo the swinging booms, by ges-warps, and the crew 
are turncd-to upon their day's work. This 15 various, and its char- 
acter depends upon circumstances. There is always more or less of 
boating, in small bojts; and if heavy goods are to be taken ashore, 
or hides are brought down to the beach for us, then all hands are 
sent ashore with an officer in the long boat. Then there is always 
a good deal to be done m the hold: goods to be broken out; and 
cargo to be shifted, to make room for hides, or to keep the trim 
of the vessek In addition to this, the usual work upon the rigging 
must be done- There is a good deal of the latter kind of work 
which can only be done when the vessel is in port;— and then 
everything must be kept taught and in good order; spun-yarn made; 
chahng gear repaired? and all ihe other ordinary work. The great 
difTerence between sea and harbor duty is in the division of lime. 
Instead of having a watch on deck and a watch below, as at sea, 
all hands are at work together, except at meal times, from daylight 
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Beside die IcDgth of the voyage, And the h^rd and exposed life, 
W€ were at ihe ends of the earth; on a coasi almost soUrary; in a 
country where there is neither Uw nor gospel, 3nd where sailors are 
at their captain'^ meicy, there being no American consul, or any 
one lo whom a complaint could be m^ide. We losi all interest in 
the voyage; cared nothing about the cargo, which we were only 
collecting for others; began to patch our clothes; and felt as though 
we were fixed beyond all hope of change. 

In addition to, and perhaps partly as a consequence of, this state 
of things, lliere was trouble brewing on board the vessel- Our mate 
(as the first male is always called, par exailcnce) was a worthy 
man;^ more honest, upright, and kind-hearted man 1 never saw; 
but he was too good for the mate of a merchantman. He was not 
the man to call a sailor a "son of a b — h/' and knock him down with 
a handspike. He wanted the energy and spirit for such a voyage as 

ours, and for such a captain. Captain T was a vigorous, energetic 

fellow. As sailors say, "he hadn't a lazy bone in him.'* He was 
made of steel and whalebonCp He was a man to "toe the mark," 
and to make every one else step up to it. During all the time that 
I was with him, I never saw him sit down on deck. He was alway* 
active and driving; severe in his discipline, and expected the same 
of hi& officers. The mate not being enough of a driver for him, and 
being perhaps too easy with the crew, he was dissatisfied with him, 
became suspicious that discipline was getting rcla^ced, and began to 
interfere in everything- He drew the reins taughter; and as, in 
all quarrels between officers, the sailors side with the one who treats 
them best, he became suspicious of the crew. He saw that every- 
thing went wrong — that nothing was done '*wiih a will;" and In 
his attempt to remedy the difficulty by severity, he made every- 
thing worse. We were in every respect unfortunately situated. Cap- 
tain, ofiicers, and crew, entirdy unfitted for one another; atid every 
circumstance and event was like a two-edged sword, and cut both 
ways. The length of the voyage, which made us dissatisfied^ made 
the captain, at the same time, feel the necessity of order and strict 
discipline; and the nature of the country, which caused us to feel that 
we had nowhere to go for redress, but were entirely at the mercy of 
a hard master, made the captain feel, on the other hand, that he 
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t depend entirely upon his own resources. Severity created dis- 
_it, and signs o£ discontent provoked ieverity. Then, too, Jl- 

ire3tment and dijsacis faction are no '*linimenia bborum;" and many 

3 time have I hearti the sailors say (hai they should not mind the 

length of the voyage, and the hardships, if they were only kindly 

treated, and i£ they could feel that something was done to make 

things lighter and easier- We felt as though our siiuaiion was a 

call upon our superiors to give us occasional relaxations, and lo 

^HBuke our yoke easier. But the contrary policy was pursued. We 

^^pvere kept at work all day when in port; which^ together with a 

watch at night, made us glad to turn-in as soon as we got helow- 

Thus we got no time for reading, or— which was of more impor- 

tancc to us— for washing and mending our clothe*- And then, 

^Hnvhen we were at sea, sailing from port lo port} instead o£ giving 

^"ii5 "waich and watch/ as was the custom on board every other 

vessel on the constj we were all kept on deck and ar work, rain or 

inc, making spun-y^rn and rope^ and at other work in good 

ather, and picking oakum, when it was too wet for anything 

All hands were called to "come up and see it rain/ and kept 

on deck hour after hour In a drenching rain, standing round (he 

deck so far apart as to prevent our talking with one anoiher, with 

r tarpaulins and oil-cloth jackets on, picking old rope lo pieces, 

r Uying up gaskets and robands- This was often done, too, when 

We were lying in port with two anchors down, and no necessity for 

more than one man on deck as a look-out. This is what is called 

"hazing"' a crew, and "working their old iron up,'* 

While lying at Santa Barbara, we encountered another south- 

ster; and, like the iirsi, ii came on in the night; the great black 

clouds coming round from the southward, covering the mountain, 

and hanging down over the town, appearing almost to rest upon 

the roofs of the houses. We made sail, sLpped our cable, cleared 

the point, and beat about, for four days, in the o£i4g, under close 

sail, with continual rain and high seas and winds. No wonder, 

thought we, they have no rain in the other seasons, for enough 

seemed to have fiillen in those four days to last through a common 

iutnmer. On the fifth day it cleared up, after a few hours, as is 

usual, of rain coming down like a four hours' shower-bath, and 
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%ve found ourselves drifted nearly ten leagues from the anchorage; 
and having light head winds, we did not return until the srxth 
day. Having recovered our anchor, we made preparations for getting 
under weigh eo go down to leewa/d. We had hoped to go direcdy 
lo S:in Die^Tj, and ihus fall in with che California before she sailed 
for Boston; but our orders were to stop at an iiitci mediate port 
called San Pedro* and as we were to lie there a week or two, and 
the California was to sail in a few days* we lost the opportunity. 
Just before saiUng, the captain took on board a short, red-haired, 
round-shouldered, vulgar-looking fellow, who bad lost one eye, 
and squinted with the other, and introducing him as Mr. Russetl, 
told us [hat he was an officer on board- This was loo bad- We had 
lost overboard, on the passage, one of the best of our number, 
another had been taken from us and appointed clerk, and 
thus weakened and reduced, instead of shipping some hands lo 
make our work easier, he had put another odicer over us, to watch 
and drive us. We had now four officers, and only six in the fore- 
casde^ This was bringing her too much down by the stern for 
our comforL 

Leaving Santa Barbara, we coasted along down, the country 
appearing level or moderately uneven, and, for the most part, sandy 
and treeless; until, tloubltng a high, sandy point, we let go our 
anchor ai a distance of three or three and a h;ilf miles from shore. 
It was like a vessel, bound iij Halifax, coming to anchor on the 
Grand Banks; for the shore being low, appeared to be at a greater 
distance than it actually was, and wc thought we might as well 
have siaid at Santa Barbara, and sent our boal down for the hides. 
The land was of a clayey consistency, and, as far as the eye could 
reach, entirely bare of trees and even shrubs; and there was no 
sign of a town, — not even a house to be seen. What brought us 
into such a place, we could not conceive. No sooner had we come 
to anchor, than the s^p-rope^ and the other preparations for south- 
easters, were ^ ready; and there was reason enough for it, for we 
lay exposed to every wind that could blow, except the north-west, 
and that came over a flat country with a range o£ mora than a 
league of water. As soon as everything was snug on hoard, the 
boat was lowered, and we pulled ashore, our now officer, who had 
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several tinies in the port l>eEore, laking the pbce of steersman. 
As we drew in, we found the ride low, and rhe rocks and stones, 
covered wiih kelp and sea-wetd, lying hire for the disunce cf n&iriy 
an eighcb of a mile. Picking our w^y barefooted over these, we 
came lo what i& called the landing-place, at higb-water mark. The 
iod was as ii appeared at first, loose and clayey, and except the 
stalks of the mustard plant, there was no vegetation. Just m front 
of ihe landing, and immediately over it, was a small hill, which, 
from its being not more than thirty or fciiy feel high, we had not 
perceived from our ;inchorage. Over thi^ hill we &aw three men 
coming down, dressed partly like sailors and partly Uite Califor- 
n^ans; one of them having on a pair of antaimed leather trowsers 
and a red bolze shuu When they came down lo u£, we found that 
they were Englishmen, and they told us that they had belonged to a 
small Mexican brig which h.id been driven ashorij here in a south- 
easter, and now hved in a sami] house juit over the hilL Going up 
this hill with them, we saw, just behind it, a smdl, bw building, 
with one room, containing a tire-place^ cooking apparatus etc^, and 
the rest of it unhnished, and used as a place lo store hides and 
goods- This, they cold us, was built by some traders in the Pueblo, 
(a town about thirty miles in the interior, to whidi this was fhe 
port,) and u?ied by them as a storehouse, and also as a lodging place 
when they came down to trade with the ve&seb. These three men 
were employed by them to keep the house io order, ood to look out 
(or the things stored in it They said that they had been there 
nearly a year; had nothing to do most of the time, living upon beef, 
hard bread> and frijoles (a peculi<tr kind of bean very abundant In 
CaLforuia). The nearest houses they told us> was a R^ncho, or 
cattle-farm, about three miles off; and one of them went up, at 
the request of our ofHccr, to order a horse to be sent down, with 
which the agent, who was on board, might go up to the Ih^blo. 
From one of [hem, who was an intelhgent English saiior^ I learned 
a good deal, in a few minutes' conversation, about the place, its 
trade, and the news from d^e southern ports. San Diego, he said, 
was about eighty miles to the leeward of San Pedro; that they had 
heard from there, by a Mejcican who came up on horseback, that 
the California had sailed for Boston, and that the Lagoda, which 
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had been in San Pedro only a few weeks before, was taking in her 
CLtrgo for Boston. The Ayacucho w:is also there, loading for Ca!Iao> 
and the Litle Loriotte, which had run directly down from Moiiierey, 
where we left her. S.in Diego, he lold me, was a small, snug phce, 
havirig very little trade, hue decidedly the best harbor on the coast, 
being completely bnd-lockeJ. and dic water as smooth as a dutik- 
pond. This was the depot for all the vessels engaged in the trader 
each one having a large house there, built of rough boards, in which 
they srowed their hides, as fast as they collected them in their trips 
up and down the coast, and when they had procured a full cargo, 
spent a few weeks there, taking it in, smoking ship, supplying 
wood and water, and making other preparations for the voyage 
home. The Lagoda was now about thia business. When we should 
be about it, was more than I could tell; two years, at least, 1 thought 
to myself. 

. I also learned, to my surprise, that the desolate-looking place we 
were in was [he best place on the whole coast for hides. It was the 
only port for a distance of eighty miles, and about thirty miles in 
the interior wa? a fine plane couotry, filled v^^th herds of cattle, in 
the centre of which was the Pueblo de les Angeles— the largest 
town in California — and several of the wealthiest missions; to all 
of which San Pedro was the sea'pon. 

Having made our arrangements for a horse to take the agCLiI to 
the Pueblo the next day. wc picked our way again over the green, 
slippery rocks, and pulled aboard. By the time we reached the 
vessel, which was so far off that we could hardly see her, in the 
increasing darkness, the boats were hoisted up, and the crew at 
supper. Going down into the forecastle, eating our supper, and 
lighting our cigirs and pipes, we had, as usual, to tell all we had 
seen or heard ashore. We all agreed that it was the worst place 
we had seen yet, especially for getting off hides, and our Jying o3 
at so great a distance looked as though it was bad for south-easters. 
After a few disputes as to whether we should have to carry our 
goods up the hill, or not, we talked of San Diego, the probability 
ci£ seeing the Lagoda before she sailed, eCc^ etc. 

The next day we pulled tlie agent ashore, and he went up to 
visit the Pueblo and the neighboring missions; and in a few days, 
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as the result of his labors* la^rge ox-cnEts, and droves of mules, 
Jo^dcd with hides> were seen coming over the flat codncry. We 
loaded our long-boat with goods of ail kinds, light and heavy» and 
pulled ashore. After landing and rolling them over the stones upon 
(he beach, we stoppcdj waiting for ihe carts to come down the hill 
and lake them; but the captain soon settled the matter by ordering 
ui ID carry them all up to the top, saying that, that was '^California 
fashion." So what the oxen would not do, we were obliged to do. 
The hill was low, but stoop, and the earth, being clayey and wet 
with the recent rains, was but bad holding-ground for our feet- 
The heavy barrels and casks we rolled up with some diMcuky, 
getting behind and putting our shoulders to themi now and then 
our feet slipping^ added to the daiLgcr of die casks rolling back 
upon us. But the greatest trouble was with the large boxes of 
sugar- These> wo had to pbco upon oars, and lifting them up rest 
the oars upon our shoulders, and creep slowly up the hill with the 
gait of a funeral procession. Afier an hour or two of hard work, 
we got them all up, and found the carts standing full of hides, 
which we had to unload, and also to load again with our own 
goods; the lazy Indians, who came down with them, squatting down 
on their hamSi looking on, doing nothing, and when we asked 
them 10 help us, only shaking thetr headsj or drawling out "no 
quiero/' 

Having loaded the carts, we started up the Indians, who went 
off, one on each side of the oxen, with long sticks, sharpened at 
the end, to punch them with. ThFs is one of the means of saving 
labor in California; — two Indians to two oxen. Now, the hides 
were to be got down; and for ihis purpose, we brought the boat 
round to a place where the hjll was steeper, and threw them down, 
letting them slide ever the slope- Many of them lodged, and we 
had to let ourselves down and set them agoing again; and in thi* 
way got covered with dust, and our clothes torn. After we had got 
them all down, we were obliged to take them on our heads, and 
walk over the stones, and through the water, to the boat. The 
water and the stones together would wear out a pair of shoes a 
day, and as shoes were very scarce and very dear, we were com- 
pelled to go barefooted. At flight, we went on board, having had 
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the hardest and most di^grecable day's work that we had yet 
experienced- For several days, we wore employed in this macmer, 
uniil we had landed forty or fifty tons o£ goods, and brought on 
board about two thousand hides; when the trade began to slacken, 
and we were kepr at work, on board, during ihe laner part of the 
week, either la the hold or upon the rigging. On Thursday night, 
ihere was a violent blow from the northward, but as this was off- 
shore, we had only to let go our other anchor and hold on. We were 
called up at night lo send down the royal-yards. It was as dark 
as a pocket, and the vessel pitching at her anchors- I went up to 

ihe fore, and my friend S , to the main, and we soon had them 

down '*ship-shape and Bristol fashion;" for, as we had now got 
used to our duty aloft, everything above the cross-trees was left to 
us, who were the youngest of the crow, except one boy. 




CHAPTER XV 

A Flokino— A Night on Shore— Tire State of Things on Bo.\rd— 

San Diego 

FOR several days the captain seemed very much out of humor. 
Nothing went right, or fast enough for him. He quarrelled 
with the cook, and chrcaterted to Bog him foe UirowiQg wood 
on deck; and had a dispute with the mate about reeving a Spanish 
burton; the mate saying that he was righti and had been taught how 
to do it by a man who was a tatiorl This, the captain took ia 
dudgeon, and they were at sword's points at once. But his dis- 
pleasure was chiefly turned against a large, heavy-mnulded fellow 
from the Middle States, who was called Sam. This man hesitated 
in his speech, and was rather slow in his motions* but was a pretty 
good sailor, and always seemed to do hi£ best; but the captain 
took a dislike to him, thought he was surly, and lazy; and "if you 
once give a dog a bad name'* — as the sailor-phrase is — "he may as 
wcJi jump overboard." The captain found fault with everything 
this man did, and hazed him for dropping a marlinc^pikc from 
the main-yard, where he was at work. This, of course, was an 
accident, buc it was set down agaiost him. The captain was on 
board aJl day Friday, and everything went on hard and disagreeably, 
"The more you drive a man, die less he will do," was as true with 
us as with any other people. We worked late Friday night, and 
were turned-to early Saturday morning. About ten o'clock the 
captain ordered our new ofHcer^ Russell, who by this dme had 
become tfioroughly disliked by all the crew^ to get the gig ready 
ra take him ashore, John, the Swede^ was sitting in the boat along- 
side and Ru&sell and myself were standing by the main hatchway, 
waiting for the captain, who was down in the hold, where the 
crew were at work* when we heard his voice raised in violent dispute 
with somebody, whether it was with the mate, or one of the crewj 
I could not tell; and then came blows and scuffling. 1 ran to the 
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side and beckoned lo John, who came up, and we leaned down 
the hatchway; and though we could see no one» yet we knew that 
the capimn had the advantage^ for his voice was loud and clear — 

"Vou see your condition! Vou see your condition! Will you ever 
give me any more of your jaw?" No answer; and then came 
wrestling and heaving, as though the man was trying to turn him, 
"You may as well keep still, for I have got yovi,'* said the captain. 
Then came the question, ""WiU you ever give mc any more o£ 
your jaw?'* 

*'l never gave you any, sir,"* said Sam; for it was his voice that 
we heard} though low and half choked. 

"That's not what I ask yoUn Will you ever be impudent to mc 



again 



?" 



"I never have been, sifj" said Sam. 

"Answer my question, or I'll make a spread eagle of yoti! Til 
flog you, by G — d." 

'Tm no negro slave," said Sam. 

"Then Til make you one," said the captain; and he came to the 
hatchway, and sprang on deck, threw off his coat, and rolling up 

his sleeves, called out to the mate — "Seize that man up, Mr. A ! 

Seize him up! Make a spread eagle of himl I'll teach you all who 
is master aboardi'* 

The crew and officers followed the captain up the hatchway* 
and after repeated orders the mate laid hold of Sam, who made no 
resistance, and carried him lo the gangway. 

"What ^re you going to llog that man for, sir?" sriid John, the 
Swede, to the captain. 

Upon hearing this, the captain turned upon him, but knovnng 
him to be quick and resolute, he ordered the steward to bring the 
irons, and calling upon Russell to help him, went up to John, 

"Let me alone," said John, "I'm willing to be put in irons. You 
need not use any force;" and putting out his hands, the captain 
slipped the irons on, and sent him aft to the quaner-deck, Sam hy 
this time was seized up. as it is called, that is, placed against the 
shrouds, with bis wrists made fast to the shrouds, his jacket ofl, 
and his back exposed. The captain stood on the break of the deck, 
a few feet from him, and a Uttlc raised, so as to have a good swing 
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at him, and held in hh hand the bi^t &f a thick, strong rope. The 
oncers stood round, and the crew gfOLjpeil .together in the waist. 
All these preparations made me feel sick'i-lid.aunosc faint, angry 
and excited as I was. A man — a huniiin being, made-' in God's like- 
fastened up and flogged like a bcastl A man. Kwi^^M-hom I 



ncs 



had hved with and eaten with for months, and knew^Jh^s^^as 
well as a brother* The first and almost uncontrollable impulse woi" 
resistance. But what was to be done? The time for it h^d gone by; 
The two best men were fast, and there were only two beside myself, 
and a small boy of len or twelve years of age. And then there were 
(beside the captain) three oncers, steward, agent and clerk* But 
beside the numbers, what is there for sailors to do? If they resist, 
it is mutiny; and if they succeed, and t:3ke the vessel, it is piracy. 
If [hey ever yield again^ their punishment mnsr come; and if diey 
do not yield, they are pirates for life. If a sailor resist his com- 
mander, he resists the law, and piracy or submission are his only 
dicrnatives, Bad as it was, it must be borne. It is what a sailor ships 
for. Swinging the rope over his head, and bending his body so as 
to give it full force, the captain brought it down upon the poor 
fellow*s back. Once, twice, — six times. "Will you ever give me any 
more of your jaw?" The man writhed with pain, but said not a 
word. Three times more. This was too much, and he muttered 
something which I could not hear^ this brought as many more as the 
man could stand; when the captain ordered him to be cut down, 
and to go forward- 

"Now for yon," said the captain, making up to John and taking 
his irons off. As soon as he was loose, he ran forward to the fore- 
castle. "Bring that man aft," shouted the captain. The second mate, 
who had been a shipmate o£ John's, stood still in the waist, and 
the mate walked slowly forward; but our third officer, anxious to 
show his zeal, sprang forward over the windlass, and laid hold of 
John; but he soon threw him from him. At this moment I would 
have given worlds for the power to help the poor fellow; but it 
was all in vain. The captain stood on the quarter-deck, bare-headed, 
his eyes flashing with rage, and his face as red as blood, swinging 
the rope, and callitig out to his officers, "Drag him aft!— Lay hold 
of himi III sivteten himr' «c,, etc. The mate now went forward 
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and ate our plain 5\ipper; but not a word was spoken. It was 
Sacurday right; but there was no song — no ^'awcethearta and wives/' 
A gloom was over everything. The two inea lay in their berths, 
groaning wiih pain, and we all turned in, but for myself, not to 
sleep. A sound coming now and then from (he berths of the (wo 
men showed that tliey were awake, as awake ihey must have been, 
fof they could hardly he in one posture a moment; the dim, swing- 
ing lamp of the forccasde shed its light over the dark hole in which 
we hved; and many and various reflecdons and purposes coursed 
through my mind. I thought of our situation, Uving under a 
tyranny; of ihe character of ihe country we were In'j of the length 
of the voyage, and of the uncenainty attending our return to 
America; and then, if we should return, of [he proapect of obtaining 
justice and satisfaction for these poor men; and vowed that if God 
should ever give me the means, I would do something to redress 
the grievances and rcUeve the sufferings of thai poor dass of beings, 
of whom ] then was one. 

The next day was Sunday. We worked as usual, washing decks, 
ctc^ until break fasl-liioe. After breakfast, we pulled the captain 
ashore, and iinding some hides there which had been brought 
down the night before, he ordered me to stay ashore and watch 
them, saying that the boat would come again before night. They 
left me, and 1 spent a quiet day oa the hill, eating dinner with the 
three men at the little house. Unfortunately, they had no books, 
and after talking with them and walkmg about, I began lo grow 
tired of doing nothing. The Utile brig, the home of so much hard- 
ship and sufTering, lay in the ofling, almost as far as one could see; 
and tile only other thing which broke the surface of the great bay 
was a small, desolate-looking island, steep and conical, of a clayey 
joil, and without the sign of vegetable life upon it; yet which had a 
peculiar and melancholy interest to me, for on the Cop of it were 
burled the remains of an English matt, the commander of a small 
merchant brig, who died while lying in this port. It was always a 
solemn and interesting spot lo me. There it stood, desolate, and in 
the midst of desolation; and there were the remains of one who died 
and was buried alone and friendless. Had it been a common 
burying-place, it would have been nothing. The single body cor- 
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responded well with the solitary character of everything around. It 
was the only thing in California from which 1 could ever extract 
anything like poetry. Then, too, the man died far trom home^ 
without a friend near him; by jxjison, it was -suspected^ 3nd no 
one to inquire into it; and without proper funeral rites; the male, 
(aa 1 was cold,) glad to have him out of the way* hurrying him up 
the hill and into the ground, without a word or a prayer. 

1 looked anxiously for a boac^ during the latter part of the after- 
noon, but none came; until toward sundown, when I saw a speck 
on ihe water, and as it drew near, 1 found it was the gig, with ihe 
captain. The hides, then, were not to go ofl* The captain came up 
the hill, with a man, bringing my monkey jacket and 3 blanket* 
He looked pretty black, but inquired whether I had enough to eat; 
told me to make a house out of the hides, and keep myself warm, 
as I should have to sleep ihere among them, and to keep good watch, 
over them. J got a moment to speak to the man who brought my 
jacket. 
"How do things go aboard?" said 1. 

"Bad enough," said he; "hard work and not a kind word spoken " 
"Whatj" said I, *'have you been at work all day?" 
"Yes! no more Sunday for us. Everything has been moved in the 
hold, [rom stem to stern, and from the waterways to the keelson." 
1 went up CO the house to supper. We had frijolcs. (the perpetual 
food of the Californians, but which, when well cooked, are the best 
bean in the world,) coffee made of burnt wheat, and hard bread. 
After our meal, the three men sat down by the hght of a tallow 
candle, with a pack of greasy Spanlih cards, to the favorice game of 
"treJnta uno," a sort of Spanish "everlasting." I left them and went 
out to take up my bivouack among the hides. It was now dark; the 
vessel was hidden from sight, and except the three men in the house, 
there was not a living soul within a league. The coati (a wild 
animal of a nature and appearance between that of the fox and the 
wolf) set up their sharp, quick bark* and two owh, at the end of 
two distant points running out into the bay, or ditlerent sides of 
the hills where I lay, kept up their alternatei dismal notes. I had 
heard the sound before at night, but did not know what It was, 
until one of the men, who came down to look at my quarters, told 
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me it ivas ihe owL Mellowed by the distance, and beard alone, at 
oighE, I thou^i ti was the most melancholy, boding sound 1 had 
ever he^trd. Through nearly alJ the Dight rhey kept it up, answering 
one another slowly, at regular intervals. This w;is relieved by rJie 
noisy co^ti, »xne ci which came ijuiie near n> my quarter^ ^nd 
were not very pleasant neighbors. TLie next morning, before sun- 
rise, die long-boat came ashore, and the hidc5 were lakeo off. 

We lay at San Pedro about a week, engaged in caking oR hides 
2nd in other labors, which hud now become our re^lar duties. I 
spent one more day on the hill, wauhing a quandty of hides and 
goods, and this time succeeded in finding a pan of 2 volume of 
Scoti^s Picate, in a corner of the house; but it failed me ^.r a most 
interesting moment, and I betook myself to my acquaintances on 
shore, and from them learned a good deal about the customs of the 
country, ttic harbors, etc. This, they told me, was a worse harbor 
than S^nta Barbara, for south-easters; the bearing of the headbnd 
being a point and a half more to windward, and it being so shsDow 
that [he sea broke often as far out as where we lay at anchor. The 
gale from which we slipped at Santa Barbaia, had been so bad a 
one here, that the whole bay, for a league oul, was filled with the 
ioam of the breakers, and seas actually broke over the Dead Man's 
island. The Lagoda was lying there, and slipped at the first alarm, 
and in such h;ifie that she w^s obliged to leave her launch behind her 
at anchor. The little boat rode it out for several hours, pitching at 
her anchor, and standing wiih her stern up almosi perpendicniaTly. 
Tlie men told me that they watched her till towards night, when 
she snapped her cable and drove up over the breakers, fiigh and 
dry upon the beach. 

On board the Hlgrim, everything went on regularly, each one 
trying to gel along as smoothly as possible; bur the comfort of ihe 
voyage was evidendy at an end. ''That is a long lane which has 
no turning"— "Every dog must have his day, and mine will come 
by-and-by" — and the lifce proverbs, were occasionally quoled? but 
no one spoke of any probable end to the voyage^ or of Boston, or 
anything of the kind; or if he did, it was only to draw out the 
perpetual, surly reply from his shipmate — "Boston, is it? You may 
ifaank your stars if you ever see that place- You had better have 
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your back sheathed, and your he;id coppered, and your feet shod> 
and make out your log for California for life!" or else something of 
ihis kind— "Before you get to Boston the hides will wear the hair 
off your head, iiiid you'll take up all your wages in clothes^ and 
won"l have enough left to buy a wig with!'* 

The flogging was seldom if ever alluded to by us, in the forecastle. 
If any one was inclined 10 talk about it, the others, with s delicacy 
whieh I hardly expected to find among them, always stopped him, 
or turned the subjet:i. Bui the behavior of the two men who were 
flogged toward one another showed a delicacy and a sense of honor, 
which would hav^ been worthy of admiration in the hlghe&t walks 
of life. Sam knew that the other had suffered solely on his jccoudI, 
and in all his complaints, he said that if he alone had been flogged, 
it would have been nothing; but ihat he never could see that man 
without thinking what had been the means of bringing that dis- 
grace upon him; and John never, by word or deed, let anytldng 
escape him 10 remind (he other that it was by interfering to save 
his shipmate, that he had suffeted. 

Having got all our spare room filled with hides, vve hove up our 
anchor and made sail for San Diego. In no operatioa can the dis- 
position of a crew he discovered berier than in getting under wei^. 
Where things are '*dcne with a will/^ every one is hke 3 cat aloft: 
sails are loosed in an instant; each one lays out hJs strength on his 
handspike, and the windlass goes briskly round with the loud cry 
of "Yo heave hof Heave and pawll Heave hearty hof" But with 
ui> a: this tlmej it wai all dragging work. No one went aloft beyond 
his ordinary gait, and the chain came slowly in over the windlass- 
The matCj between the knight-heads, ejihausted all his official 
rhetoric, in calls of "Heave with a will!"— ''Heave hearty, rocaf — 
heave hearty!"— "* Heave and raise the dead 1"— "Heave, and awayl" 
etc^ etc.; but if would not do. Nobody broke his back or his hand- 
spike by his efforts. And when the cat-tackle-fall was strung along, 
and all hands — cook, steward, and all — laid holdf to cat ihe anchor^ 
instead of the Uvely song of "Cheerily, men!" in which all hands 
join in the chorus, we pulled a long, heavy, silent pull, and — as 
sailors say a song is as good as ten men— the anchor came to the 
cat-head pretty sIowIvh "Give us "Cheerily!"" said ttie mate; but 
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there was no ^'cheerily" for us, and we did without it. The captain 
walked ihe quarterdeck, and said not a word. He must h^ve seta 
the change, but there was nothing which he could notice officiatly. 
We sailed leisurely down the coast before a light fair wind, 
keeping the land well aboard, and saw two other missions, looking 
like blocks ot white plaster, shining in the distance; one of which, 
situated on die lop of a high hill, was San )uan Campestrano, under 
which ve&sels sometimes come to anchor^ in the summer season, 
and take off hides. The most distant one was St. Louis Rey, which 
the third mate said was only fifteen miles from San Diego. Ac 
sunset on the second day, we had a large and well wooded head- 
land directly before us, behind which lay the little harbor of San 
Diego. We were bcc;ilmed oH this point ail night, but the next 
morning, which was Saturday, the 14th of March, having a good 
breeze, we stood round the poim, and hauling our wind^ bniLight 
the litde harbor, which is rather the outlet of a small river, right 
before us. Every one was anxious to get a view of the new pbcc. A 
chain o£ high hills, beginning at the point, (which was on our 
larboard hand, corning in,) protected the harbor on the north and 
west, and ran od into the interior as far as the eye could reach. On 
the other sides, ihe bnd was low, and green, but without trees. The 
entrance is so narrow as to admit but one vessel at a time, the 
current swift, and the channel runs so near to a low stony point 
that the ship's sides appeared almost 10 touch it. There was no town 
in sights but on the smooth sand beach, abreastj and within a cable's 
length of which three vessels lay moored, were four large houses, 
built of rough boards, and looking like the great barns in which 
ice is stored on the borders of the large ponds near Boston; with 
piles of hides standing round them, and men in red shirts and 
large straw hals, walking in and out of the doors. These were the 
hide-houses. Of the vessels; one, a short, clumsy^ little hermaphrodite 
brig, we recognized as our old acquaintance, the Loriotte; another, 
with sharp bows and raking masts, newly painted and tarred, and 
glittering in the morning sun, with the blood-red banner and cross 
ot St. George at her peak, was ihe handsome Ayacucho. The third 
was a large ship, with top-gallant -masts housed, and sails unbent, 
and looking as rusty and worn as two years* ''hide-droghing'* could 
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make her. This was the Lagoda* As we drew near, carried rapidly 
along by the current, we overhauled our chains and clewed up the 
topsails- "Let go the artchorl" said the capuin but either there was 
not chain enough forwiird of the windlass, or the anchor went down 
foul, or we had loo much headway on, for it did not bring us up- 
"Pay out chaini" shouted the capuini and we gave it to her; but 
it would not do. iJcfore che other anchor could be lei go, wc drifted 
down, broadside on, and went smash into the Lagoda- Her crew 
were at breakfast in the forecastle, and the cook, seeing us coming, 
rushed out of his galley^ and called up the oflicers and men. 

Fortunately no great harm was done. Her jib-boom ran between 
our fore and main masts, carrying away some of our rigging, and 
breaking down the rail. She lost her marungalc. This brought us 
up, and as they paid out chain, we swung clear of them, and let go 
the other anchor; but this had as bad luck as the first, for, before any 
one perceived it, we were drifting on to the Lorioite. The captain 
now gave out his orders rapidly and fiercely, shecdng home the top- 
sails* and backing and filling the sails, in hope of starting or clearing 
ihe anchors; but it was all in vain, and he sat down on the rail* 
taking it very leisurely, and calling out to Captain Nye, that he was 
coming to pay him a visit. We drifted fairly into the Loriotte, her 
larhoard bow into our siaiboard quarter, carrying away a part of our 
siarboaid quarter raihog, and breaking oil her larboard bumpkin, 
and one or two stanchions above the deck. We saw our handsome 
sailor, fackson, on the forecasde, with the Sandwich Islanders, 
working away to get us clear. After paying out chain, we swung 
clear, hut our anchors were no doubt afoul of hers. We manned 
the windlass, and hove, and hove away, but to no purpose- Some- 
1jme& we got a httte upon the cable* but a good surge would take 
it all hack again. We now began to drift down toward the Ayacucho, 
when her boat put off and brought her commander. Captain Wilson* 
on board. He was a short, active, well-built man, between fifty 
and sixty years of age; and being nearly twenty years older than 
our captain, and a thorough seaman, he did nol hesiiaie to give his 
advice, and from giving advice, he gradually came to taking the 
command; ordering us when to heave and when to pawl, and 
ng and filling the topsails, setting and taking in jib and trysaili 
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whenever he thought best. Our captain gave a few orders, but as 
Wilson generally countermanded them, saying, in an easy, fatherly 

kind of way, "Oh no! Captain T , you don*! want the jib on 

her/* or "il isn't lime yet to heave!" he soon gave it up. Wc had no 
ob}ectioi]s to ihis State of things, for Wilson was a kind old tnan, 
and bad a& encouraging and pleasant way of speaking to u^ which 
made everything go easily. Atter two or three hours of constant 
labor at the windlass, heaving and "Yo hoT'-ing with all our might, 
we brought up an anchor^ ^rh the Loriorte's small bower fast lo it- 
Having cleared this and let it go, and cleared our hawse, we soon 
got our other anchor, which bad dragged half over the haibor, 
"Now," said Wilson, 'Til End you a good berth;" and setting both 
the topsails, he carried us down, and brought us to anchor, in hand- 
some style, directly abreast of the hide-house which we were to 
use. Having done this, he took bis leave, while we furled the sails, 
and got our breakfast, which was welcome to us, for we had worked 
hard, and it was nearly twelve o*clock. After breakfast, and until 
night* we were employed in getting out the boats and mooring ship. 
After supper, two of us look the captain on board the Lagoda. 
As he came alongside, he gave his name, and the mace, in the 
gangway, called out to the captain down the companion-way — 

"Captain T has come aboaid, sir!** "Has he brought his brig 

With him?" said the rough old fellow, in a lone which made itself 
heard fore and aft. This mortified our captain a little, and ^t became 
a standing joke among us for the rest of the voyage. The captain 
went down into the cabin, and we walked forward and put our 
heads down tlie forecastle, where we found the men at supper, 
"Come down, shipmates! Come down!*' jaid they, as soon as they 
saw us; and we went down, and found z large, high forccasdc, well 
lighted; and a crew of t\vdve or fourteen men, eating out of their 
kids and pans, and drinking their tea, and talking and laughing, all 
as independent and easy as so many "wood-sawyer's clerks,'* This 
looked like comfort and enjoyment, compared with the dark little 
forecasde, and scanty, discontented crew of the brig. It was Satur- 
day night; they had got through vkith their work for the week; 
and being snugly moored, had nothing lo do until Monday, again. 
After two years' hard service, they bad seen the worst, and all, of 
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California!— had got their cargo nearly stowed, and cxpecied lo 
sail in n week or nvo, for Boston* We spent an hour or more with 
them, talking over California matters, Linci] the word was passed — 
"Pilgrims, away!" artd we went back with our capiain. They were 
a hardy, but imelligeni crew; a little roughened^ and their clothes 
patched and old, from California wear; all able seamen, and be- 
tween the ages of twenty and thirty-five. They inquired about our 
vessel, the usage, etc, and were not a little surprised at die story 
of the flogging. They said there were often difficulties in vessels 
on the coast, and sometime* knock-downs and fightings, but they 
had never heard before of a regular seizing-up and flogging. 
"Spread-eagles" were a new kind of bird in California* 

Sunday, they sald^ was always given in San Diego, both st the 
hide-houses and on board the vessels, a large number usually going 
Up to the town, on liberty. We learned a good deal from them 
about curing and stowing of hides, etc., and they were anxious to 
have the latest news (seven monihs old) from Boston, One of 
their first inquiries was for Father Taylor, the seamen's preadiec 
in Boston. Then followed the usual strain of conversation, in- 
quiries, stories, and jokes, which, one must always hear in a ship's 
forecastle, but which are perhaps, after all, no worse, nor, indeed, 
more gross, than that of many well-dressed gendemen at dwir clubs. 




CHAPTER XVI 

LlBEKlY-DAY OM ShOFIE 

THE next day being Sunday, after washing and clearing 
decks, and getting breakfast, the mate came forward with 
leave for one watch to go ashore, on hberty. We drew lots* 
and it fell to the brboard, which 1 was in. Instantly all was 
preparation. Buckets of fresh water, (which we were allowed in 
port,) and soap, were put in use; goashore jackets and trowser^ 
got out and brushedi pumpa, neckerchiefs, and hats overhauled; 
one lending to another^ so that among the whole each one got a 
good fit-out, A boat was called to pull the "liberty men" ashore, 
and we sat down in the stern sheets, "as bjg as pay passengers," 
and jumping ashore, set out on our walk for ihe Cownj which was 
nearly three miles off. 

k is a pity that some other arrangement is not made in merchant 
vesselsj with regard to the liberty-day. When in port, the crews 
are kept at work all the week, and the only day they are allowed 
for resc or pleasure Is the Sabbath; and unless they go ashore on 
ih:it day, they cannot go at alL 1 have heard of a religious captain 
who gave his crew liberty on Saturdays, after twelve o'clock. This 
would be a good plan, if shipmasters would bring themselves to 
give their ctgw& so much time. For young sailors especially, many 
of whom have been brought up with a regard for the sacredness o£ 
the day, this strong temptation to break it, is exceedingly injurious. 
As it hj It can hardly be expected that a crew, on a long and hard 
\oyage, will refuse a few hours o£ freedom from toil and the re- 
straints of a vessel, and an opportLinity to tread the ground and 
see the sights of society and humanity, because it is on a Sunday. 
It is too much like escaping from prison, or being drawn out of a 
pit, on the Sabbath day. 

I shall never forget the delightful sensation of being in the open 
aiTi with the birds singing around me, and escaped from the 
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coniinernein, labor, and slrict rule ot a vessel — of being once more 
\tx my life, though only for a day, my own master- A sailor's 
liberty is but for a day; yet while it lasts it is perfect. He h under 
no one*s eye, and can do whatever, and go wherever, he pleases. 
This day, for ihe first time^ I may truly say, in my whole life, I fell 
the meaning of a term which 1 had often heard — the swccla of 

liberty* My friend S was with me, and turning our backs upon 

the vefisels, we walked slowly along, talking of die pleasure o£ 
being our own masters, of the times past, and when we were free 
in the midst of friends, in America, and of the prospecc of our 
return; and planning where we would go, and what we would do, 
when we reached home* It was wonderful how the prospea 
brightened, and how short and tolerable the voyage appeared^ when 
viewed in this new light. Things looked dilTerently from what they 
did when we talked them over in the little dark forecastle, the 
night after the llogging at San Pedro, It is not the least of the 
advantages of allowing sailors occasionally a day of liberty, that ic 
gives them a spring, and makes them fed cheerful and independent, 
and leads them insensibly to look on the bright side of everything 
for some time after, 

S and myself determined to keep as much together as pos- 
sible, though wc knew that it would not do to cut our shiptnates; 
for, knowing our birth and education, they were a Httle suspicious 
that we would try to put on the gendeman when we got ashore, 
and would be ashnmed of their company; and this won't do with 
Jack. When the voyage is at an end, you may do as you please, 
but so long as you belong to the ^ame vessel, you must be a ship- 
mate to him on shore, or he will not be a shipmate to you on 
board. Being forewarned of this before 1 went to sea, 1 took no 
"long togs" with me, and being dressed like the rest, in white duck 
trowsers, blue jacket and straw hat, which would prevent my 
going in better company, and showing no disposition to avoid 
them, I set all suspicion at rest. Our crew fell in widi some who 
belonged to the other vessels, and, sailor-like, steered for the first 
grog-shop. This was a small mud building, of only oue room, iu 
which were liquors, dry and West India goods, shoes, bread, fruits^ 
and everything which is vendible in Cahfornia. It was kept by a 
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Yankee, a one-eyed man, who belonged formerly lo Fall River, 
came out to the Pacific in a whale-ship, left her ai the Sandwich 

Islands, and came to California and set up a '*Pulperia.'* S and 

I followed in our shipmates' wake, knowing that lo refuse to dfiak 
with them would be the highest aifront, but deternitoing to slip 
away at the first opportumt7. It is the universal cusrom with sailors 
for each one. in his turu, to treat the whole, calling for a glass all 
round, and obliging every one who Is prej^nt, even the keeper of 
the shop, to lake a glass with him* When we iirsi came in, there 
was some dispute hcLween oui crew and the others, whether the 
new comers or the old California rangers should treat first; but it 
being seeded in favor of the latter, each of the crews of the other 
vessels treated all round in their turn, and as there were a good 
many present, (including some "loafers" who had dropped in, 
knowing what was going on, lo take advantage of fack^& hospitajityi) 
and the liqiK^r was a real (12?^ cents) a glass, it made somewhat 

of a hole in their lockers. It was now our ship's turn, and S 

and 1, anxious to get away, stepped up to call for glasses; but we 
soon found that we must go in order — the oldest first, for the old 
sailors did not choose to he preceded by a couple of youngsters; and 
iron gri rmU grc, we had to wait our turn, with the twofold 
apprehension of being too late for our horses, aad of getting corned; 
for drink you must, every time; and if you drink with one and 
not with another, it is always taken as an insult. 

Having at length gone through our turns and acquitted our- 
selves of all obligations, we slipped out, and went about among the 
houses, endeavoring to get horses for the day, so that we might 
ride round and see the country. At first we had but lilde success, 
all that we could get out of the lazy fellows, in reply to our 
questions, being the eternaJ drawling "Qui en sate?" ("who 
knows?") which is ;in answer to all questions. After several efforts, 
we at length feU in with a little Sandwich Island boy, who belonged 
to Captain Wilson of the Ayacucho, and was well acquainted in 
the placcj and he, knowing where to go, soon procured us two 
horses, ready saddled and bridledj each with a lasso coiled over 
the pommel. These we were to have all day, with the privilege of 
riding them down to the beach at night, for a dollar, which we had to 
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pay in advance, Horsfs are the cheapest thing ia California; the 
very best not being worth more than ren dollars apiece, and very 
good ones being often sold for three, and four* In taking a day*s 
ride, you pay for the use of the saddle, and for the labor and 
trouble of cacching the horses. If you bring the saddle back safe, 
they care but Lttle what becomes of the hor^> Mounted on oLir 
horses, which were spirited beasts, and which, by the way, in this 
country, are always steered by pressing the contrary retn against 
the neck, and not by pulhng on the bit, — we started off on a fine 
run over the country. The first place we went to was the old 
ruinous presidio, which stands on a rising ground near the village, 
which it overlooks. It is btiilt in the form of an open square^ like 
all the other presidios, and was in a most ruinous state, with the 
exception of one side, in which the cotnmandant li\ed, with his 
family. Tliere were only two guns, one of which was spiked, and 
the other had no carriage. Twelve, half clothed, and half starved 
looking fcllowSf composed the garrison; and they, it was said, had 
nor a musket apiece. The small settlement lay directly below the 
fort, composed of about forty dark brown looking huts, or houses, 
and two larger ores, plastered, which belonged to t\vo of the '^gente 
de razon." This town is not more than half as large as Monterey, 
or Santa Barbara^ and has little or no business. From the presidio, 
we rode off in the direction of the mission, which we were told was 
three miles distant The country was rather sandy, and there was 
nothing for miles which could be called a tree, but the ^ass grew 
green and rank, and there were many bushes and thickets^ and the 
soil is said to be good^ After a pleasant ride of a couple of miles, 
we saw the while walls of the mission^ and fording a small river, 
we came dlreoly before it. The mission is built of mud, or rather 
of the unburnt bricks of the country, and plastered. There was some- 
thing decideilly striking in its appearance: a number of irregular 
buildings, connected with one another, and disposed in the form of 
a hollow square* with a church at one end, rising above the rest, 
with a tower cortaioing fire belfries, in each of which hung a Large 
bell, and with immense rusty iron crosses at the tops. Just outside 
of the buildings, and under the walls, stood twenty or thirty small 
*iuts, buih of straw and of the branches of trees, grouped together. 
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in which a few Indians lived, under the proieciion and in the service 

of ih 



me mission. 



Entering a gate-way, we drove into the opea square, in which the 
stillness of death roigned. On one side was the church; on another, 
a range of high bLiidmgs with grated windows; a third was a range 
of smaller buildings, or offices; and the fourth seemed to be litde 
more than a high connecting will. Not a living cxeature could we 
see. We rode twice round the square, in the hope of waking up 
some one; and in one circuity saw a tall monk, with shaven head, 
sandals, and the dress of the Grey Friars, pass rapidly through a 
gallery, but he disappeared without noticing us. After two circuits, 
we stopped our horses, and saw, at last, a man show himself in 
from of one of the small buildings. We rode up to him, and found 
him dressed in the common dress of the country, with a silver 
chain round his neck, supporting a large bunch of keys. From this, 
we took bim to be the steward of the mission, and addressing him 
as "Mayordomo,*' received a low bow and an invitation to walk 
into his room. Making our horses fast, we went in. It was a plain 
room, containing a table, three or four chairs, a small picture or 
two of some saint^ or miracle, or martyrdom, and a few dishes and 
glasses. "Hay algunas cosa de comer?*' said 1. "Si Sefior!'' said he. 
"Que gusta usted?" Mentioning frijoles, which I knew they must 
have if they had nothing else, and beef and bread, and a hint for 
wine, if they had any, he went off to another building, across the 
court, and returned in a few moments, with a couple of Indian 
boys, bearing dishes and a decanter of wine. The dishes contained 
baked meats, frijoles slewed with peppers and onions, boded eggs, 
and California flour baked into a kind of macarotii. These, to- 
gether with the wine, made the most sumptuous meal we had 
eaten since we left Boston; and, compared with the fare we had lived 
upon for seven months, it was a regal banquet. After despatching 
t>ur nieal, we took out some money and asked him how much we 
were to pay. He shook his head, and crossed himself, saying that It 
was charity: — that the Lord gave it to us. Knowing the amount 
of this to be that he did not sell it, but was willing to receive a 
present, we gave him ten or twelve rea!s, which he pocketed with 
admirable nonchalance, saying, ^'Dios se lo pague.*' Taking leave 
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of him, we rcx!e out lo the Indians' huts. The little children were 
running abour among the huts, siark naked, and die men were not 
much better; but the women had generally toarse gowns, of a sort oE 
COW doth. The men aie employed, mosc of the lime, in tending the 
cattle of the mission, and in working in the gEirden, which Is a very 
large one, including several acres, and filled, it is said, with the 
best fruits of the chmace. The language of these people, which is 
spoken by ^11 the Indians of Cilifornia, is die most bruDsh and in- 
human language, without any exception, thai 1 ever heard, or [hat 
could well be conceived of. It is a complete slabber^ The words 
fall off of the ends o£ their tongues, and a continual slabbering sound 
is made in the cheeks, outside of the teeih. It cannot have been 
the language of Montezuma and the independent Mexicans. 

Here, among ihe huis, we saw the oldest man that I had ever 
seen; and, Indeed, 1 never supE»sed diat a person could retain Ufe 
and exhibit such marks of age. He was sitting out in the sun, 
leaning against the side of a hut; and his legs and arms, which 
were bare> were of a dark red color, the skin withered and shrunk 
up like burnt leather, and the limbs not larger round than those of 
a boy of five years. He had a few grey hairs^ which were tied 
together at the back of his head; and he was so feeble that, when 
we came up to him, he raiied his hands slowly to his face, and 
taking hold of his lids with his fingers, lifted them up to look at us; 
and being sattsBed, let them drop again. All command over the lid 
seemed m have gone. I asked his age, but could get no answer but 
"Quien sabe?" and ihey probably did not know the age. 

Leaving the mission, we returned to village, going nearly all the 
way on a full run. The California horses have no medium gait) 
which is pleasant, between walking and running; for as there are 
no streets and parade^T they have no need of the genteel trot, and 
dieir riders usually keep them at the top of their speed untii they 
are tired, and then let them rest Lhemselves by walking. The fine air 
of the afternoon; the rapid rate of the animals, who seemed almost 
to fly over the ground; and the excitement and novelty of the 
motion to us, who had been so long confined on shipboard, were 
exhilarating beyond expression, and we felc willing to ride all day 
long. Coming into the village, we found things looking very lively. 
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The Indians, who always have a holyday on Sunday, were engaged 
al playing a kind of running game of ball, on a level piece of ground. 
Bear [he houses. The old one& &a[ down in a ring^ looking on, 
while ihe young ones — men> boys and giils — were chasing ihe ball, 
and throwing ii with al! [heir might. Some of the girls ran hke 
greyhounds, At every accident, or remarkable feat, the old people 
sen up a deafening screaming and clapping of hands. Several blue 
jackets were reolmg about among the houses, which showed that 
the pulperias had been well patronized. One or two of the sailors 
had got on horseback, but being rather indifTereni horsemea, a.iid the 
Spaniards having given them vicious horses, ihcy were soon thrown, 
much to the amusement of the people. A hnlf dozen Sandwich 
Islanders, from the hide-houses and the two brigs, who are bold 
riders, were dashing about on the full gallop, hallooing and laughing 
like so many wild men. 

It was now nearly sundown, and S ar^d myself went into a 

house and sat quietly down to rest ourselves before going down to 
the beach. Several people were soon collected lo see "los Ingles 
marineros,'" and one of them — a young woman — took a great fancy 
to my pockec handkerchief, which was a large silk one that I had 
before going to sea, and a handsomer one than they had been in 
the habit of seeing- Of course, 1 gave it to her; which brought us 
into high favor; and we bad a present of some pears and other 
fruits, which we look down to the beach with us» When we came 
to leave the house, we found that our horses, which we left tied 
at the door, were both gone. We had paid for them to ride down 
to the beach, but they were not to be found. We went lo the man 
of whom we hired them, but he only shrugged his shoulders, and 
to our question, "Where are the horses?" only answered — "Qtjien 
aabeP" but as he was very easy, and made no inquiries for the 
saddles, we saw that he knexv very well where they were. After 2 
litde trouble, determined not to walk down, — a distance ol three 
miles— we procured two, at four reals apiece, with an Indian boy 
lo run on behind and bring them back, Determined to have "the go*' 
out of the horses, for our trouble, we went down at fidi speed, and 
were on the beach in fifteen minutes. Wishing to make our liberty 
last as long as possible, we rode up and down among the hide-hotises, 
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amusing ourselves with seeing the men, as chey came down, (it 
was now dusk,) some on horsd^ack and others on foot. The Sand- 
wich Islanders rode down^ and were in "hJgK snuff." We inquired 
for our shipmaceSn and were itild thni iwo oF them hud started on 
horseback and had been thmWEi 01 had fallen ofT^ and wces seen 
heading for the beach, but steering pretty wild, and by the looks 
of thJngSj would not be down much before midnight* 

The Indian boys having arrived, we gave them our horses, and 
having seen diem safely off, hailed for a boat and went aboard. 
Thus ended our first liberty-day on shore. We were well tired, but 
had had a good time, and were mere wiUing to go back to our old 
duties. About midnight, we were waked up by our two watch- 
mates, who had come aboard in high dispute. It seems tbey 
had started to come down on the same borse, double^acked; and 
each was accusing the other of being che cause of his fall. They 
soon, however, turned-in and fell asleep, and probably forgot all 
ahouL it, for ilie next morning the dispute was not renewed. 




CHA1>TERXVI1 
San Diego — A Dmektion— San Pedro Acain—Beattng ut Coast 

THE next sound we heard was *'AIl binds ahoyl" and look- 
ing up che scuttle, saw ihat it was just daylight. Our Jibercy 
had now truly takea flight, and wiih k we laid away our 
pumps, stockings, blue jackets, neckerchiefs, and other go-ashore 
paraphernalia, and putting on old duck trowsers, red shins, and 
Scotch capfi, began caking out and landing our hides. For three 
days we were hard at work, from the grey o£ the morning until 
starlight, with the exception of a short lime allowed for meals, in 
this duty- For landing aod taking on board hides, San Diego is 
decidedly die best place in California. The harbor is small and 
land-locked; there is no surf; the vessels lie within a cable's length o£ 
the beach; and the beach itself is smooth, hard sand, without rocks 
or stones. For these reasons, it is used by all the -vessels in the trade, 
as a depoi; and, indeed, it would be impossible, when loading with 
the cured hides for the passage home^ to take them on board at any 
of the open ports, without getting them wet in ihe surf, which 
would spoil them. We took possession of one of the hide-houses, 
which belonged to our firm, and had been used by the California. 
It was built TO hold forty thousand hides, and we had the pleasing 
prospect of iilKng it before we could leave the coast; and toward 
ihis, our thirty-five hundred, which we brought down with us, 
would do but liltie. There was not a man on board who did nor 
go a dozen times into the house, and look round, and make some 
calculation of the time it would require. 

The hides, as ihey come rough and uncured from the vessels, are 
piled up outside of the houses, whence they arc taken and carried 
through a regular process of pickling, drying, cleaning, ctc^ and 
stowed away in the house, ready to be put on board. This process 
is necessary in order that they may keep, during a long voyage, and 
in warra latitudes. For che purpose of curing and taking care of 
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th^se hides, an officer and a part of the crew of each vessel are 
usually left ashore and ii was for this business, we found, thai our 
new officer had ioined us. As sooa as the hides were landed, he 
took charge of thc> house, and the captain intended to leave two or 
three of us with him, hiring Sandwich Islanders to take our places 
on board; but he could not get any Sandwich Islanders to go, 
though he ofTered ihem fifreen dollars a month; for the report of 
the Hogging had got among them, and he was called '^aole maikai," 
(no gO€>d,) and that was an end of the business. They were, how- 
ever, willing to work on shore^ and four of theni were hired and 
put with Mr. Russell to cure the hides. 

After landing our hides, we next sent ashore all our spare spars 
and rigging; all the stores which we did not want to use in the 
course of one trip to windward; and, in fjct, everything which we 
could spare, &o as to make room for hides: among other things* 
the pig'Sty, and with it "old Bess," This was an old sow that we 
had brought from Boston, and which lived lo get around Cape 
Horn, where all the oiher pigs died from cold and wei. Report 
said that she had been a Canton voyage before. She had been the 
pet of the cook during the whole passage, and he had fed her with 
the best of everything, and taught her to know his voice, and to 
do a number of strange tricks for his amusement. Tom Cringle 
says that no one can farhom a negro's alf^tion for a pig; and I 
believe he is right, for it almost broke dui jxxir tiara's heart when 
he heard that Bess was to be taken ashore, and that he was to have 
the care of her no more during the whole voyage. He had depended 
upon her as a solace, during the long trips up and down the coast. 
"Obey orders, if you break owners!" said he, "Break /leant." he 
meant to have said; and lent a hand to gee her over the ude, 
trying lo make it as easy for her as possible. We gol a whip up on 
the main-yard, and hooking it to a strap around her body, swayed 
away; and giving a wink lo one another, ran her chock up to the 
yard. " 'Vast there! Vasil" said the mate; "none o£ your skylarking! 
Lower away!" But he evidently enjoyed the joke. The pig squealed 
like the "crack of docjm," and tears stood in the poor darky's eyes; 
and he muttered something about having no pity on a dumb beast. 
"Dumb beasti" said Jack; *'iE ^he's what you call a dumb beast, 
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then my eyes a'nt mates-" This produced a laugh from all but 
the cook. He was too intcDt upon seeing her saie in the bo^t. He 
watched her all the way ashore, where, upon her landing, she was 
received by a whole iroop of her kind, who had been sent ashore 
from the other vessels, and had muhiphed and farmed a large com- 
monwealth. From the door of his galley, the cook used to watch 
them in thdr maacEuvres. setting up a ahoui and clapping his hands 
whenever Bess came off victorious in the struggles for pieces of 
raw hide and half-picked bones which were lying about the beach. 
During the day, he saved all the nice things, and made a bucket of 
swill, and asked us id take if: ashore in the gig, and looked quiif 
disconcerted when the mare told him that he would pitch the 
swill overboard, and him after it, if he saw any of it go into the 
boats. We told him that he thought more about the pig than he did 
about his wife, who bved down in Robinson's Alley; and, indeed* 
be cotild hardly have been more attentive, for he actuary, on several 
nights, after dark, when he thought he would ikx be seen, sculled 
himself ashore in a boat with a buckel of nice swiHj and returned 
like Leander from crossing the Hellespont, 

The next Sunday the other half of oLtr crew went ashore on liberty, 
and left us on board, lo enjoy the first quiet Sunday which we had 
had upon the coast. Here xvere no hides to come off, and no south- 
easters to fear. We washed and mended our clothes in the morning, 
and spent the rest of the day in reading and writing. Several of us 
wrote letters to send home by the Lagoda. At twelve oclcKrk the 
Ayacucho dropped her fore topsail, which was a signal for hci 
sailing. She unmoored and warped down into the bight, from whidi 
she got under way. During this operation, her crew were a long 
time heaving at the windlass, and I listened for nearly an hour to 
the musical notes of a Sandwich Islander, called Mahannal^, who 
"sang out" for them. Sailors, when heaving at a ^vindlasa, in order 
that they may heave together, always have one to ang outj which is 
done in a peculiar, high and long-drawn rwte, varying with the 
motion of the windlass. This requires a high voice, strong lungs, 
and much practice, to be done wdL This fellow had a very peculiar* 
wild son: of note^ breaking occasionally into a falseuOi The sailors 
thought it w^s too high, and not enough of the boatswain hoarseness 
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sbout it; but to rae ii h^d n great charm. I'he harbor was perfectly 
siillj and his voice rang among the hills, as though ic could have 
beeo heard Eor miles. Toward sundown, a good breeze having 
sprung lip, she got under weigh, and with her Ictig, shiirp he^d 
cutting elegantly through the wjrer^ on a taught howUne, she 
stood direaly out of the harbor, aod bore away to the southward. 
She was bound to Callao, and thence to the Sandwich Islands, 
and expected to be on the coast af^n in eight or ten months. 
At the close o£ the week we were ready to sail, but were debyed 

a dsy or two by the running away of F , the man who had 

been our second mate, and was turned forward. From the lime 
that he was *'broken," he had had a dog*^ berth on board the vessel, 
and determined to run away ac the fi.rst opportunity. Having 
shipped for an officer when he was not half a seaman, he tountl 
little pity with the crew, and was not man enough to hold his 
ground among them. The captain called him a "soger,"" and 
promised to *'jide him down as he would the main tack;" and when 
ofikers are once determined to "ride a man down," it is a gone 
case with him. He had had several difficulties with the captain, 
and asked leave to go home in the Lagoda; but this was refused him. 
One night he was insolent to an otficer on the beach, and refused 
to come aboard in the boar. He was reported to the captain; and 
as be came aboard, — it being past tlie proper hotir, — he was called 
aft, and told that he was to have a ffogging. Immedijitely, he fell 

down on ihc deck, calling out — "Don't flog me, Captain T ; 

don't Bog mel" and the captain, angry with him, and disgusted 
wiih his cowardice, gave him a few blows over the back with a 
rope's end and sent him forward. He was not much hurt, but a 
good deal friglitened, and made irp his mind id run away that 
very night. This was managed belter than anything he ever did 
in his life, and seemed really to show some spirit and forethought. 

^Sogff (loldirr) '^^ tic i;vori1 [crm of ccprcucb that cnr be applied lo a uilar, Ii 
EJ^niiiB 1 jkt^k- B lAm^p — one who u d^Mayi tiying to gvl cleir at woik. and u out 
of the ^ay, of huigui^ back, whea ^iuty u to be daoe- "MariiH" u the tenn applanj 
more pa^ftcufarLy To a man who it igncrani and clumiv aboui tcamin'i work — a grcen- 
lurn^-3 iTind'Tubbcr Tn mnkv a lailnr ihftiildcr n h^ndcpike. and wsllr fofr 9»d jfi 
the deck, like 1 xx^ty. u [ht mnir lerxunifiious punishment thai crmld be pur upon 
him. Such a puniihmtnr inflicTnl upnti an able ipamjn in a vessel of wix, woul*] 
brciik hii ipini down nvjrt \hia a HuKsiau. 
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He gave his bedding and maitress to one of the Lagoda's crew, 
who took it aboard his vessel as something which he had bought, 
and promised to keep it for him. He then unpacked his chest, 
putting all his valuable clothes into a brge canvas bag, and told 
one of us^ who had the watch. 10 call him at midnight. Coming 
on deck, at midnighi, and finding no officer on deck, and all stiU 
afi, he lowered his bag irto a boat, got sofdy down inco it, cast oiJ 
the painter* and let it drop silently with die lide until he was out of 
hearing, when he aculled ashore- 

The next morning, when all hands were mustered* there wais a 

great stir to find F . 01 course, we would tell nothing, and all 

they could discover was, that he had lefi an empty chest behind him, 
and that hewent off in a boat; for they saw it lying up high and dry 
on the beach* After brcakfa&l, the captain went up to the town, 
and offered a reward of twenty dolhrs for him; and for a couple 
of days, the soldiers, Indians, and all others who had nothing to do, 
were scouring the country for him^ on horseback, but without 
effect; for he was safely concealed, all the time, within fifty rods of 
the hide-houses. As soon as he had landed, he went directly to the 
Lagoda's hide-house, and a part of her crew, who were living 
there on shore, promised to conceal him and his traps until the 
Pilgrim should sail, and then to intercede with Captain Bradshaw 
to take him on board the ship. Just behind the hide-houset, among 
the thickets and underwood, was a small cave, the entrance to 
which was known only to two men on the beach, and which was so 
well concealed that, though, when 1 afterwards come to live on 
shore, it was shown to me two or three times, I was never able to 
find it alone. To this cave he was carried before daybreak in the 
morning, and supplied with bread and water, and there remained 
until he saw us under weigh and well round the point. 

Friday. March 2jth. The captain, having given up all hope of 

finding F ^ and being unwilling to delay any longer, gave 

orders for unmooring the ship, and we made sail, dropping slowly 
down with the lide and light wind. We left letters with Captain 
Bradshaw to take to Boston, and had the satisfaction of hearing him 
say that he should be back again before we left the coast. The 
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wind, which was very light, died away soon after we doubled the 
point, 2nd we lay becalmed for two days, not moving three miles the 
whole lime, and a part of ihe second day were almost within sight 
af die vessels. On the third day, about noon, a cool sea4>ieeze came 
rippling and darkening the surface of the water, and by sundown 
we were off San Juan's^ which is about forty miles from San Diego, 
and is called half way to San Pedro, where wc were now bound* 
Our crew was row considerably weakened. One man we hid lost 
overboard; another had been laken af[ as clerk; ant! ^ third had 

run away; so that, beside S and myself, there were only three 

able seamen and one boy of twelve years of age. With this 
diminished and discontented crew, and in a small vessel, we were 
now to battle the watch through a couple of years of hard service; 

yet there was not one who was not glad that F had escaped; 

for, shiftless and good for nothing as he was, no one could wish 
to see him dragging on a mi^rable life, cowed down and dis- 
heartened; and wc were all rejoiced to hear, upon our return to 
San Dicgo, about two months afterwards, that he had been im- 
mediately taken aboard the Lagoda, and went home in her, on 
regular seaman's wages. 

After a slow passage of five days, we arrived, on Wednesday, 
the first of April, at our old anchoring ground at San Pedro, The 
bay waa as deserted, and looked as dreary, as before, and formed 
no pleasing contrast with the security and snugness of San Diego, 
and the activity and interest which the loading and unloading of 
fotir vessels gave to that scene. Tn a few days the hides begsn to come 
slowly down, and we got into the old business of roUing goods up 
the hilk pitching hides down, and pulUng our long league ofl and 
on. Nothing of note occurred while we were lying here, except 
that an attempt was made to repair the small Mexican brig which 
had been cast away in a south-easter, and which now lay up, high 
and dry, over one reef of rocks and two sand-banks. Our carpenter 
surveyed her, and pronounced her capable of refitting, and in a 
few days the owners came down from the Pueblo, and^ wailing for 
the high spring tides, with the help of our cables, kedges, and crew, 
got her off and afloat, after several trials. The three men at the 
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house on shore, who had formerly been a part of her crew, now 
(oined her, anJ seemed glad enough at the prospect of getting oit 
the coast. 

On board our own \e5sel> things went on Tn the common 
monotonous way> The eKcicemenc which Iminediatdy followed the 
flogging scene had passed off, but the effect of it upon the crew, 
and especially upon the two men ihemseives,remalned. The different 
manner in which these tnen were affected^ corresponding to their 
different charaaers, was not a Utile remarkable. John was a foreigner 
:ind high-tempered, and, ihough mortified, as any one would be at 
having had the worst of an encounter* yet liis diief feeUng seemed 
to be anger; and he talked much of satisfaction and revenge, if he 
ever got back to Itoston. But with the other, it was very different. 
He was an American, and had had some education; and this thing 
coming upon him, seemed completely to bre-ik him down. He hjJ 
a letling of the degradation that had been inflicted upon him, which 
the other man was incapable of- Before that, he had a good deal of 
fun, and amused us often with queer negro scories, — (he was from a 
&ja\e Slate); but afterwards he seldom smiled; seemed to lose all 
life and elastidiy; and appeared to have but one wish, and that was 
for the voyage to be ai an end. 1 have often known him to draw a 
long sigh when he was alone, and he took but Utile part or interest 
in John's plans of sacisfactioa and retaliation. 

After a stay of about a fortnight, during which wc dipped for 
one south-easter, and were at sea two days, we got under weigh for 
Santa Barbara. It was now the middle of April, and the south- 
easter seaajn was Dearly over; and the light, regular trade-wlnd^, 
which blow down the coast, began to set stcaddy in, during the 
latrer part of each day. Against these, we beat slowly up to Santa 
Barbara — a distance of about ninety mdes— in three days. There we 
found, lying at anchor, the large Genoese ship which we saw in the 
lame place, on the first day o£ our coming upon the coasi> She had 
been lip to San Francisco, or, as it is called, '*diock up to windward," 
had stopped at Monterey on her way down, and was shortly to 
proceed to San Pedro and ^an Diego, and thence, taking in her 
cargo, to sail for Valparaiso and Cadiz. She was a large, clumsy 
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ship, and with her topmasts stayed forward, and high poop-deck, 
looked Uke an old woman with a crippled back. It was now the 
close of Lent, and on Good Friday she had all her yards a'cock-bill, 
which is customary among Catholic vessels. Some also have an 
effigy of ludas, which the crew amuse themselves with keel-hauUng 
and han^g by the neck from the yard-arms. 




CHAPTER XVllI 

Eastex Sunday— '*Sail Ho!"— Whales— San Juan — Romance op 
HroE-DnocHiNG — San Diego Acain 

THE next Sunday was Easter Sunday, and as ihere hid t>een 
no liberty at San Pedro^ it was our turn to go ashore and 
misspend another Sabbath. Soon afrer breakfast, a large 
boat, filled with men in blue jackets, scarlet caps, and various 
colored under-clothes, bound ashore on liberty, left the Italian shipj 
and pa^tsed under our stern; the men singing beautiful Italian boat' 
songfl, all the way, in fine, full chorus. Among the songs I recognised 
the favorite "O Peicator dell' onda," It brought back to my mind 
pianofortes, drawing-rooms, young ladies singings and a thousand 
other things ^vhich :1s litiJe befitted me, in my situation, to be think- 
ing upon- Supposing that the whole day would be too long a time 
to spend ashore, as th£re was no place lo which we could take a ride, 
we remained quietly on board until after dinner. We were then 
pulled ashore in ihe sleni of the boati and, with orders lo be on 
the beach at sundown, we took our way for the town. There, 
everything wore the appearance of a holyday. The people were 
all dressed in iheir best; the men riding ^bout on horseback among 
the hous£Sj and the women sitting on carpets before the doors. 
Under the piazza of a "pulperia," two men were sealed, decked out 
with knots of ribbons and bouquets, and pbying the violin and 
the Spanish guitar. These are the only instrumentSj with the excep- 
tion of the drums and trumpets ai Monterey that 1 ever heard in 
California; and I suspect they play upon no others, for at a great 
fandango at which 1 was afterwards present, and where they mustered 
all the music they could find, there were three violins and two 
guitars, and no other instrument. As it was now too near the middle 
of the day to see any dancing and hearing chat a boll was expected 
down from the country, to be baited in the presidio square, in the 
course of an hour or two we took a stroll among the bouses, In- 
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quiring for an American who, we had been told, had married in the 
place, and kept a shop, we were directed to a long, low building, 
at the end of which was a docM", with a sign over it, in Spanish. 
Enlering ihc shop, ^vc found no one in it, and the whole had an 
empty, deserted appearance- In a few minutes the man made his 
appearance, and apologized for having nothing to enienain us with, 
saying that he had had a fandango at his house the night befor^ 
and the people had e^Ken and drunk up ever/ching. 

■*Oh yes!" said I, "Easter holydays!" 

"Nof" said he, with a singular expression to his face; '1 had a 
little daughter die the other day^ and that's the custom of the 
country.'* 

Here 1 felt a httle strangely, not knowing what to say, or whether 
to oder conwIatioEt or no, and was beginning to retire, when he 
opened a side door and told us to walk in. Here I was no less 
astonished; for I found a large room, filled with young girls, from 
three or four years of age up to fifteen and sixteen, dressed all In 
white, with wreaths of flowers on their heads, and bouquets in 
[heir hands. Following out conductor through all these girls, who 
were playing aboLic in high spirits, we came to a tabic* at the end 
of the room, covered with a white cloth, on which lay a cof&n, 
about three feet long, with the body of his child. The coffin was 
lined on the ouiside with white cloth, and on rlie inside with white 
satiot and was strewed with flowers. Through an open dour we 
saw, in another room, a few elderly people in common dresses; while 
the benches and tables thrown up in a corner, and the stained walls, 
gave evident signs of the last night's "high go." Feeling, like 
Garrick, between tragedy and comedy, an uncertainty of purpose 
and a little awkwardness, 1 asked the man when the funeral would 
take place, and being told that it would move toward the mission 
in about an hour, took my leave* 

To pass away the time, we took horses and rode down to the 
beach, and there found three or four Italian sailors, mounted, and 
riding up and down, on the hard sand, at a furious rate. We [oined 
them, and found it fine sport. The beach gave us a stretch of a mile 
or more, and the horses flew over the smooth, hard sand, apparently 
invigorated and excited by the salt sea-breeze, and by the continual 
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roar and clashing of the breakers. From the beach we returned m 
the town, and linding that the funeral procession had moved* rode 
00 and overlook it, abom half-wajr lo the mission. Here was ss 
peculiar a sight as we had seen before in the house; the one looking 
as much hke a funeral procession as ihe ocher did like a house of 
mourning. The little coffin was borne by eight girls, who were 
continually relieved by others, running forward from the procession 
and taking their plaees. Behmd it cnme a straggHng company of 
girlst dressed a5 before. In white and Howers, and including, I should 
suppose by their numbers, nearly all the girls between iivc and fifteen 
in the place. They played along on the way, frequently siop[»ng 
and running all together to talk to some one, or to pick up a Aower, 
and then running on again to overtake the coffin. There were a few 
elderly women in common colors; and a herd of young men and 
boys, some on foot and others iDounted^ followed ihem, or walked 
or rode by their side, frequently interrupting ihem by jokes and 
questions. But the most singular thing of all was, chat two men 
walked, one on each side of the cofHn, carrying muskets in their 
hands, which they continually loaded, and fired into the air. Whether 
this was to keep off the euil spirits or not, I do not know. It was 
the only iiiterpreULJon that 1 couM put upon it. 

As we drew near the mission, wc saw the great gate thrown open, 
and the pddrc standing on the steps, with a crucilix in hand. The 
mission is a large and deserted- looking pbce, the out-buildings 
going to ruin, and everything giving one the impression of decayed 
grandeur. A large sione fountain threw out pure water, from four 
mouths, into a basin, before the chuich door; and we were on the 
point of riding up to let our horses drink, when it occurred to us 
that it might be consecrated, and we forbore. Just at this moment, 
the bells set up their harsh, discordant clang; and the procession 
moved into the court. I was ansious lo follow, and see the ceremony, 
but the horse of one of my companions had become frightened, and 
was tearing off toward the town; and having thrown his rider, and 
got one of his feet caught in the saddle, which had slipped, was fast 
dragging and ripping it to pieces. Knowing that my shipmate 
could not speak a word of Spanish, and fearing that he would get 
into di^culty, 1 was obliged to leave the ceremony and ride after 
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hifn» I soon overlook him, trudging along, swearing at the horse, 
and carrying the remains of the saddle, which he had picked up 
on the road. Going to the owner of the hors^, we m^de a seide- 
mem with him, and found him surprisingly Uberak All parts of 
the saddle were brought back, and, being capable of repair, he was 
satisfied with six reals. We thought ic would have been a few 
dollars. We pointed to the horse, which was now half way up one 
of the mountains; but he shook his head, saying, "No importel" 
and giving us to understand that he had plenty more. 

Having returned to the town, we saw a great crowd collected in 
the square before the principal pulperia, and riding up, found that 
all these people — men, women, and children — had been drawn to- 
gether by a couple of bantam cocks- The cocks were in full tilt, 
springing into one another, and the people were &s eager, laughing 
and shouting, as though the combatants had been men- There had 
been a disappoLntmenc about the bull; he had broken his bail, and 
taken himself off, and it was too late to get another; so the people 
were obliged to put up with a cock-fight. One of the bantams having 
been knocked in the head, and had an eye put out, he gave in, and 
two monstrous prize<ock5 were brought on. These were the object 
of the whole affair^ the two bantams having been merely served up 
as 3 first course, to collect the people together. Two fellows came 
into the ring holding the cocks in their arms, and stroking them, 
and running abou( on all fours, encouraging and setting them otu 
Bets ran high, and, like most other contestSi it remained for some 
lime undecided. They both showed great pluck, and fought probably 
better and longer than their masters would have done. Whether, 
in the end, it was the white or the red that beat, I do not recollect; 
but, whichever it wasj he strutted off with the true veni-vidi-vici tooki 
leading the other lying panting on his beam-ends- 

This matter havmg been settled, we heard some talk about 
''cabailo^' and "carrera" and seeing the people all streaming oil in 
one direction, we followed, and came upon a level piece of ground, 
just out of the town, which was used as a race-course- Here the 
crowd soon became thick again; the ground was marked oS\ die 
judges st,ationed; and the horses led up to one cod^ Two fine- 
looking old gcndcmen—Don Carlos and Don Domingo, so called— 
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held the slakes, and all was now ready, Wc waited some time, 
during which we could just see the horses twisting round and turn- 
ing, uniil, AZ lengrh, [here was a kIiouc along the iin^ and on they 
came — he^d^ siretched oli and eyes siarcing; — working all over, 
both man and beast. The steeds came by us like a couple of chain- 
fihoC — neck and neck; and now we could see nothing but their 
backs, and iheir hind hoofs flying in the atr. As fast as the horses 
passed, the crowd brake up behind them, and ran to the goal. When 
we got there, we found the horses returning on a ^ow walk, having 
run far beyond the mark, and heard that the long, bony one had 
come in head and shoulders before the other- The riders were Ught- 
built men; had handkerchiefs tied round their heads; and were bare- 
armed and bare-legged. The horses were noble-looking beasts, tiot 
50 sleek and combed as our Boston stable-horses, but with 5ne limbs, 
and spirited eyes. After this had been sctLled, and fully talked over, 
ihc crowd scattered again and (locked back to the town. 

Returning to the Urge pulperia, we found the violin and guitar 
screaming and twanging away under the piazza, where they had 
been aJl day. As it was now sundown, there began to be some 
dancing. The Italian sailors danced, and one o£ our crew exhibited 
himself in a son of West India shullle, much to the amusement of 
the bystanders, who cried out, "firavo!" "Otra vez!'' and "Vivan 
los marinerosl" but the dancing did not become general, as the 
women and the "gente de raion" had not yet made their appearance, 
We wished very much to stay and see the style of dancing; but, 
although we had had our own way during the day, yet we were, 
after all, but 'foremast Jacks; and having been ordered to be on the 
beach by sundown, did not venture to be more than an hour behind 
the time; so we took our way down, Wc found the boat just pulling 
ashore through the breakers, wbiich were running high, there having 
been a heavy fog outside, which, from some cause or other, always 
brings on, or precedes a heavy sea. Liberty-men are privileged 
from the lime ihey leave the vessel until ihey step on board again; so 
wc took our places In the stern sheets, and were congratulating our- 
selves upon getting off dry, when a great comber broke fore and 
aft the boat, and wet us through and through, filling the boat 
half full of water. Having lost her buoyancy by the wdght of the 
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water, she dropped heavily into every sea that struck her, and by 

the time we had pulled out of the surf into deep water, she was but 
just afloat, and we were up to our knees. By the help of a small 
bucket and our hats, we bailed her ouc, got on board, hoisted the 
boats, eat our supper, changed our clothes, gave (as h usual) the 
whole history of our day*s adventures to those who had staid on 
board, and haviog taken a night-smoke, turned-ln. Thus ended 
our second day's liberty on shore. 

On Monday morning, as an offset to our day's sporty we were all 
5et 10 work "tarring down" the rigging. Some got gift-lines up for 
riding down the stays and bj^k-stays, and others laired the shrouds, 
Lfts, etc^ laying out on the yards, and coming down the rigging. We 
overhauled our bags and took out our old tarry trowsers and frocks, 
which we had used when we tarred down before, and were all at 
work in the rigging by sunrise. After breakfast, we had the satis- 
faction of seeing the Italian ship^s boat go ashore, hlled with men, 
gaily dressed, as on the day before, and singing iheii barcarollas. 
The Easier holydays are kept up on shore during three days; and 
being a Catholic vessel, the crew had the advantage of them. For 
two successive days, while perched up in the rigging, covered with tar 
and engaged in our disagree.ible work, we saw these fellows going 
ashore in the morning, and coming of! again at night, in high spirits. 
So much for being Protestants. There's no danger of Cathohcism's 
spreading in New England; Yankees can't afford the time to be 
Catholics. American shipmasters get nearly three weeks more labor 
out of their crews, in the course of a year, than the masters of vessds 
from Catholic couniries, Yankees don't keep Christmas, and ship- 
masters at sea never know when Thanksgiving comes, so Jack has 
no festival at alL 

About noon, a man aloft called out "Sail hoi" and looking round, 
we saw the head sails of a vessel coming round che point. As she 
drew round, she showed the broadside of a full-rigged brig, with 
the Yankee ensign at her peak- We ran up our stars and stripes* andi 
knowing that there was no American brig on the coast but ourselves, 
expected to have news from home* She rounded-lo and let go her 
anchor, but the dark faces on her yards, when they furled the sails, 
and the Babel on deck, soon made known chat she was from the 
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islands. Immeiliately afterwards, a boat's crew came aboard^ bring- 
ing her skipper, and from them we iearoed that she was from Oahii, 
aod was en^ged in ihe same trade with the Ayacucho, Lonoite^ 
etc>r between the coast, the Sandwich Isiaods^ and the leew^d coasE 
of Peru and Chili. Her capcain and ofHcer^ were Americans, and 
also a pan a£ her crew; the rest were hianders. She was called the 
C^talina, and^ like all die others vessels in that trade, accept the 
AyacQcho, her papers and colors were from Uncle Sam. They* o£ 
coiirsc, brought us no news, and we were doubly disappointed, for 
we had thoLight, at first, it might be the ship which we were expect- 
ing from Boston. 

Afcer lying here about a formight, and collecdng all the hides the 
[riace ailorded, we sec sail again for San Pedro. There we found 
the brig which we had assisted in getting o^ lying at anchor, with 
a mixed crew of Americans^ English, Sandwich Islanders, 
Spaniards, and Spanish Indians; and^ though much smaller than 
we, yet she had three times the number of men; and she needed 
them» for her officers were Cjlifornians. No vessels in the world 
go so poorly manned as American and Enghsh; and none do so well. 
A Yankee bri^ of that size w^ould have had a crew of four men, and 
would have worked round and round her. The It^ilian ship bad a 
crew of thirty men; nearly three times as many as the Alert, which 
was afterwards on the coast, and was of the same size; yet the Aleil 
would get under weigh and come-to tn half the time, and gel twa 
anchors, while they were all talking aC once— jabbering like a parcel 
of "Yahoos," and running about decks to find their cai-block. 

There was only one point in which they had the advantage over 
us, and that was in lightening their labors in (he boats by their 
songs. The Americans are a rime and money saving peoplft but 
have not yet, as a nation, learned that music may be ''turned to 
account." We pulled the long distances to and from the shore, with 
our loaded boats, without a word spoken, and with discontemed 
k>aks, while they not only lightened the labor of rowing, but actually 
made it pleasant and checrfuL by their music. So true is it, that — 

"For the tired siavc» song lifts the languid oar. 

And bids it apdy fail, with chiiiic 
That beautiliec ihe fairest shore. 
And rnitigaces ihe harshest clime." 
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We lay about a week in San Pedro, and got under weigh for San 
Di^gD, intending iq £iop at San Juan, as the souch-easier ^leason was 
nearly over^ and there was lirde or no danger. 

This heing the spring season, San Pedro* as well as all the other 
open ports upon the coast, waa lillcd with whales> that had come in 
to make their annual visit upon soundings. For the first few days 
thai we were here and at Santa Barharaj we watched theni with 
great interest — calling out "there she blowsl" every time we saw the 
spout of one breakirig the surface of the water; but they soon became 
50 common thai v^ took little notice of them. They often ''broke** 
very near us; and ooe thick, foggy night, during a dead calm^ while I 
I was standing anchor-watch, one of them rose so near, that he ] 
struck OUT cable, and made all surge agjin. He did not seem to like 
the encounter much himself, for he sheered ofTi aad spouted at a 
good distance. We once came very near running one down in the 
gig, and should probably have been knocked to pieces and blown 
£ky-high. We had been on board the little Spanish brig, and wer« 
returning, stretching out well at our oars, ihe litde boat going like a 
swallow; our backs were forward, (ps is always the case in puUing,) 
and the captain, who was steering, was not looking ahead, when, all 
at once, wc heard the spout of o whale direcdy ahead. ''Back waterrj 
back water, for your hvesl" shouted the captain; and we backed I 
our blades in the water and brought the boat to in a smother of 
foam- Turning our heads, we saw a great, rough, hump-backed 
whale, slowly crossing our fare foot, within three or four yards of the 
boat's stemJ^Had wc oot backed water just as we did, we should 
inevitably have gone smash upon him, striking him with our stem 
just about amidships. He took no nodceof us, but passed slowly on, 
and dived a few yards beyond us, throwing his tail high in the air. 
He was so near that we had a perfect view of him and as may be 
supposed, had no desire to see him nearer. He was a disgusting^ 
creature; with a skin rough, hairy, and of an iron-grey colorj This 
kind diHcrs much from the sperm, in color and skin, and is said to 
be fiercer. We saw a few sperm whales; but most of the whales 
that come upon the coa^ are iin-backs, hump-backs, and righr- 
whaleSj which are more di&ulr to take, and are said not to give oiK 
enough to pay for the trouble. For this reason whale-ships do not/ 
come upon the coast after them. Our captain, together with Captain 
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Nye of the LoriotJe, who had been in a whale-ship, thought of 
making an aitempl upon one of ihem with iwo boats' crews, but 
as we had only iwo harpoons and no proper lineSj they gave ic up- 

During th« months of March^ April, and May, ihese whales 
appear in great numbers in the open ports of Santa Bafbara, San 
Pedro, eCC^ and hover off the coa^t, while a few hnd their way into 
the close harbors of San Diego and Monterey. They are all off again 
before midsummer^ and make their appearance on the "off-shore 
ground/' We saw some fine "schools" of sperm whales, which are 
easily diMinguished by their spool, blowing away, a few miles to 
windward, on our passage to San Jcjan, 

Coasting along on the quiet shore of the Pacific, we came to anchor, 
in twenty fathoms' water, almost cot at sea, as it were, and directly 
abreast of a sieep hill which overhung the water, and was twice as 
high as nur royal -mast-head. We had heard much of this place, from 
the Lagoda a crew^ who said !t was the worst place !n California. 
The shore is rocky, and directly exposed to the south-east, so that 
vessels are obliged to shp and run for iheir lives en the first sign o£ 
3 gale; and late as it was in the season, we got up our slip-rope and 
gear, though we meant to stay only tweaty-foui hours. We pulled the 
agent ashore, and were ordered 10 wait for him, while he took a cir- 
cuitous way fouod the hill to the mission, which was hidden behind 
it. We were glad of the opporiunisy to examine this singular place, 
and hauling the boat up and making her well fast, took different 
directions up and down the beach, to explore it. 

San Juan is the only romantic spot in California. The country 
here for severa^l inil<:s is high table-land^ running boldly to the shore, 
and breaking oB in a steep hill, at the foot of which the waters of the 
Paafic are constantly dashing. For several miles the water washes 
the very base of the hill, or breaks upon ledges and fragments of 
rocks which run out into the sea. Jusc where we landed was a small 
cove, or "bight," which gave us, at high tide, 3 few square feet of 
sand-beach between the sea and the bottom of the hill. This was 
the only landing-place. Directly before us, rose the perpendicular 
height of four or five hundred feet. How v/e were to get hides down. 
Of goods up, upon the table-land on which the mission was situated, 
was more than we could tell. The agent had taken a long circuit. 
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and yet had frequently to jump over breaks, and climb up steep 
places, in the ascent. No animal bur a man or monkey could ^ up 
ir. However, that was noi our look-oui; and knowing that the agent 
would begone an hour or moreT we stnjlled about, picking up shells^ 
and following the sea where it tumbled In, roaring and spoudngj 
among the crevices of the great rocks. What 3 sighc, thought I, must 
this be m a south-easter! The rocks were as larRC as those of Nahant 
or Newport, but, to my eye, more grand and broken. Beside^ there 
was a grandeur in everything around> which gave almost a solemnity 
[o the scene: a silence and solitariness which affected everything! 
Not a human being but ourselves for miles; and no sound heard but 
the pulsations of the great Pacific! and the great steep hill rising 
like a wall, and cutting us oH from all the world, but the "world of 
waters!" 1 separated myself from the rest and sat down on a rock, 
just where the sea ran in and formed a fine spouting horn. Com- 
pared with die plain, dull sand-beach of rhe rest of the coast, this 
C grandeur was as refreshing as a great rock in a weary land* it was 
jdmost the hrst time that I had been positively alone — free from 
the sense that human beings were at my elbow, if not talking with 
me — since I had left home. My better nature returned strong upon 
me. Everything was in accordance with my state of feeling, and I 
experienced a glow of pleasure at iinding that what of poetry and 
romance 1 ever had in me, had not been entirely deadened by the 
laborious and frittering life 1 had led< Nearly an hour did 1 sit, 
almost lost in the luxury of this entire new scene of the play in 
which I hnd been so long acting, when I was aroused by the distant 
shouts of my companions, and saw that they were collecting together, 
as the agent had made his appearancei on his way back to our 
boat. 

We pulled aboard, and found the long-boat hoisted out, and nearly 
bden wth gfXidi'j and after dinner, we all went on shore in the 
quaner-boat, with the long-boa: in tow. As we drew in, we found 
an ox-caa and a couple of men standing directly on the brow of the 
hill; and having landed, the captain took his way rouad the Kill, 
ordering me and one other to follow him. We followed, picking our 
way ouEt and jumping and scrambling up, walking over briers and 
prickly pears, until we came to the top. Here the counuy stretched 
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0U1 for miles as far ;is the eye could reach, on a level, table sutface; 
and the only h^tadon in sight was the small while mistion of San 
luan Capi&iranot wi[h a few Indian huts about It, ^landing in :k 
small hollow, about a mile from where we were. Reaching the 
brow of the hill wliere the cart stood, we found several piles of hides, 
and Indians sitting round them. One or two otiier cans were coming 
slowly on from the mission, and the captain told us to begin and 
throw the hides down. This, ihen, was the w;iy they were to be got 
dowo: thrown down, one at a time, a distance of four hundred 
feet! This was doing ihe business on a great scale. Standing on 
the edge of the bill and looking down the perpendicular height* the 
sailors, 

"That walk upon the beach. 

Appeared like mice; and our tall anchoring baric 
Dinimi^ed 10 her t:ock; her cock a buoy 
Almost loo small for sight." 

Down this height we pitched the bides, throwing them as far out 
into the air as we could; and as they were al! large, stiff, and 
doubled, like the cover of a book, the wind took ihem. and they 
swayed and eddied about, plunging and rising in the air, like a kite 
when it has broken its string. As Jt was now low tide, there was 
no danger of their falling into the water, and as fast as they came 
to ground, the men below picked them up, and taking them on 
thdr heads, walked oiT with them to the boat. It was reaUy a pic- 
turesque sight: the great height; the scahng of the hides; and the 
continual walking 10 and fro of the men, who looked like mitcs, on 
the beach! This was the romance of hidc-droghing! 

Some of the hides lodged in cavities which were under the bank 
and out of our sight, being direcdy under us; but by sending others 
down in the same direction, we succeeded in dislodging them. Had 
they remained there, the captain said he shuiJd have sent on board 
for a couple of pairs of long halyards, and got some one to have 
gone down for them. Ic was said that one of the crew o£ an English 
brig went down in the same way, a few years before. We looked 
over, and thought it would not be a welcome task, especially for a 
few paltry hides; but no one knows what he can do until he is called 
upon; for* six months afterwards, I went down the same place by a 
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pair of top-gallant studding-sail halyards^ to save a half a dozen 
hides which had lodged there. 

Having thrown [htm all dowo, we took our way back again, and 
found the boai: loaded and ready to siaiL We pulled o^; look the 
hides all aboard; hoisted in [he boats; hove Up our anchor; made 
sail; and before sundown, were on our ivay to Sao Diego. 

Frtday, May 8th, i8j^. Arrived at Sao Diego. Here we found 
the httle harbor deserted. Th& Lagoda, Ayacucho> Lorictte, and 
all, h^d left the coast, and we were nearly aJone- All the hide-houses 
on the beach, but ours, were shut up, and the Sandwich Inlanders, 
a dozen or twenty in oumbetj who had worked for the other vessels 
and been paid off when they sailed, were living on the beach, keep- 
ing up a grand carnival. A Russian discovery-ship which had been 
in this port a few years before, had built a large oven for baking 
breadf and went away, leaving it standing. This, the Sandwich 
Islanders took possesion of, and had kept, ever since, undisturbed- 
It was big enough lo hold six or eight men — lliat is, it was as large 
as a ship's forec^sde; had a door at the side, and 3 vent-bole at top. 
They covered 11 with Oahu mats, for a carpet; slopped up the vent- 
hole in had weather^ and made it their head-quarters. It was now 
inhabited by as many as a dozen or twenty men, who hved there la 
rompUt? idleness — drinking, playing cards, and carousing in every 
way. They bou^hi a bullock once a week, which kept them in meat, 
and one of them went up to the town every day to gel fruit, liquor, 
and provisions. Besides this, they had bought a cask of ship-bread, 
and a barrel of Hour from the Lagoda, before she sailed. There they 

lived, having a grand time, and caring for nobody. Captain T 

was anxious to gel three or four of ihem to come on board the Pil- 
grim, as we were no much diminished in numbers; and went up to 
the oven and spent an hour or two trying to negodate with them. 
One of them, — a iincly built, active, strong and ioteliigent fellow, — 
who was a sort of king among them, acted as spokesman. He was 
called Mannini,— or rather, out of compliment 10 his known impor- 
mnce and infliience, Mr. Mannini — ^ind was known all over Cati' 
fornia, ThrotJgh him, the captain offered them fifteen dollars a 
month, and one month's pay in advance; but it was like throwing 
pearls before swine, or rather, carrying coals to Newcastle. So long 
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as they had money, they would not work for fifty dollars a month, 
and when their money was gone, ihey would work for ten. 

*'What do you do here, Mr. Mannini?^*" said [he captJin. 

"Oh, we play cards, get drunk, Anjoke — do anything we're a 
mind to-" 

"Don't you want to come ;^>Dard and work?" 

"AoUl aoie maJ(e mai{f rna^ou i ^a hana. Now, got plenty 
money; no good, work, MamuU, money pau — all gone. Ahl very 
good, work!— rrja/^flj, hana hana nut!" 

*'But you*Il spend all your money in this way/' said the captain, 

"Aycl me know that. By-'em-by money pau — all gone; then Ka- 
naka work plcnly." 

This was a hopeless case, and the captain left them, to watt pa- 
tiently until their money was gone. 

We discharged our hides and tallow, and in about a week were 
ready to set sail again for the windward. We unmoored, and got 
everything ready, when the captain made another attempt upon the 
oven- This time he had more regard lo the *'mollia tcmpora fandi," 
and succeeded very well. He got Mr. Mannini in his interest, and 
as the stiot was gerting low in the locker, prevailed upon him and 
three others to come on board with their chests and baggage^ and 
sent a hasty summons to me and the boy to come ashore with our 
things, and join the gang at the hide-house. This was uncKpecied 
to me; but anything in the way of variety 1 liked; so we got ready^ 
and were pulled ashore. I stood on the beach while the brig got 
under weigh, and watched her uncil she rounded the point, and 
then went up to the hide^house to take Lp my quarters for a few 
months. 
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CHAPTER XIX 
Tkb Sandwich IsLAs-cERs—HmE-ctBisc— Woodcutting— Rattle- 

SN A KES— Nh W-COM£ W 

HERE was a change in my life ^s compleLe as Ii had been 
sudden. In the cwinkling oi an eye, I was transformed 
from a soiior Into a "beach-comber" and a hidc-curer; yet 
the noveUy and the comparative independence of the H£e were not 
unpleasant Our hJde-house was a large building, made of rough 
boards, aod intended lo hold forty ihou&Gnd hides. In one corner 
of it, a small room was parted off, in which four berths were made^ 
where we were [o live, with mother earth for our floor. It con- 
tained a table, a small locker for pots, spoons, plates, eic^ and a 
small hole cut to let in the light. Here we put our chests, threw 
our bedding into the berths, and look up our quarters. Over our 
head wa% anoiher small room» in which Mr. Russell lived, wlio had 
charge of th<^ hide-house; the same man who was for a time an 
o3icer of the Pdgrim. There he lived in solitary grandeur; eating 
and sleeping alone, (and these were his principal occtipations,) and 
communing with his own dignity. The boy was lo act as cook; 
while myself, a giant of a Frenchman named Nicholas, and four 
Sandwich Islanders, were to cure the hides. Sam, the Frenchman* 
and myself, lived together in the room, and the four Sandwich 
Islanders worked and ate with us, but generally slept at the oven. 
My new messmate, Nicholas, was the most immense man that I 
had ever seen in my life. He came on the coast in a vessel which 
was afterwards wrecked, and now let himself out to the different 
houses to cure hides. He was considerably over six feet, and of a 
frame so large thjt he might have been shown for a curiosity- But 
the most remarkable thing about him was his feet. They were so 
large that he could not find a pair of shoes in Cahfornia lo fit him, 
and was obliged Co send to Oahu for a pair; and when he got them,. 
he was compelled to wear them down at the heel. He told me once^ 

I4> 
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himself, diat he was wrecked in an Americin brig on the GooJwm 
Sands, and was sent up to London^ to the charge of the American 
consul, without ctoihing 10 his back or shoes lo his fai, and 
obliged to go abom London streets in his stocking feet three or four 
days^ in the month o£ [anuary, until the consul could have a pair 
of shoes rrjflj^ Jor Jiim, His strength was in proportioa to his size^ 
and his ignorance to his strength — "strong as an ox» and ignorant 
as strong/* He neither knew how to rejd nor write. He had been 
to aea from a boy, and had seen aJI kinds of service, and been in 
every kind o£ vessel; merchantmen, men-of-war, privateers, and 
slivers; and from what 1 could gaiber from his accounts of himseJf, 
and from what he once told me, in confidence, after we h;id become 
better acquainted, he had even been in worse business than slave- 
trading. He was once tried for his life in Charleston, Soiilh Caro- 
iina, and tliough LicquJtted, yet he was so frightened that he never 
would show himself in the United States again; and I could not 
persuade him that he could never be tried a second time for the 
same offence- He said he had got safe off from the breakers, and was 
too good a sailor to risk his timbers again. 

Though I knew what his life had been, yet I never had the 
slightest fear of him. We aJways got along very well together, and, 
though so much stronger and larger than 1, he showed a respect for 
my education, and for what he had heard of my situation before 
coming to sea, "Til be good friends with you," he used to say^ "for 
by-and-by you'll come out here captain, and then you'll Aazf me 
well!" By holding well togeiher, we kept the officer in grxxl t}rtleT', 
for he was evidently afraid of Nicholas, and never ordered us, ex- 
cept when employed upon the hides* My other ccmpamons, the 
Sandwich Islanders, deserve parti ctilar notice. 

A considerable trade hai been carried on for several years between 
California and the Sandwich Islands, and nmst of the vessek are 
manned with Islanders; who, as they, for the most part, sign no 
articles, leave whenever they choose, and let themselves out to cure 
hides at San Diego, and to supply the places of the men of the 
American vessels while on the coast. In this way, quite a colony 
of iherp had become settled at San Diego, as their headquarters. 
Some of these had recently gone off in the Ay^ucho and Loriotte, 
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and the Pilgnm hid taken Mr, Mannim ancl three othfrs^ so that 
there were not more than twenty left. Of ihese, four were on pay 
at the Ayacucho'5 house* four more workia^ with lls« ;iiid the rest 
were living at the ovcd ia a quiet way; for their money was nearly 
gonial and they must make it last until 5omc other vessel came down 
ro employ them. 

During die four moaths that I lived here, 1 got well acquaiated 
M^ih all of them, and took the greacest pctins to become familiar 
with their language, habits, and characiers. Tlieir language, I could 
only learn, orally, for they had oot any books among them, though 
many of them had been taught to read and write by the mission- 
ahes at home. They spoke & little English, and by a sort of com' 
promise, a rruxed language wu u&ed on the beach, which could he 
untlersLOod by all. The long nameof Sandwich Islanders is dropped, 
and they are called by the whites, all over the Pacific ocean, "Ka- 
nakas," from a word in their own language which they ^pply lo 
themselves, and to all South Sea Islanders, in distinction from 
whices, whom they call "Haoie." This name, "K.anaka," they answer 
to» both coUeaively and individLially. Their proper names, in their 
own language, being difliculi to pronounce and remember, they are 
tailed by any names which the captains or crews may dioose 10 
give them. Some are called after the vessel they arc in; others by 
common namn, as Jack, Tom^ Bill; and some have fancy names, 
a£ Ban-yan, Fore-top, Rope-yarn, Pelican, etc, etc Of the fouf who 
worked at our house one was named "Mr. Bingham," after the 
nituioaary at Oahu; another, Hope, after a vessel that he had been 
!□; a tliird, Tom Davb, the name of his ^nx captain; and the fourth, 
Pelican, from his fancied resemblance to that birdn Then there was 
Lagr>da-Jiick, Qjlifornia-Bill, etc, etc< But by whatever names they 
might be called, they were the most mteresiing, intelligent, and kind- 
hearted people that I ever felt in with. I felt a positive attachment 
for almo^l all of them; and many of them I have, to this ume, a 
feeling for, which would lead me to go a great way for the mere 
[Measure of seeing them, and which will always make me feel a 
strong interest in the mere name of :l Sandwich Islander. 

Tom Davis knew how to read, write, and cipher iq common ariih- 
meiLc; had been 10 the United Stares, and &poke English quite well* 
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His cducacion was as good a* that of thrce^juaners of the Yankees 
in California, and his manners and principles a good deal belter, 
md he wa& so quick of apprehension th:it he might have been uught 
navigation, and the elements of many of the sciences, with ihe most 
perfeci ease- Old ''Mr. Bingham*" spoke very litde English — almost 
none, and neither knew how to read nor write; but he was the besi- 
hearted old fellow in the worldn He must have been over fifc)' years 
of agCj and had two of his front teeth knocked out, which was done 
by his parents as a sign of grief at the death of Kamehamehaj the 
great king of the Sandwich Islands. We used to teU him that he 
ate Captain Cook, and lost his teeth in that way. That was die only 
thing that ever made him angry. He would always be quite excited 
at that; and iay—"Aohf" (no.) "Me no eat Captain Cook! Me 
pikinini — small — so high — no morel My father see Captain Cook! 
Me — nop" None of them liked to have anydiing said about Captain 
Cook, for the sailors all believe that he was eaten, and that, they 
cannot endure to be taunted widi. — '^ew Zealand Kanaka eat 
white man; — Sandwich Island Kanaka, — no. Sandwich Island Ka- 
naka na li^e pt* na haoU — all "e same a" youl** 

Mr. Bingham was a sort of patriarch among them, and was always 
treated with great respect, though he had not the education and 
energy which gave Mr. Mannini hli power over them, 1 have spent 
hours in talking with this old fellow about Kamchameha, the Char- 
lemag^ne of the Sandwich hiands; his son and successor Riho Riho^ 
who died in England, and was brought lo Oahu in the frigate 
Blonde, Captain Lord Byron, and whose funeral he remembered 
perfectly; and also about the customs of his country in his btjyhood, 
and the changes which had been made by the missionaries. He 
never would allow thai human beings had been eaten [here; and, 
indeed, it always seemed like an insult to tell so affectionate, intelli- 
gent, and civilized a class of men, that such barbarities had been 
practised in thdr own country within the recollection of many of 
them. Certainly, the history of no people on the globe can show 
anything like so rapid an advance. T would have trusted my life 
and my fortune in the hands of any one of these people; and cer- 
tainly had 1 wished for a f^vor or act of sacrifice, 1 would have gone 
10 them all, in turn, before 1 should have apphed to one of my own 
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coantrymen on the coast, jnd should h^ve expected to have seen 
il done, before my own countrymen had got half through counting 
the coa. Their costumes, and manner of treating one another, show 
a simple, primitive generosicy, which is truly delightful; and which 
is often a reproach to our own people. Whatever one has, they all 
have. Money, food, doihes, they share with one another; even to 
ihe last piece of tobacco to put in their pipes, I once heard old Mr, 
Bingham say, with the highest indignation, ro a Yankee trader who 
was trying to persuade him lo keep his money to himself^"NDl We 
no all 'e same a' you! — Suppose one got money, all got money. You; 
— suppose one got money — lock him up in chest, — No goodi" — 
"Kanaka all 'e same a' one!" This principle they carry so far, that 
none of them will eat anything in the sight of others without 
offering il all round. I have seen one of them break a biscuit, which 
had been given him, into five parts, at a time when I knew he was 
on a very short ^lowance, as there was but little to eit on the 
beach. 

My favorite among all of them, and one who was Uked by both 
ollicers and men, and by whomever he had anyrhing to do wich, was 
Hope. He was an inlelligent, kind'hearted little fellow, and 1 never 
saw him angry, though 1 knew him for more than a year, and have 
seen him imposed upon by white people, and abused by insolent offi- 
cers of vessels. He was always civil, and always ready, and never 
forgot a benefit. I oiKe took care of him when he was 111, getting 
medicines from the ship's chests, when no captain or officer would 
do anything for him, and he never forgot it. Every Kanaka has 
one particular friend, whom he considers himself bound to do 
everything for, and with whom he has a sort of contract, — an alli- 
ance offensive and defensive,— and for whom he will often make 
the greatest sacrifices. This friend they call aitfane; and for such 
did Hope adopt me. I do not believe I could have wanted anything 
which he had, thai he would not have given me. In return for thls^ 
I was always his friend among the Americans, and used lo teach 
him letters and numbers; for he left home before he had learned 
how lo read. He was very curious about Boston (as they call the 
United States); asking many questions about the houses, the people, 
etCf and always wished to have the pictures in books explained to 
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htm. They were »11 jistoni shingly quick in c:iicKing ai explanations, 
and many things which I had thought it utterly Impossible [o mike 
them understand, they often seized In an instant, and asked ques- 
tions which showed that they knew enough to make them wish to 
go farther. The pictures of steamboats and railroad cars, in the 
columns of some newspaper! which 1 had, gave me great difiiculty 
to expiam. The grading of the road, the rails, the construction of 
the carriages, they could easily underitand, but the motion produced 
by steam was a little too refined for them. I attempted 10 show it 
to them ORce by an experiment upon the cook's coppers, but failed; 
probably as much from my own ignorance as from their want of 
apprehension; and, I have no doubt, left them with aboui as clear 
an idea of the principle as I had myself. This difficulty, of course, 
existed in the same force with the steamboats and all f could do was 
to give them some account of the results, in the shape of speedy for, 
failing in the reason, 1 had to fall back upon the tact. In my account 
of the speed I was supported by Tom, who had been to NantiKket, 
and seen a little steamboat which ran over to New Bedford. 

A map of ihe world, which I once showed them, kept their ^ttten^ 
tion for hours; those who knew how to read pointing out the places 
and referring to me for the distances. 1 remember being much 
amused with a question which Hope asked mc. Pointing to the large 
irregular place which is always left blank rourd the poles, to 
denote that it is undiscovered, he looked up and asked — "Pat4?" 
(Done? ended?) 

The system of naming die streets and numbering the houses, they 
easily understood, and the utility of it. They had a great deare to 
see America, but were afraid of doubling Cape Horn, for they suffer 
much in cold weather, and had heard dreadful accounts of the Cape, 
from those o£ their number who had been round it. 

They smoke a great deal, though not much at a time; using pipes 
with bige bowls, and very short stems, or no stems at alL These, 
they light, and putting tbem to their moutha, take a long draught, 
getting their mouths as full as they can hold, and their cheeks dis- 
tended, and then let it slowly out through their mouths and nostriU. 
The pipe is then passed to others, who draw, in ihe same manner, 
one pipe-full serving for half a dozen. They never take short, con- 
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tiDiiOlis draughts, like Euiopeans, but one of these ''Oahu puHs,** aa 
lihe sailors call them^ serves for an hcur or two, until some one else 
Lghts his pip^f ^1^^ it ^^ passed round in die same manner. Each 
Kanaka on the beach had a pipe, flint, sleel, tinder, a hand of tobacco, 
and a Jack-knife, which he always carried about with him- 

That which strikes a stranger most peculiarly is iheir style of sing- 
ing. They run on, in a low, gutturat^ moootoncus sort of chant, 
their lips and tongues seeming hardly to move, and the sounds mod- 
ulated solely in the throaL There is very litde tune lo it, and the 
words, so far as I could learn, arc extempore. They sing about 
persons and things which are around them, and adopt this method 
when they do not wish to be understood by any but themselves^ 
and it Is very effectual, for with the most careful attention I never 
could delect 3 word that 1 knew. 1 have often he^d Mr. Mannini, 
who was the most noied improt/isatorc among them, sing for an 
hour together, when at work In the midst of Americans and Eng' 
iishmen; and, by the occa^onal shouts and laughter of ihe Kanakas, 
who were at a di^tanc^^ it was evident that he was singing about 
the di^erent men that he was at work Mith. They have great poweri 
cf ridicule, and are excellent mitnics; many of them discovering and 
imitating the peculiarities of our own people, before we had seen 
them ourselves. 

These were the people with whom 1 was to spend a few months; 
and who, with the exception of the olficer, Nicliolas the Frenchman, 
and the boy, made the whole popuLdon of the beach. I ought, per- 
haps, to except tiie dogs, for they were an important part of our 
senlement* Some of the first vessels brought dogs out with them, 
who» for conTcnietKe, were left ashore, and there multiplied, uuul 
they came to be a great people. While I was on the beach, the 
average number was about forty, and probably an equal, or greater 
nurnher are drowned, or killed in some other way, every year. They 
are very useful in guarding the beach, the Indians being afraid to 
come down at night; for it was impossible for any one to get within 
half a mile of the hide-houses wilhsut a general alann. The father 
of the colony, old Sachem, so called from the ship in which he was 
brought out, died while 1 was there, full of years, and was honorably 
buried. Hogs> and a few chickens, were the rest of the animal tribe, 
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and formed^ like the dugs, a common company, iKough diey were all 
known and markedj and uiually fed at the houses to which xhey 
belonged. 

I had been but 2 few hours on the beach, and the Pilgrim v/^s 
hardly out of sight, when the cry of "Sail hoi'' was raised, and a 
small hermaphrodite brig rounded the point, bore up into the har- 
bor, and came to anchor. It was the Mexican brig Fazio, which we 
had left ac San Pedro, iind which had come down to land her tallow, 
try it all over, and make new bags, and then take it in, and leave the 
coast. They moored ship, erected their try-works on shore, put up a 
small lentj In which they all Uved, and commenced operations. They 
made an addition to our society, and we spent many evenings in 
their rent, where, amid the Babel of English, Spanish, French, Indian, 
and Kanaka, we found some words that we could understand in 
common. 

The morning after my landing;, I began the duties of hide-curing. 
In order to understand these, it will be necessary to give the whole 
history of a hide, from the time it is taken from a bullock until it 
is put on board the vessel to be carried to Boston. When the hide 
is taken from the bullock, holes are cut round il, near the edge, by 
which it is staked out lo dry. In this manner it dries without slurink- 
jng. After they are thus dried in the sun, they arc received by the 
vessels, and brought down to the depot at San Diego. The vessels 
Und ihem, and leave them in large piles near the houses. 

Then begins the hide-curers duty. The first thing is to put them 
in soak. This is done by carrying them down at low tide, and 
maiung them fast, in small piles, by ropes, and letting the tide come 
up and cover them. Every day we put in soak tweaty-hvc for each 
maai which, with us, made an hundred and Mty- There they lie 
foriy-eight hours, when they are taken out, and rolled up, in wheel- 
barrows, and thrown into the vats. These vats coniriin brine, made 
very strongs being sea-water, with great quantities of salt thrown 
in. This pickles the hides, and in this they lie fony'efght hours; the 
use of the sea-water, into which they are first pur. being merely to 
soften and clean them. From these vats, they are taken, and lie on a 
platform twenty-four hours, and then are spread upon the ground, 
and carefully stretched and staked out, so that they may dry smooth. 
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After they were slaked, and while yet wet and soft, we used to go 
upon them with our knives, and carefully cut o(T all the bad parts: — 
the piocca of meat and £ai, which would corriipt and infect the whole 
if stowed away in a vessel for many months* the krge flippers, the 
ears, and all other parts which would prevent dose stowage. This 
was the most dilficult pan of our duty: as it required much skill to 
take everything necessary off and no[ to cut or injure the hide, k 
was also a long }>roce5s, as six of us had to clean an hundred and 
fifty, most of which required a great deal to be done to them, as the 
Spaniards are very careless in skinning their catde. Then, too, as we 
cleaned them while [hey were staked out, we were obliged to kneel 
down upon ihem, which always gives beginners the baclc-ache. The 
firsi: day, I was so slow and awkward that I cleaned only eight; ac 
the end of a few days I doubled my number; and in a fortnight or 
three weeks, could keep up with the others, and clean my proportion 
— twenty-fivep 

This cleaning must be got through with before noon; for by that 
time they get 100 dry. After the sun has been upon them a few 
hours, ihey are carefully gone over with scrajiers, to gel ofT all the 
grease which the sun brings out. This being done, the stakes are 
pulled up, and the hides carefully doubled^ with the hair side oui, 
and left to dry. About the middle of the afternoon they are turned 
upon the other side, and at sundown piled up and covered over. The 
next day ihey are spread out and opened again, and at night, if 
fully dry, are thrown upon a long, horirj^nial pole, five at a time, 
and beat with flails. This takes all the dust from them. Then, being 
salted, scraped, cicancdj dried, and beaten, they are stowed away in 
the house. Here ends their history, except that ihey are taken out 
again when the vessel is ready to go home, beaten, stowed away 
on board, carried to Boston, ranned, made into shoes and other 
:les for which leather Is used; and many of them, very probably, 
end, brought back again 10 California in the shape of shoes, 
ana worn out in pursuic o£ other bullocks, or in the curing of 
other hides. 

By putting an hundred and fifty in soak every day, we had the 
same number at each stage of curing, on each day; so thai we had, 
every day, the same work to do upon the same number; an hundred 
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and fifty to put in soak; an hundred and iifty to wash out and put 
in rfie vat; the sarac number to haul from ihc vat and pui on the 
platform to drain; the same number to spread and suiko out and 
clean; and [he same number to b^t and stow away in the house. 
I ought to except Sunday; for, by a prescription which QO cap- 
tain or agent has yet veniureil to break in upon, Sunday has 
been a day of leisure on the beach for years. On Saturday night, 
the liSdes, in every stage of progress, are carefully covered up. and 
not uncovered until Monday morning. On Sundays we had abso- 
lutely no work to do. unless it was to kill a buUock, which was sent 
down for our use about once a week, and sometimes came on Sun- 
day. Another good arrangement wa*, that we had just so much 
work lo do, and when that was through, the time was our own- 
Knowing^ this, we worked hard, and needed no driving. We "turned 
out" every morning at the first agns ot daylight, and allowing a 
short time, about eight o'clock^ for breakfast, generally got through 
our labor between one and two o'clock^ when we dined, and had the 
rest of the lime to ourselves; until just before sundown, when we 
beat the dry hides and pur them In ihe house, and covered over 
all the others. Dy this means we had about three hours to ourselves 
every afternoon; and at sundown we had our supper, and our work 
was done for the day. There was no watch to stand, and no topsails 
to reef. The evenings we generally spent at one another's bouses, 
and I often went up and spent an hour or so at the oven; which was 
called the "Kanaka Hoiel/* and the "Oahu Co0ee-hause-" Imme- 
diately after dinner we usually took a short sUsta lo make up for our 
early rising, and spent the rest of the afiernoon according to our 
own fancies. 1 generally read, wrote, and made or mended clothes; 
for necessity, the mother of invention, bad taught me these two 
latter arts. The Kanakas went up to the oven, and spent the time 
in sleeping, lalklngr and smoking; and my messmate, Nicholas 
who neither knew how to read or write, passed away die time by 
a long siesta, two or three smokes with his pipe, and a pasco to the 
other houses. This leisure time is never interfered with, for the 
captains know that the men earn it by working hard and fast, and 
that if they interfered wiih it, the men could easily make their 
twenty-five hides apiece last through ihe day. We were pretty inde- 
pendent, too, for the master of the house — ^'capitan de !a casa" — had 
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Doihing to say to us^ except wlien we were at work oa ihe hides, and 
although we could Eiot go up ro the town without his peimU^ian, 
this was seldom or never refuied. 

The great weight of the wet hides, which we were obliged to roU 
about inwheelbarrows; the continual slooping upon those which 
were pegged out to be cleaned ; and the smell of the vats, inio which 
we were ofien obliged to gei^ knee-deep, to press down the hides; all 
made the work disagreeable and fatiguing; — but we soon got hard- 
ened to It, and the comparanve independence of our life reconciled 
lis to it; for there was nobody to ha^c us aod find fault; and when 
we got through, we had only to wash and change our clotheSj and 
our time was our own. There was, however, one exception to the 
time's being our own; which was, tliat on two afternoons of every 
week we were obliged to go off and gel wood, for the cook 10 use 
in the galley. Wood is very scarce in the vicinity of San Diego; 
there being no trees of any sire, for miles. In the town, the inhabi- 
tants burn the small wood which grows in thickets, and for which 
they send out Indians^ in large numbers, every few days. For- 
tunately, the climate i* so fine ihai they had no need ot a fire in iheir 
houses, and only use it for cooking. With lis the gening of wood 
was a great trouble; for all thai in the vicinity of the bouses had 
been cut down, and we were obliged to go oft a mile or two, and 
to carry it some distance on our backs, as we could not get the 
hand-cart up the hills and over the uneven places. Two afternootis 
In the week, generally Monday and Thursday, as soon as we had got 
through dinner, we started off for the bush, each of us furnished 
Witb a hatchet and a long piece of rope, and dragging the hand<art 
behind us, and followed by the whole colony uf dogs, who were 
always ready for the bush, and were half mad whenever they saw 
our preparations. We went with the hand-cart an £ar as we could 
conveniently drag it, and leaving it in an open, conspicuous place, 
separ:iied ourselves; each taking his own course, and looking about 
for some good place to begin upon- Frequently, we had to go nearly 
a mile from the hand-cart before we could find any fit [Jace< Having 
lighted upon a good thicket, the next thing was to clear away the 
under4irush, and have fair play at the trees. These trees ate seldom 
more than five or six feet high, and the highest that 1 ever saw in 
these expeditions could not have been more than twelve; so that, 
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Willi Inppin^ ort the Lirarches and cleariog away die underwciod, we 

(\mh\ a h^hkI <!mI cif cutung to do for n very little wocd. Having cut 
tfiioLiijU for 4 "back'losd," the next thing wa^ to make it w^ {ast 
Willi \\if ri>|v, and heaving the bundle upon our backs, and taking 
i\\v luikbci in h:md, to walk off, up hiil and down dale, lo the b^ind- 
cart. Two ^i»(xi l>ack-lo:id£ apiece Blkd the h^ndnran; and th^C wis 
IKh one's proportion. When each had brought down his second 
'wid, \vp filled (he hand-cart, and took our way again slowly Kick, 
and unloading, covering [he hides for the night, and gcttiJig our sup- 
per, r»ni\lied tlic day*s work. 

Thc%t wooding excurwons had always a mixture of something 
rather pleasant in them. Roaming about in the woods with hatchet 
in hiiiul» like a backwoodsman, followed by a troop of dogs; starting 
up of birds» snakes, h^res and foxes, :ind e>:jmining the various kinds 
of trees, (lowers, and birds* nests, was at least, a change from the 
monotonous drag and pull on shipboard. Frequently, 100, we 
had si>me amusement and adventure. The coati, of which 1 have 
before spoken> — a sort of mixture of the fox and wolf breeds, — fierce 
hllle animals, with bushy tails and large heads, and ^ quick, sharp 
bark, abound here, as in all other parts of California, These, the 
dogs were very watchful for, and whenever they saw them, started 
off in full run after them. We had many fine chases; yet> although 
our dogs ran finely, the rascals generally escaped* They are a match 
for the dog,"One to one, — but as the dogs generally went in squads, 
there was seldom a fair fight. A smaller dog. belonging to us, once 
attacked a coati, single, and got a good deal worsted, and might 
perhaps have been killed had we not come [o his assistance. We 
had, however, one dog which gave them a good deal of trouble, and 
many hard runs. He was a fine, tall fcUow, and united strength 
and agility better than any dog that I have ever seen. He was born 
at the Islands, his father betng an English mastiff, and his mother a 
greyhound- He had the high head, long legs, narrow body, and 
springing gait of the latter, and the heavy jaw, thick jowls, and 
strong fore-quarters of the mastiiT. When he was brought to San 
Diego, an English sailor said that he looked, about the face pre- 
cisely hke the Duke of Wellington, whom he had once seen at the 
Tower; and, indeed, there was something about him which resetn- 
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bled the portraits of the Duke- From this time he was christened 
"Welly,'* and became the f^ivorite and bully of the beach. He always 
led the dogs by severaJ yards in the chase» and hdd killed two coaii 
at different times in single combats. We often had fine sport with 
these fellows. A quick, sharp bark from a coati, and in an instant 
every dog waa at the height of his speed, A few moments made up 
for an onfair start, and gave each dog his relative place, W'elly, at the 
head, seemed almost to skim over the bushes; and after him came 
Fanny^ Feliciana, Childers, and the oilier fleet ones,' — the spanieU 
and terriers; and then behind, followed the heavy corps — bulldogs, 
etc, for wc had every breed. Pursuit by us was in vain, and in about 
half an hour a few of them would come panting and slragghng 
back. 

Beside the coati, the dogs sometimes made prizes of rabbits and 
hares, which are very pleniiful here, and giear numbers of which 
we often shot foi our dinners. There was another animal diat 1 was 
not 50 much disposed to iind amusement from, and that was the lac- 
tlesnake* These are very abundant here, especially during the spring 
of the year. The latter part of the time that I was on shore, I did not 
meet with so many» but for the iirst two months we seldom went 
into "the bush'* wiihoul one of our number starting some of thera. 
The first that I ever saw, 1 remember petfecdy well> I had left my 
companions, and was bogiiming to clear away a fine clump of trcea, 
when just in the midst of the thicket, not more than eight yards from 
me, one of these fellows set up his hiss. It is a sharp, continuous 
sound, and lesembies very much the letting off of the steam from 
the small pipe of a steamboat, except that it is on a smaller scale, I 
knew, by the sound of an aiCa that one of my companions was near, 
and called out to him, to let him know what I had fallen upon. 
He look it very lightly, and as he seemed inclined to laugh at me for 
being afraid^ 1 detcrniined to keep my place. 1 knew that so long 
as 1 could hear the ratrle, I was safe, for these snakes never make a 
noise when they are in motion. Accordingly, I kept at my work, 
and the noise which 1 made with cutting and breaking the trees 
lept him in alarm: so that I had the ratUe to show me his where- 
abouts- Once or twice the noise stopped for a short time, which gave 
mc a little uneasiness, and retreating a few steps, 1 threw something 
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into the bush, at which he would set his rattle agoing; and lindlng 
ihat he had not moved tram his first phcc* I was easy again. In ihis 
way I continued at my work until 1 had cut a fuJ) load^ never suJler- 
ing him 10 be quiet for a moment. Having cut my load, I strapped 
it together, and got everything ready for starling- I felt that I could 
now call the others without the imputation of being afraid; and 
went in search of rhem. In a few minutes we were all colleciedT and 
began an att^k upon the bush. The big Frenchman, who was the 
one (hat I had called to at first, I found as little inclined to approach 
the snake as I had been- The dogs, loOf seemed afr^iid of the rattle, 
and kept up a barking it a safe distance; but the Kanakas showed 
no fear, and getting long sticks, went into the hush, :ind keeping a 
bright look-out, stood within a few feet of him. Ore or two blows 
ACruck near him, and a few stones thrown, started him, and we lost 
his crack> and had the pleasant consciousness that he might be 
directly under our feet. By throwing stones and chips in different 
directions, we made him spring his rattle again, and began another 
attack. This time we drove him into the clear ground, and «aw 
him gliding off, with head and tail erect, when a stone, well aimed, 
knocked him over the bank, down a declivity of fifteen or twenty 
feet, and stretched him at his length. Having made sure of him, 
by a few more stones, we went down, and one of the Kanakas cue 
off his rattle. These rattles vary in number it is saidj according to 
the age of the sn.ike: though the Indians think they indicate the 
number of creatures they have killed. We always preserved them as 
trophie&i and at the end of the summer had quite a number. None 
of our people were ever bitten by them, but one of our dogs died of 
a bite, and another was supposed to have been bitten, but recovered. 
We had no remedy for the bite, though it was said that the Indians 
of the country had, and the Kanakas professed to have an herb 
which would cure it, but ii was fortunately never brought to the 
test 

Hares and rabbits^ as 1 said before, were abundant, and, during the 
winter months^ the waters are covered with wild ducks and geefc. 
Crows, too, were very numerous, and frequently alighted in great 
numbers upon our hides, picking at the pieces of dried meat and fat. 
Bears and wolves are numeruiis in the upper parts, and in the in- 
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terior^ (and^ indeed, :i m^a was killed by a bear within a few miles 
o£ San Pedra^ while we were there,) but there were none in OLir 
immediate neighborhood. The only other animals were hnrses. 
Over a dozen of ihese were owned by different people on the beach, 
and were allowed 10 run loose amon^ the hills* with a long lasso 
attached to them, and pick up feed wherever they could find it, We 
were sure of seeing them once a day, for there was no water among 
the hills, and they were obliged to come down to the well which 
had been dug upon the beach. These horses were bought ai, from 
two, [o six and elghi dollars apiece, and were held very much as 
common property. We generally kept one fssi to one oE the houses 
every day. so that wc could mount him and catch any of the others. 
Some of them were really fine animals, and gave us many good runs 
up to the Presidio and over the country. 




CHAPTER XX 

Leisure— News fhom Home— "Burning the Wattr'* 

AFTER we had been a few weeks on shore, and had begun to 
/ % feel broken into the reguUruy of our life, its monoiony was 
-X. Jlh interrupted by ihe arrival of two veisels from the windward. 
We were sitting at dinner in our little room, when we heard the cry 
of '*Sail ho!" This, we had learned, did not always signify a vessel, 
but was r^sed whenever a woman was seen coming down from 
the town; or a squaw, or an ox-cart, or anything unusual, hove in 
sight upon the rt^d; so we took no notice of it- But it soon became 
so loud and general from all parts of the beach, that we were led 
to so to the door; and there, sure enough, were two sails coming 
round the point, and leaning over from the strong north-west wind, 
which blows down the coast every afternoon. The headmost was a 
ship, and the other, a brig. Everybody was alive on the beach, and 
all manner of conjectures were abroad. Some said it was the Pil- 
grim, with die Boston ship^ which we were expecting; but we soon 
saw that the brig was not the Pilgrim, and the ship with her stump 
top-gallant masts and rusty sides, could not be a dandy Boston 
Indiaman, As they drew nearer^ we soon discovered the high poop 
and top-gsllant forecastle, and other marks of the Italian ship Ro^, 
and the brig proved to be the CaialJna, which we saw at Santa Bar- 
bara, jusi arrived from Val|3araiso, They came to anchor, moored 
ship, and commenced dischiirging hides and tallow. The Rosa had 
purchased the house occupied by the Lagoda, ^nd the Catalioa took 
the other spare one between ours and the Ayacucho's, so that, now, 
each one was occupied, and the beach, for several days, was all alive. 
The Catalina had several Kanakas on board, who were immediately 
besieged by the others, and carried up to the oven^ where they had a 
long poW'Wow, and a smoke, Two Frenchmen, who belonged to the 
Rosa's crew, came in, every evening, to see Nicholas; and from them 
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we learned that the Pilgrim was at San Pedro, and was the only other 
vessel now on ihe coast. Several ot the Italians dept on shore at their 
hide-house; and there, and at the rent in which the Fazio's crew 
lived, we had some very good singing almost every evening. The 
Italians sang 3 variety of songs— barcarolles, provincial airs, etc.; in 
several of which J recognized parts of our favorite operas and senti^ 
mental songs. They olten joined in a song, taking all the different 
parts; which produced a f^ne effect, as many of them had good 
voices, and all seemed to sing with spirit and feeling. One young 
m^n, in particular, had a falsetto as clear as a clarionet* 

The greater part of the crews of the vessels came ashore every 
evening, and we passed the time in going about from one house to 
another, and listening lo all manner of languages* The Spanish was 
the common ground upon which we all met;, for tvcry one knew 
more or less of that. We had now, out of forty or fifty, representa- 
tives from almost every nation under the sun: two Englishmen, 
three Yankees, iwo Scotchmen, two Welshmen, one Irishman, three 
Frenchmen (two of whom were Normaus, and the third from Gas- 
cony,) one Dutchman, one Austrian, two or three Spaniards, (from 
old Spain,) half a dozen Spanish- Americans and half-breeds, two 
native Indians from ChiU and the Island of Chiloe, one Negro, one 
Mulatto, ahoLit twenty Italians, from all parts of Italy, as many more 
Sandwich Islanders, one Otaheitan, and one Kanaka from the Mar* 
quesas Islands. 

The night before the vessels were ready to sail, all the Europeans 
united and had an entertainment at the Rosa's hide-house, and we 
had songs of every nation and tongue. A German gave us "Och! 
mein heber Augustin!*' the three Frenchmen roared through the 
Marseilles Hymn; the English and Scotchmen gave us "Rule Britan- 
nia," and "Wha'U be King but Charlie P" the Italians and Spaniards 
screamed through some national affairs, for which I was none the 
wiser; and wc three Yankees made an attempt at the *"S tar-spangled 
Banner," After these national tributes had been paid, the Austrian 
gave us a very pretty little love-song, and the Frenchmen sang a 
spirited thing called "Seniinelle! O prenez garde a vous!" and then 
followed the melange which might have been expected. When I 
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ie& them, the aguardiente and znnisou was pretty well Id dielr 
he^d^, and they v^■ere all singing and talking 21 once, and their 
peculiar aationsd oaths were getting as plenty zs prooouns. 

The rexi day, the two vessels gon under weigh foe dw windward, 
and left us in quier possetvion of ihe beach. Our run^n were 
somewhat enlarged by ihe opening of the new hou&e^} apd the 
society oi the beach a Hcde changed. In charge of the Caialioa's 
house, was an old Scotchman, who, tike most of his couctrymcn, had 
a pretty good education, and, Uke many of diem, was rather prag- 
matical, and had a ludiciou^ly solemn conceit. He employed his 
time in taking care of hi*i pigs, chicken?^ turtreys, dogs, ecc, and 
ia smoking hia long pipe. Everything was as neai as a pin in ihe 
house, and he was as regular in his hours as a chronometer, but as 
he kept veiy muchnby himself, was not a great addition to our 
society. He hardly spent a cent all the time he was od the beach, 
and the others said he was no shipmate. He had been a petty o^er 
on board the British frigaTe Dublin, C^pi. Lord )ames Townshend, 
and had great Ideas of his own ini|}ort3Eice. The man in charge of 
the Rosa's bouse was an Austrian by biith, but spoke, read, and 
wrote four languages with ease and correctness. German was his 
native tongue, but being born near the borders of Italy, and having 
sailed out of Genoa, the It^ilian was almost as familial to him as 
his own language. He was six years on board of an English msn- 
of-war, where he learned 10 spenk our language with ease, and also 
to read and write it. He had been several years in Spanish vessels, 
and had acquired that language so well, that he could read any 
books in it^ He was between forty and tifty years of age, and was 
a singular mixture of the man-of-war's-man and Puritan, He talked 
a great deal about propriety and steadiness, and gave good advice 
CO the youngsiers and Kanakas, but seldom went up to ibe town, 
without coming down ''ihree sheets in the wind." One holyday, he 
and old Robert (the Scotchman from the CataUna) went up to the 
town^ and got so cozy, talking over old stories and giving one an- 
other good advicC} that they came down double-backed, on a horse, 
and hoih rolled ofT into the sand as soon as the horse stoj^ped. This 
put an end to ibeir pretensions* and they never heard the hut of it 
from the rest of the men. On the night of the enterroinment at the 
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Rosa's house, 1 s^w old Schmidr, (thai was che Austrian's name) 
standing up by a hogshead, holding on hy both hands, and calling 
out (o himself — ''Hold on, Schmidtl hold on, my good fellow^ or 
you'll be on your backl" Still, he w^ an incetligent, good-natured 
old fellow, and had a chesT-full of books, which he willingly lent 
me to read. In the same house with him was a Frenchman and an 
EngUshtnan; ihe latter a reguIar-buiU "man-of-war Jack;" a thorough 
seaman; a hearty, generous fellow; and, ac the same time, a drunken, 
dissolute dog. He made it a point to get drunk once a fortnighl, 
(when he always managed to sleep on the road^ and have his money 
stolen from him,) and to battle the Frenchman once a week. These, 
with a Chilian, and a half a dozen Kanakas, formed the addition to 
our company. 

In about six weeks from the time when the Pilgrim sailed, we had 
got all the hides which she left us cured and stowed away; and hav- 
ing cleared up the ground, aod emptied the vats, and set everything 
in order, had nothing more to do until s\k should come down again, 
but to supply ourselves with wood, instead of going twice a week 
for this purpose, we determined to give one whole week to getting 
wood, and then we should kive enough to kst us half through (he 
sunamer. Accordingly, we started off every morning, after an early 
breakf:i5t, with our hatchets in hand, and cut woud until die sun 
was over the point, — which was our only mark of time, as there was 
not a watch on the beach — and then came back to dinner, and after 
dirmer, started off again with our handcart and ropes, and carted 
and "backed' it down, until sunset. This, we kept up for a week, 
until we had coUeaed several cords,— enough to last us for six or 
eight weeks — when we ''knt»cked off" altogether, much to my joy; 
for, though 1 liked straying id the woods, and cutting, vciy weU» 
yet the backing the wood for so great a. distance, over an uneven 
country, was, without exception, the hardest work 1 had ever done. 
1 usually had lo kneel down and contrive to heave the load, which 
was well strapped together, upon my back, and then rise up and 
start off widi it up the hills and down the v:iles wcnecimes through 
thickets^—the rough points sticking into the skin, and tearing the 
clothes, so that, at the end of the week, 1 had hardly a whole shire 
to my back. 
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We were now through aJI our wurk, ant] had noLhing more to do 
uniil the Pilgrim should come dowa again, Wc had nearly goi 
through our provisions loo, as well as our work; for our officer had 
been very wasteful of them, and the tea, flour, sugnr, and moWses, 
were all gone. We suspected him ci sending them up to the town; 
and he always treated the squaws with molasses, when they came 
down lo the beach. Finding wheai-cofTee and dry bread rather 
poor living, we clubbed together, and 1 went up to the town on 
horseback with a great salt-bag behind the saddle, aud a few reals m 
my pocket, and brought back the bag full of onions, pears, beans, 
water-melons, and other fruits; for the young woman who tended 
the garden, finding that I belonged to the American ship, and that 
we were short of provisions, put in a double ponion. With these 
we lived like fighting-cocks for a week or two, and had, besides, 
what the sailors call *'a blow-out on sleep;" not turning out in the 
morning until breakfast was ready. 1 employed several days in 
overhauling my chest, and mending up all my old clothes, until I 
had got everything in order— patch upon patch, Uke a sand-barge*s 
mainsail. Then I took hold of Bowdirch's Navigator, which 1 had 
always with me. I had been through the greater pari of it, and now 
went carefully through it, from beginning to end working out most 
of the examples* That done, and there being no sipns of the PUgrim, 
1 msde a descent upon old Schmidt, and borrowed and read all the 
books there were upon the beach. Such a dearth was there of these 
latter articles, that anything, even a little childs story-book, or the 
half of a shipping calendar, appeared Lke a treasure. I actually read 
a JGst'book through, from beginning to end, in one day, as 1 should 
a novel, and enjoyed it very much. At last, when 1 thought thai there 
were no more to be got, I found, at the bottom of old Schmidt s 
chest, "Mandevllle, a Romance, by Godwin^ in five volumes.*' This 
I had never read, but Godwin's name was enough, and after the 
wretched trash 1 had devoured, anything bearing tlie name of a 
distinguished intellectual man, was a prize indeed. I bore it ofT, 
and for two days 1 was up early and late, reading with all my might, 
and aauaily drinking In delight. It is no extravagance to say that it 
was like a spring in a desert land. 
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From the sublime to the ridiculous— so with me, £rom Maadeville 
to hide-curing, was but a siep; for 

Wednesday, July i8th, brouglit US the brig Pilgrim from the 
mndward. As she csme iiij we fcund that she was s g^xjd deal 
altered in her appearance. Her ihori top-gaUam masts were up; her 
bowliacs all unrovc (except lo the courses); the quarter boom-irons 
oS. her lower yards^ her jack -cross-trees sent down; several blocks got 
rid of; running-riggiug rove in new places; and nomberiess other 
changes of the same character. Then, loo, there was a new voice 
giving orders, and a new face on the quarter-deck, — a shorr, dark- 
complexioned man, In a green jacket and a high leather cap. These 
changes, of course, sei the whole beach on die qui-inuc. and we were 
all waiting for the boat to come ashore, tisat we might have things 
explained. At length, after the saih were furled otid the anchor 
carried out, ihe boat pulled ashore^ and the news soon flew thai the 

expected ship had arrived at Santa Barbara, and that Captain T 

had taken command oE her* and her captain, Faucon, had taken 
ihc Pilgrim, and was the green-jacketed man on the quarter- 
deck. The boat put direcdy off again, without giving us time to 
ask any more questions, and we were obliged to wait till nighl, 
when we took a little skiH, that lay on the beacti, and paddled of7. 
When I stepped aboard, the second mate called me aft, and gave 
me a large bundle, directed to me, and marked "Ship Alert." This 
was what I had longed for, yet I refrained from opening ic until 1 
went ashore. Diving down into the forecasde^ 1 found the same old 
crew, and was really glad to see them again. Numerous inquiries 
passed as to the new ship, the latest news from Boston, eic-, etc, 

S had received letters from home, and nothing remarkable had 

happened. The Alert was agreed on all hands lo be a fine ship, and 
a large onei "Lajger than the Rosa"— "'Big enough to carry off all 
ihe hides in California"— "Rail as high as a man's head" — *"A crack 

ship"— "A regular dandy/' etc^ etc. Captain T took command 

of her, and she went directly up to Monterey; from thence she was 
to go to San Francisco, and probably would not be in San Diego 
under two or three months. Some of the Pilgrim's crew found old 
ihip-n:iates aboard of her, and spent an hour or two in her forecastle, 
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ttw evening before she sailed. They said her decks were 2s wliite as 
snow — holystoned every morning, like 2 man-of-war's; everything 

on hoard "shipshape and Bristol fashion;" n fine crew, diree m^les^ 
a sailmaker and carpenter, and all complete. "They've goi a man 
ior mate ci that ship, and not a bloody sh^ep about declul'' — ''A 
mate thai knows his duty, ^nd makes everybody do theirs, and won't 
be imposed upon either by captain or crew." After collecting all the 
information we cotild get on this point, we aiked something about 
their new captain. He had hardly been on board long enough for 
them to know much about liim, but he had taken hold strong, as 
soon as he took command; ^sending down the top-gallant masts, 
and unieeving half the ngging, the very first day. 

Having got all the news we could, we puUed ashore; and as soon 
as we reached the house, I, as might be supposed, proceeded directly 
to opening my bundle, and found a reasonable supply of duck, flan- 
nel shirts, shoes, etc^ and, whdt was still more valuable, a packet of 
eleven letters. These I 5at up nearly all the night 10 read, and put 
thetn carefully away, to be read and re-read again and again at my 
leisure. Then came a half a dozen newspapers, the last of which 
gave notice of Thanksgivings and of die clearance of ''ship Alert, 
Edward H. Faucon, master, for Callao and California, by Bryant, 
Slurgis & Co." Nu one liiia ever been on distant voyages, and after 
a long absence received a newspaper from home, who cannot under- 
stand the delight chat ihey give one. ! read every part of them— the 
houses to let; things lost or stolen; auction sales, and all. Nothing 
carries you so entirely lo a place, and makes you feel so perfectly at 
home, as a new^^aper. The very name of "Boston Daily Advertiser*' 
''sounded hospitably upon the ear." 

The pilgrim discharged her hides, which set us at work again, 
and in a few days we were in the old routine of dry hides — wet 
hides — cleaning — beating, etc. Captain Faucon came <|uiedy up to 
me, as 1 was at work, ^th my knife, cutting the meat from .1 dirty 
hide, asked me how I liked California, and repeated — ''Tityre, lu 
patula: recubans sub legmine fagi.'* Very apropos, diought i, and, 
4it the same time* sc^^es to show that you understand Latin> How- 
ever, a kind word from a c^iptaic is a thing not to be slighted; so 
1 answered him civilly, and made the most of it. 
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Saturday, July ttth. The Pilgrun sci sail for the wiadward, jod 
Left us to go an ia our old way. Having laid in such 1 supply of 
wood, und die d^iys heiug now long, and invariobJy plejum, w? had 
a good deal of time to ourselv&s. All ihe duck J received from home, 
I 300Q made up into trowsers aod irocks, and displayed, every Sun- 
day, a complete sun of my own make, from head to foot, having 
formed the remnanu of ihe duck inio a cap- Reading, mending, 
deeping, with occasional excut^ons into the bush, with the dogt, 
in seanch of coati, hares, and rabbits, or to encounter a raitlesnalce, 
and now and then a visit to the Presidio, filled up our spare time 
after hide-curing was over for the day- Another amusement, which 
wc sometimes mdulged in, v^^s "burning the water" for craw-iish. 
For this purpose, we procured a pair of grains, with a long sta^ like 
a haipoon, and maLing torches with tarred rope twisted round a 
long pine 5tick, took the only boat on the beach, a small skit?, and 
wiih a torch-bearer in the bow, a steersman in the srern, and one 
man on each side with the grains, went off, on dark nights, to barn 
the water. This is fine sport. Keeping within a few rods of the 
shore, where the water is not more than three or four feet deep, 
with a dear sandy bottom, the torches light everything up so that one 
could almost have seen a pin among the grain;; of sand- The crsw-fisb 
are an easy prey, and we used soon to gel a load of them. The other 
fish were more difiicuh to catch, yet we Erequenily speared a number 
of them, of various kinds and sizes. The Pilgrim brought us down 
a supply of hsh'hooks, which we had never had before, on the beach, 
and for several days we went down to the Point, and caught a 
quantity of cod and mackerel. On one of these expeditions, we saw 
a baide between two Sandwich Islandeis ^nd a shark. ^7^bnny" 
bad been playing about OLir boat for some time, driving away the 
fish, and showing his iccth at our halt, when we missed him, and in 
a few moments heard a great shouting between two Kanakas who 
were fishing on the rock opposite to us: "E hana hana wai^e 1 i(a ia 
nuit" "E pa mai Ai^aneV etc., etc.; and s^w them pulling away on 
a stout line, and "J^^^^n^'iy Shark*' floundering at the other end. The 
line soon broke; but the Kanakas would not let him oil so ea^ly, 
and sprang directly into the water after him- Now came the lug of 
war, Before we could get into deep water, one of them sdsed him 
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by ihe tail, and ran up wiih him upon the beach; but Johnny 
twisted rojnd^ turning bis bead under his body, and, showing his 
leeth in ihe vicinity o£ the Kana^ka's hand, made him let gn and 
spring ou[ of ihe way. The shark now turned tail and made the best 
of his way, by flapping and floundering, loward deep water; but 
here again, before he was fairly off. the other Kanaka seized him 
by the taii^ and made a spring towards the beach, his companion at 
the same time paying away upon him with stones and ;i large stick. 
As soon, however, as the shark could turn» he was obliged to lei go 
his hold ; but the insuni he made toward deep water, they were both 
behind him, watching their chance to seize him. In this way the 
battle went on tor some time, the shark, in a rage, splashing and 
twisting about, and the Kanakas, in high excitement, yelling at the 
top of their voices; but the shark at last got o^, carrying away a hook 
and line, and not a few severe bruises. 



CHAPTER XXI 

CALIFOR^f[A AND ItS iNHAftlTANTS 

WE KEPT up a constant connection with the Presidio, and 
by the close of the summer I had added much lo my 
TOcabukry, beside having made the acquaintance of nearly 
everybody in the place, and acquired some knowledge of the char- 
aaer and habits o£ the people^ as well as of the institutions under 
which (hey live, 

California was first discovered Jn 1536, by Cortes and was sub- 
ficquendy visited by numerous other adventurers as well as com- 
mjsstoned voyagers of the Spanish crown. It was found to be inhab- 
ited by numerous tribes of Indians, aod to be in many pans ex- 
iremely feriile; to which, of course, was added rumors of gold 
mines, pearl fishery, etc. No sooner was the importance of the 
country knoivn, than the Jesuits obtained leave to establish them- 
selves in it, to Christianize and enlighten the Indians. They estab- 
lished missions in various parts of the country toward the dose of 
the seventeenth century, and collected the natives about them, bap- 
tizing them into the churchf and teaching them the arts of civilized 
life. To protect the [esuits in their missions, and at the aame dme 
10 5Upj>ort the power o£ the crown over the civilized Indians, two 
forts were erected and garrisoned, one al San Diego, and the other 
at Monterey. These were called Presidios^ and divided the command 
of the whole country between them. Presidioi have since been estab- 
lished at Santa Barbara and San Francisco; thus dividingjhe country 
imo four large districts, each with its presidio, and govmied by the 
commandant. The soldiers, for the most part, married civilized 
Indians; and thus, in the vicinity of each presidio, sprung op, grad- 
ually, small towns. In the course of time, vessels began to come 
inio the ports to trade wiih the missions, and received hides in re- 
turn; and thus began the great uade of California. Nearly all the 
calde in the country belonged 10 the missions, and they employed 

■ fi5 
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thar Indians, wlio became, in (act, their slaves, in lending thar vast 
herds. In tlie year 1793, when Vancouver visited San Diego, the 
miuion hxid obiained great wealth and power, and are accused of 
having depreciated the country with the sovereign, that they might 
be allowed to retain their possessions. On the expulsion of the 
Jesuits from the Spanish dominions, the missionG passed into the 
hands oE the Franciscans, though withom any essential change in 
their management. Ever since ihe independence of Mexico, the mis- 
sions have been going down; until, at bst, a law was passed, strip- 
ping them of all their possessions, and confining the priests to their 
spiritual duties; and at the some Lme declaring all the Indians free 
and independent Raacheros. The change in ihe condition of the 
Indians was^ as may be supposed, only nomin.ih they are virtually 
slaves, as much as they ever were. But in the missions, ihe change 
Vvas cornplele. The priests have now no power, except in their 
religious character, and the great possessions of the missions arc 
given over to be preyed upon by the harpies of the civil power, who 
are sent there in the capacity of adminiftradorer, to settle up the 
concerns;and who usually end, in a few years, by making themselves 
fortunes, and leaving their stewardships worse than they found 
them- The dynasty of the priests was much more acceptable to the 
people of the country, and indeed, to every one concerned with the 
country, by trade or otherwise, than that of the administradores^ 
The priests were attached perpetually to one mission, snd felt the 
necessity of keeping up its credit. Accordingly, their debts were 
regularly paid, and the people were, in the main, well treated, and 
atiached 10 those who had spent their whole lives among them. But 
the adminiitrddotes are strangers sent from Mexico, having no inter- 
est in the country; not idcntihcd in any way with their charge, and, 
for ihe moA part, men of desperate fortunes — broken down polid- 
ciani and soldiers— whose only object is to retrieve their condition 
in as short a time as possible. The change had been made but a 
few years before our arrival upon the coast, yet, in that short time, 
the trade was much diminished, credit impaired, and the venerable 
missions going rapidly to decay. The external arrangemenia remain 
the same. There are four presidios, having under their protection 
the various missions, and pu^los, which are towns formed by the 
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dvil power, and contaioiag do missioLi or prcsidio> The most 
northerly presidio is 5^n Fmnasco; the ne}Lt Momerey; the next 
Sama Barbara, including the mission of the same, St. Louis Obispo, 
and St- Buenaventura, which is the finest mission m the wfiole 
country, having very ffriile soil and rich vineyards. The lasi, and 
most southerly, is San Diego, including the mission o[ the sarne, 
San Juan Campestr^no^ iLe PuebJo de loi Angelos ihe largest town 
in Cahforrtia, with the neighboring mission oi San CabricL The 
ptiests in spiritual matters are subfea 10 the Archbishop of Mejuco, 
and in temporal mairers to the governor-general, who is the great 
ovii and military head of the country. 

The government of the country is an arbitrary democracy; having 
no common law, and no judiciary. Their only laws are made and 
unmade at the caprice of the legislature, and ore as variable as the 
legislature itself. They pass through the form of sending representa- 
tives to the congress at Mexico, but as it takes several months to go 
and returnj and there is ve^y little commnnicaiion between the capi- 
tal and this distant province, a member usually stays ihere, as per- 
manent member> knowing very well that there will be revolutions 
at home before he can write and receive an answer; if another mem- 
ber should be sent, he has only to challenge him, and decide the con- 
tested election in that way. 

Revolutions are matters of constant occurrence in California. They 
are got up by men who are at the foot of the lad<ler and in desperate 
circumstances, just as a new political party is started by such men in 
our own country. The only object, of course, is the loaves and lishes; 
and instead of caucusingf paragraphing, hhelling, feasting, promis- 
ing, and lying, as with us, they take muskets and bayonets, and 
seizing upon the presidio and custom-house, divide the spoils, and 
declare a new dynasty. As for justice, they know no law but will 
and fear. A Yankee, who had been naturalized^ and become a Cath- 
olic, and had married in the country, was siding in his house at the 
Pueblo de los Anpelos, with his wife and children, when a Spaniard, 
with whom he had had a difficulty, entered the house, and stabbed 
him to the heart before them all. The murderer was seized by some 
Yankees who had settled there, and kept in confinement until a 
■latement of the whole affair could be sent to the govemor-generaL 
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He tcfiued to da anything ^bout It, and the countrymen cf the 
IDUrd«red man, seeing no prospea of justice being administered, 
made known thai if nothing was done, ibey should try the man 
themselves. It chanced that, at this time, there was a compiny o£ 

forty trappers and hunters from Kentucky, with their rifles, who 
had made their head-quarters ai the Pueblo; and these, together with 
the Americans and Englishmen in the place, who were between 
twenty and thirty in number, look possession of ihe town, and 
waiting a reasonable time, proceeded to try the man according to 
the forms in their own country. A judge and jury were appointed, 
and he was tried, convicted, sentenced to be shot, and carried out 
before the town, with his eyes blindfolded. The names of all the 
men were then put into a hat and each one pledging himself to 
perform bis duty, twelve names were drawn out, and the men took 
their stations with their rifles, and, firing at the word, laid him dead. 
He was decently buried, and the place was restored (juietly to the 
proper authorities. A general, with titles enough for an hidalgo, was 
ac San Gabriel, and issued a proclamation as long as the fore-top- 
bowhne, threatening destruction to the rebels, but never stirred from 
his fort; for forty Kentucky hunters, with their rifles, were a match 
for a whole regiment of hungry, drawling, bz.y half-breeds. This 
afTair happened while we were at San Pedro, (the port of the 
PuebtoJ and we had aJl the particulars directly from Lhose who 
were on the spot. A few months afterwards, another man, whom 
we had often seen in San Diego, murdered a man and his wife on 
the high road between the Pueblo and San Louis Rey^ and the for- 
ftgners not feeling themselves called upon to act in thj^ case, the 
parties being all natives, nothing was done about it; and 1 fre- 
quently afterwards saw the murderer in San Diego, where he was 
living with his wife and family- 

When a crime has been committed by Indians, justice, or rather 
vengeance, is not so tardy. One Sunday afternoon, while I was at 
San Diego, an Indian was sitting on his horse, when another, with 
whom he had had some difliculty, came up [o him, drew a long knife, 
and plunged it directly into the horsc^s heart The Indian sprang 
frotn his falling horse, drew out the knife, and plunged it into the 
other Indian's breast, over his shoulder, and laid him dead. The 
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poor fellow was ^it^ed at once, clapped into tKe calfibozo, ^nd kept 
there until an answer could be received from Monterey, A few 
weeks afierwardsT I saw the poor wretch, sitting on the bare ground, 
in front of the cabbo?©, mth hU feet chained to n srako, and hand- 
cuffs about his wrists. 1 knew there was very little hope for him> 
Although the deed was done in hot blood, the horse on which he 
was sltling being his own, and a great favorite, yet he was an 
Indian, and that was enough. In about a week after I saw him, 1 
heard chat he had been shot* These few instances wdl serve to give 
one Q notion oE the distribution of justice in California. 

In their domestic relations, these people are no better than in their 
public* The men are thriftless, proud, and e^iiravagant, and very 
much given to gaming; and the women have but little educatinn^ 
and a good deal of beauty, and their morality, of course, is none of 
the best; yet the instances of JnlidcLity arc much less frequent than 
one would at iirsi suppose. In fact> one vice is set over against 
another; and thu!^ something like a balance is obtained. The 
women have but little virrue, but then the jealousy of their husbands 
is extremei and their revenge deadly and almost certain. A few 
inches of cold steel has been the punishment of many an unwary 
man, who has been guilty, perhaps, o£ nothing more than indiscre- 
tion oE manner. The difficulties of the attempt are numerous, and 
the consequences of discovery fatal. With the unmarried women, 
too, great watchfulness is used. The main object of the parents is 
to marry their daughters well, and to this^ the slightest slip would be 
fatal. Tlie sharp eyes of a duefla, and the cold steel of a father or 
brother, arc a protection which the characters of most of them— men 
and women — render by no means useless; for the very men who 
would lay down their lives to avenge the di(;honor of their own 
family, would risk the same lives to complete the dishonor oE 
another. 

Of the poor Indians, very litde care ia taken. The priests, indeed, 
at the missions, are said to keep them very strictly, and some rules 
are usuall/ made by the alcaldes to punish their misconduct; but It 
all amounts to but little. Indeed, to show the entire want of any 
sense of morality or domestic duty among them, I have frequently 
known an Indian to bring his wife, 10 whom be was lawfully mar- 
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SomeThing libe a Een in his esr, having depended upon extorting a 
liiile mure money from the owner. 

It was now nearly three month* since the Alert arrived at Santa 
Barbara, and we began lo expect her daily. Aboui a half a naile bc- 
htnd the hide-house, was a high hill; and every afternoon, as £ooa 
as we had done our wofUt some one of us walked up to see if there 
were any sail in sight, coming down before the regular trades, which 
blow every afiernoon. Each d;iy, after the latter pan of Jiily, we 
went up the hUl, and came back disappointed. I waa anxious ioc 
her arrival, for 1 had been told by Idler that the owners In Biwion, 

ai the request of my friends, had written to Captain T to lake 

me on board the Aleri, in case she returned to the United States 
before the Pilgrim; and I, of course, wished to know whether the 
order had been received, and whiil was the destination of the ship. 
One year more or less might be of small consequence to others, but 
it was everything to me, It was now just a year since wc sailed from 
Boston, and a: the shortest, no vessel could expect to gel away under 
eight or nine months, which would make our absence two years in 
all. This would be pretty long, but would not be fatal. It would 
not necessarily be decisive of my future life. Buc one year more 
would settle tlie matter. I should he a sailor for Ufe; and althougK 
I had made up my mind to it before i had my letters from home, 
and was, as 1 thought, quite satisfied^ yet, as soon as an opportunity 
was held out to me of returning, ^ind the prospect of another kind 
of life was opened to me, my anxiety to return, and, ^l least, to have 
ihe chance of deciding upon my course for myself, was beyond 
measure. Beside that, 1 wished to be '*equal to either fortune," and 
to quahfy myself lor an officer's berth, and a hide-house was no place 
to learn seamanship in, 1 had become experienced in hide-curing, 
and everything went on smoothly, and I had many opportunities of 
becoming acquainted with the people, and mu<:h leisure for reading 
and studying navigation; yet practical seamanship could only be got 
on board ship; therefore, I determined to ask to be taken on board 
the ship when she arrived. By the firit of August, we finished curing 
all our hides, stored them away, cleaned out our vats, (in which 
latter work we spent two days, up to our knees in mud and the sedi- 
ments of six months' hide-curing, in a stonch which would drive 
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a donkey from hii breakfiisr,) and got in readiness for the arrival 
oE i-he ship, and had another leisure interval of ihree or fnur weeks; 
which I spent, as usual, in reading* writing, studying, making and 
mending my clothes, and getting my wardrobe in complete rcadi- 
nessT in case 1 should go on board the ship; and in fishing, ranging 
the woods with the dogs and in oct^asional visits 10 the presidio and 
mission, A good deal of my time was spent in taking care of a little 
puppy, which I had selected from thirty-sis, that were born within 
three days of one anotheri at our house. He was a fine, promising 
pup, with tour white paws, and all the rest of his body of a dark 
brown. I built a little kennel for him, and kept him fastened there, 
away from the other dogs, feeding and disclpiioiog him myself. In 
a few weeks, I got him in complete subjection, and he grew finely, 
was very much attached to me, jnd bid fair to be one of the leading 
dogs on the beach- I called him Brat/o, and the only thing I regretted 
at the thought of leaving the beach, was parting with him- 

I>ay after day, we went up the hill, but no ship was to be seen, 
and we began to form all sorts of conjectures as to her whereabouts; 
and the theme of every evening's conversation at the different 
houses, and in our afternoon's pasco upon the beach, was the ship 
— where she could be — had she been to San Francisco? — how many 
hides she would bring, etc*, etc, 

Tuesday, August i^th. This morning, the officer in charge of our 
houte went oil beyond the point a fishing, in a small canoe, with 
two Kanakas; and we were sitting quietly in our room at the hide- 
house, when, just before noon, we heard a complete yell of "Sail 
hoi" breaking out from all parts of the beach, at once,— from the 
Kanakas' oven to the Rosa's house. In an instant, every one was 
out of his houses and there was a fine, tall ship, with royals and 
skysails set, bending over before the strong afternoon breeze, and 
coming rapidly round the point. Her yards were braced sharp up; 
every sail was set, and drew well; the Yankee ensign was Rying 
Erom her miten-peak; and having the tide in her favor, she came 
up like a race-horse> It was nearly six months since a new vessel 
had entered San Diego, and of course, every one was on the qui-vii^e. 
She certainly made a fine appearance. Her light sails were taken in, 
as she passed the low, sandy tongue of land, and clewing up her head 
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sorts of goods. Between these aad ihe forecastie was the '*between- 
decks.'' 05 high as the gun deck of a (rigaEc; being six feet and a 
half, under the beams. These between-decks were holystoned reg- 
ularly:, ^^d kept in the most perfect order; the carpenter's bench 
and tools being in one p^t, the sailmiiker's in another, and boac- 
swiins locker, with the ipare ringing, In a third. A part of the 
crew slept here, in hammocks swung fore and aft from the beams, 
and triced up every morning* The sides of the between-decks were 
dapboardcd, the knees and stanchions of iron, and the latier made 
to unship. The crew s;iiid she was ;is tight as a drum, and a 6ne 
sea boat, her only fault being, that of most fast ships, — that she was 
wet, forward- When she was going, as she sometimes would, eight 
or nine knots on a wind, there would not be a dry spoL forward 
of the gaugwayp The men lold great stories of her sailing, ajid had 
great confidence in her as a "lucky ship-" She was seven years old, 
and had always been in the Canton trade, and never had met with 
an accident of any consequence, and had never made a passage that 
was not shorter than the average. The third mate, a young man of 
about eighteen years of age, nephew of one oE the owners, had been 
in the ship from a small boy, and "believed in the ship;" and ihc 
chief mace thought more of hei than he would of a wi£e and family. 
The ship Jay about a week longer in port, when, having discharged 
her c^rgo and taken in ballast, she prepared to get tinder weigh. I 
now made my application to the capi^tin to go on board. He told 
tne that 1 could go home in the ship when she sailed (which I 
knew before) i and, finding that I wished to be on hoard while she 
was on the coast, said he had no objection, if 1 could Hnd one of 
my own age to exchange with me, for the time. This, 1 easily 
accomplished, for they were gUd to change the scene by a few 
months on shore, and, moreover, escape the winter and the south- 
easters; and 1 went on board the next day, with my chest and 
hammock, and found myself cnce more afloat. 
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CHAPTER XXm 
New Ship and Shipmates— Mr Watchmate 

TUESDAY, Sept. Hth. This was my first day s duty on board 
the ship; and though a snilors life is a sailor's life wherever 
ii may be, yet 1 found everything very different here from 
thecuaoms of ihe brig Pilgrim. Afier all hands were called, at day- 
break, three minutes and a h^f were allowed for every man to 
dress and come on deck, and if any were longer than that, diey 
were $urc lo be overhauled by the ti^ate, who was always on deck, 
and making himself heard all over the ship. The head-pump was 
then rigged, and the decks washed down by the second and third 
mates; the chief mate walking the quarter-deck and keeping a 
general supervision, hue not deigning lo louch a bucket or a brush. 
Inside and out, fore and aft, upper deck and between decks, steerage 
and forccasdc, rail, bulwarks, and water-ways^ were washed, scrubbed 
and scraped with brooms and canvas, and the decks were wet and 
sanded all over, and then holystoned. The holystone is a large, 
foft sione, smooth on the botiom, with long ropes attached to each 
endj by which the crew keep it sliding fore and aft, over the wet, 
sanded decks. Smaller hand-stones, which the sadors coll "prayer- 
books," are used to scrub in among the crevicei and narrow places, 
where the large holystone will not go. An hour or two, we were 
kept at this work, when the head-pump was manned, and all (he 
sand washed off the decks and sides. Then came swabs and 
squilgees; and after the decks were dry, each one weni to his 
particular morning job. There were five hoais belonging to the 
ship,— launch, pinnace, jolly-boat, brtxjard quarter-boat, and gig. 
— each of which had a coxswain, who had charge of tt, and was 
answerable for the order and cleanness of it. The rest of the 
cleaning was divided among the crew; one having the brass and 
composition work about the capstan; another the bell, which was 
of brass, and kept as bright as a gilt button; a third, the harness- 
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cask; another, the man-rope stanchions; oEhers, the steps of the 
forecastle and hatchways, which were hauled up and holystoned. 
Each of the&e johs inust he finished hefore breakfast; and. m ihe 
meantime, the rest of the crew filled the scuttle-butt, and the cook 
scraped his kids (wooden tub5 out of which the sailors c;it] and 
polished the hoops> and placed them before die galley* 10 await 
inspection. When the decks were di7, ihe lord paramount made 
his appearance on the quarter-dect, and took a few turns, when 
ei^t belis were siruck, and all hands went to breakfast. Half an 
hour was allowed for breakfast, when all bauds were called again; 
the kid«, pots. bread-bags« eic.« stowed away; and, this morning, 
preparations were made for getting under weigh. We paid out 
on the chain by which we swung; hove io on the other; catted the 
anchor; and hove short on the first. This work was done in ^oner 
timf? than was usual on bojird the brig; for though everything was 
more than twice as large and heavy, the cat-hkKk being as much 
as a man could [iii, and the chain as large as three o£ the Pilgrim's, 
yet there was a plenty of room to move about in, more discipline and 
system, more men^ and more good will- Every one seemed ambitious 
to do his best: officers and inen knew their duty, and all went welL 
As soon as she was hove short, the mate, on [he forecastle, gave the 
order to loose the sails, and, in an instant, every one sprung anio 
the rigging, up the shrouds, and out on the yards, scrambling, by 
one another, — the firsi; up the best fellow, — cast off the yard-arro 
gaskets and bunt gaskets, and one man remained on each yard, 
holding the bunt jigger with a turn round (he tye, all ready to let ^o, 
while the rest laid down to man the sheets and halyards. The mate 
then hailed the yards— "All ready forward?" — ''All ready die cross- 
jack yards?"' etc^ etc^ and '*Ayc, aye, sir!" being returned from 
each, the word was given ro let go; and in the twinkling of an eye, 
the ship, which had shown nothing but her bare yards, was covered 
with her loose canvas, from the royal-mast-heads to the decks. Every 
one then laid down, ex£:ept one man in each lop, to overhatil the 
rigging, and the topsails were hoisted and sheeled home; all three 
yards going to the mast-head at once, die larboard watch hx^sting 
the fore, the starbourd watch the main, and five light hands, (of 
whom I was one,) picked from the two watches, the mizen. The 
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yards were then irimmed, the anchor weighed^ the cai-block hooked 
on, the fall streiclied out, manned by "all hands and ihe cook," and 
ihe andior brought to ihe head with "cheerily men I" In toll tJiorus. 
The ship being now under weigh, the light satis were set, one after 
another, and she was under fuU sail, before she had passed the 
sandy point* The fore royal, which fell to my lot, (being in the 
mate's watch,) svas more than twice as large as that of the Pilgrim, 
and, though I could handle ihe brig's ea&ily, 1 found my hands full, 
with this espctially as there were no jacks to the ship; everything 
being for neatness, and nothing left for Jack to hold on by, bur his 
eyelids. 

As soon as we were beyond the point, and ali soil out, the order 
was given, '*Go below the watch!" and the crew said that, ever sinC€ 
they had been on ihe coa&c, ihey had had ''waich and watch,'* while 
going from port to port; and, in fact, everything showed that, 
though stria discipline was kept, and the utmost was required oi 
every man, in the way of bis duty, yet, on the whole, there was very 
good usage on board. Each one knew that he must be a man, and 
(how himself smart when at his duty, yet every one was satisfied 
with the us^ge; and a contented crew, agreeing with one another, 
itn6 finding no fault, was a contrast indeed widi the small, bard- 
used, dissatisfied, grumbling, desponding crew of the Pilgrim. 

it being the turn of our watch lo go below, the men went to work, 
mending their clothes, and doing other little things for themselves; 
and 1, having got my wardrobe in complete order at San Diego, had 
nothing to do but to read. 1 accofdingly overhauled the chests of 
the crew, biH found nothing tliat suited me exactly, until one of 
the men said he had a book which **tDld all about a great highway- 
man," at the bottom of his chest, and producing it. I found, to my 
surprise and f oy, that it was nothing else than Bulwer's Paul Clifford. 
This, I seized immediately, and going to my hammock, lay there, 
swinging and reading, until the watch was out. The between-decks 
weie dear, the hatchways open^ and a cool breeze blowing through 
them, the ship under easy way^ and everything comfortable. I had 
jtisi got well into the story, wheti eight bells were struck, and wc 
were all ordered to dinner. After dinner came our watch on deck 
for four hours, and, at four o'clock, 1 went below again, turned 
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inio my hammock, and read until ihe dog watch- As no lights were 
allowed after eight o'clock, there was no reading in the right wacch. 
Having light winds and calms, we were three days on the passage^ 
and each watch below, during the daytime, I spent in the iame 
rrunner, uiitil I had fimshed my book. I shall never forget the 
enjoyment I derived from it. To come across anything with the 
slighteil claims to literary merit, was so unusual, iha[ this wa* a 
perfect feast to me. The brilhancy of the book, the succession o£ 
capital hits, lively and characteristic sketches, kept me in a constant 
Rtaie of pleasing sensations. It was far too gtxxl for a bailor. I 
could not expect such fine times to Uft long. 

While on deck, the regular work of the ship went on. The sail- 
maker and carpenter worked between decks, and the crew had their 
work to do upon the rigging, drawing yarns, making spun-yarn, 
etc., as usual in merchantmen. The night watches were much more 
pleasant than on board the Pilgrim. There, there were so few in a 
watch, that, one being at the wheel, and another on the look-out, 
there was no one leh to talk with; but here, we had seven in a 
watch, so that wc had long yarns, in abundance. After two or three 
night watches, I became quite well acquainted with all the larboard 
watch. The sailmaker was the head man of the watch, and was 
generally considered the most experienced seaman on board. He 
was a thoroughbred old manoE-war's-tnan, had been to sea twenty- 
two years, in all kinds of vessels— men-of-war, privateers, slavers, 
and merchantmen; — everything escepl whalers, which a thorough 
sailor despises, and will always steer clear of, if he can^ He had, of 
course, been in all parts of the world, and was rernarkable for 
drawing a long bow. His yarns frec^ueatly stretched through a 
waich, and kept all hands awake. They were always amusing from 
their improbability, and, indeed, he never e^tpccted to be bdicvcd, 
but spun them merely for amusement; and as he had some humor 
and a good supply of man-of-war slang and sailor's salt phrases, he 
always made fun. Next to him in age and experience, and, of 
course, in standing in the watch, was an Englishman, named Harris, 
of whom 1 shall have more lo say hereafter. Then, came two or 
three Americans, who had been the common run of European and 
South American voyages, and one who had been in a ''spouier," 
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and, of course, had all the whaling stories to himself, l^st of alJ, 
wa& a bfoad-backed, Lhlck-headed boy from Cape Cod, who had 
b^n JD mackerel schooners, and was making his first voyage in a 
squdre-rigge<I vessel. He was born in Hlngham, and of course was 
t^led "Buckeimaker." The ocher waich was composed of abouc 
the same number. A tail, fine-looking Frenchman, with coal-black 
whiskers and curly hair, a first-taie seaman, and named John, (one 
name is enough for a saibr,) was the head man of the watch. Then 
came two Americans (one of whom had been a dissipated young 
man of properly and family, and was reduced id duck irowsers 
and monthly wages,) a German, an English lad, named Ben, who 
belonged on the mizen topsail yard wiih me, and was 3 good sailor 
for his years, and (wo Boston boys lust from the public schools. 
The carpenter sometimes mustered in the starboard watch, and was 
an old sea-dog, a Swede by binh, and accounted the best helmsman 
in the ship. This was our ship's company, beside cook and steward, 
who were blacks, three mates, and the captain. 

The second day out, the wind drew ahead^ and we had to bcai up 
the coast; so thai, in lacking ship, I could see the regulations of the 
\essd. Instead of going wherever was most convenient, and run- 
ning from place to place, wherever work was to be done, each man 
had his station. A regular tacking and wearing bill was made ouL 
The chief male commanded on the forecastle, and had charge of the 
head sails and the forward part of the ship. Two of the best men 
in the ship— the sailmaker from our watch, and John, the French- 
man, from the other, worked the forecastle. The third mate com- 
manded in ihe waist, and, with the carpenter and one man^ worked 
the main tack and bowlines; the cook, cx-officio, the fore sheet, 
and the steward the main. The second mate had charge of the 
after yards, and let go the lee fore and main braces. 1 was stationed 
at the weather cross-jack braces; three other light hands at the }ee: 
one boy at the spanker-sheei and guy; a man and a boy at the main 
topsail, top-gallantf and royal braces; and all the rest of the crew 
— men and boys — tallied on to the main brace. Every one here knew 
his station, must be there when ail hands were called to put the 
ship about, and was answerable for every rope committed to him. 
Each man's rope must be let go and hauled in ai the order, properly 
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made fast, and neady coiled nway vrhea ihe ship was about. As £ooa 
iA all bands are ac liieir station^ the capcatn^ who stands chi the 
weuhcr aide of the quarter-deck, makes a aign to the man at the 
wheel xo put n down, and caDs out "Helm's a \^T "Helm's a lee'!" 
«iuwtr« ihe mate oq ihc forecastle* and the head sheets arc let gp- 
"R.iiM? tjcks and sheets!" says the captain; "tacks and sheets!" is 
paued fonvard, and the fore tack and main sheet are lee go. The 
neii thing is to Haul taught for a swing. The weather cross-jack 
hracci and the lee main braces are each bebyed together upon two 
pinA, and ready to be lei go; and ibe opposite braces hauled taught. 
"Main tnpsail haidl" shouts the captain; the braces ate let go; znd 
if he ha« taken his time well, the yards swing round lii:e a top; but 
i£ he h too bcc^r too soon^ it is like drawing teeth. The af»r yards 
am ihcD braced up and belayed, the main sheet hauled aft, the 
*|iaiikor eased over to leeward, and the men from die braces stand 
by ibc bead yards, 'TiCC go and haull'* says the captain; the second 
mate Icti go ihe weather fore braces, and the men haul in to lee- 
Wtrd. The mate, on the forecastle^ looks out for die head yards* 
"WJl) the fore topsail yardf" "Top-gallant yard's well!" "Royal yard 
m mixhl Haul into windwardl So! well that!" "Well aii!" Then 
the Biarlyxu^ waldi board the Lnain tack, and the laihoard waich 
Uy fiirward and board the fore uck and haul down the jib sheet, 
i:Uppinjt ^ tackie upon it, if it blows very fresh. The after yards 
lire then trimnoed, the captain generally looking out for them him- 
ftclf. "Well the cross-jack yard!" "Small pull the main top-gallant 
ywrdl" ''Well thatt" "Wdl the mizen cop-gallam yard!" '^Cross- 
)»ck yards all u^clW '^Well aD aft!" *^Haul taiighr to wmdwardl" 
Bvorything being now trimmed and in order, each man coils up 
lliB rigging at his own station, and the order is given — ''Go below 
ihQ watch!" 

During the last twenty-four hours of the passsig^ we beat off 
gnd on the land, making a cack about once in four hours, so thar I 
had a sufhcient oppurtujiiiy to observe the working of the ship; 
and ceriainlyi it took no more men to brace about this ship's lower 
yards, which were more than ftfty feet square, than it did those of 
the Pilgrim, which were not much more than half the size; so much 
depends upon the manner In which the braces run, and the state 
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of the blocks; and Captain Wilson^ of the Ayacucho, who was after- 
wards a passenger with us, upon a trip to windward, said be had 
DO doubt ch^i our ship worked two mra Irghter than his brig. 

Friday, S^. nth. This morning, at four o'clock, went below, 
San Pedro point being abcwn two leagues ahead^ and the ship going 
on under itudding-satls. In about an hour we were waked up by 
the hauling of the ch^in about decks, and in a few minutes ''All 
hands ahoy!" was called; and we were all at work, hauling in and 
making up the siudding-sails, overhauling the chain forward, and 
getting the anchors ready. *The I^Igrim is there aC anchor," said 
j»rne one, as we were running about deck^; and taking a moment's 
look over rhe rail, 1 saw my old friend, deeply kden^ lying al anchor 
tnaide of the kelp. In coming to anchor, as well as in lacking, each 
one had his station and duty. The light sails were clewed up and 
furled, the courses hauled up and the jibs down^ then came the lop- 
sails in the bunthnes, and the anchor let go. As soon as she was 
well at ancliOT, all hands lay aloft to furl ihe topsails; and this, t soon 
found, was a great matter on board ihis ship; for every sailor knows 
that a vessel ia judged of, a good deal, by the furl of her tails. The 
third mate, 3 sailmakcr, and the lorboaxd watch went upon the fore 
topsail yard; ihe second mate, carpenter, and the starboard watch 
upon the main; and myseU and the Engh^h lad, and the two Uosion 
boys, and the young Cape-Cod man, furled the mizen lo^^aik This 
sail belonged Lo us altogether, lo reef and to furl, and not a tnan was 
allowed to come upon our yard. The mate took us under his special 
care, frequently making us furl the sail over, three or foLu* times, 
tmtil we got the bunt up to a perfea cone, and the whole sail without 
a wrinkle. A& soon as each sail w:l; hauled up and [he bunt made, 
the jigger was bent on lo the slack of [he buntlines, and the bunt 
triced up, OD deck* The mate then took his pUce between the knight- 
heads to ""twig" ihc fore, on the windlass to twig the mam, and at 
the foot of the mainmast, for the mizen; and if anything was wrong, 
■"—loo much bunt on one side, clews too taLight or too slack, or any 
sail abaft the yard, — the whole must be dropped again. When all 
was right, the bunts were triced well up, the yard-anTi gaskets passed, 
90 as not to leave a wrinkle forward of the yard — sbon gaskets with 
turns close together. 
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From the moment of letting go the anchor, when the captain 
ceases his care of things, the chief mate is the great man- With a 
voice like a young Uon, he was hallooing and bawling, in ail direc- 
tions, making everything fly, and, at the same time, doing everything 
welL He w:is quitf" a contrasi to the worthy^ qiiiet, unobtrusive 
mace of the Pilgrim; not so estlmd^le a man, perhaps, but a far 

better mate of a vessel; and the entire change in Captain T 's 

conduci, since he took command of the ship, was owing, no doubt, 
in a great measure, 10 this fact- If the chief officer wants force, dis- 
cipUne slackens, everyrhing gets out of joint, the captain interferes 
continuaily; that makes a difficulty between them, which encourages 
the crew, and the whole ends in a thiee-sided quarrel. But Mi. 
Brown (the mate of the Alert) wanted no help Erom anybody; took 
everything into his own hands; and was more likely to encroach 
upon the authority of the master, than to need any spurring. Cap- 
rain T gave his direcrions to the mate in private, and, except 

in coming 10 anchor, getting under weighj tacking, reefing topsails, 
and odier "aii-hands-work," seldom appeared in person. This is the 
proper state of things^ and while this lasts, and there is a good 
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hjd been one of some speculation to us. We were to remain in the 
leeward ports, while the Pilgrim was to sail, the next morning, for 
S^n Fiancisco. After we had Icnocked oS work, and cleared up 
decks for the nighi, my friend S came on board, and spent an 

hour with me in our berth between decks. The Pilgrim's crew 
envied me my place on board the ship, and seemed to ihink that 1 
had got a Uttle to windward of them; especially in the matter of 
going home first. S- — was determined to go home on the Alert, 

by begging or buying; if Captain T would not let him come 

on other terms, he would purchase an exchange with some one of 
the crew. The prospect of another year afier the Alert should sail, 
was rather "too much o£ the monkey." About seven o'clock, the mate 
came down inio the steerage, in fine trim for fun» roused the hoys 
oul of the berth, turned up the carpenter with his fiddle, sent the 
iteward with lights to put in the between-decks, and set all hands 
to dancing. The between-decks were high enough to allow of jump- 
ing; and being clear, and white, from holystoning, made a tine 
dancing-halh Some of the Pilgrim's crew were in the forecastle, and 
we all lurned'to and had a regular sailors shuffle, till eight bells. 
The Cape-Cod boy could dance the true fisherman's jig, barefooted, 
knocking with his heels, and slapping the decks with his bare feet, 
in time with the music. This was a favorite amusement of the 
mate's, who always stood at the steerage door, kxtking on, and if 
the boys would not dance, he hazed them round with a rope's end, 
much to the amusement of the men- 

The next mornings according to the orders of the agent, the 
Pilgrim set sail for the windwiird, to be gone three or four months. 
She got under weigh with very httle fuss, and came so near us as 
to throw a letter on board, Captain Faucon ?itanding at the tiller 
hunself, and steering her as he would a mackerel smack. When 

Captain T was in command of the Pilgrim, there was as much. 

preparation and ceremony as there would be in getting a seventy- 
four under weighn Captain Faucon was a sailor, every inch of him; 
he knew what a ship was, and was as much at home in one, as a 
cobbler in his stall. 1 wanted no better proof of this than the opinion 
of the ship's crew, for they had been six months under his command, 
and knew what he was; and if sailors allow their captain to be a 
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good seaman, you m;iy be sure tie is one, for that is a thing they 
3r« noE alwayj ready to say. 

After the Pilgrim left us, we by three weeks at San Pedro, from 
the iilh of Sqxember unci} the and of Oaober, engaged, io the 
usual port dutiet of landing cargo, caking olT hides, ecc-, dc. These 
duties were much easier, and went on rnuch mote agrreably, than 
en boaid the Pilgrim. "The more^ ibe merrier," is the sailor's 
maxim; and a boat's crew of a dozen could take ofi all rhe hides 
brought down in a day, without much trouble, by division of labor; 
ajid on shore, as well as on board, a good will, and no discontent 
or grumbhng, make everything go well. The officer, too, who usually 
went with us, the third mate, was a fine young fellow^ and made 
no unnecessary trouble; so that we generally had quite a sociable 
time, and were glad to be relieved from the restraint ot the ihip. 
While here, 1 often thought of the miserableT gloomy weeks wc had 
spent in this dull place, in the brig; disconieni and hard usage on 
board, and four hands to do all the work on shore. Give me ;i big 
ship. There is moie room, more hands, better outiiE, belter feguU' 
tion, more life, and more company. Another thing was better 
arranged here: we had a regular gig's crew. A light whale-boat, 
handsomely painted, and fitted out with stem seats^ yoke, tiller' 
ropes, etc, hung on the starboard quarrer, and wa*i used as the gig. 
The youngest lad in the ship, a Boston boy sbout ihirieen years old, 
was coxswain of this boat, and had the entire charge of her, to ke^ 
her clean, and have her in readiness to go and come at any hour. 
Four light hands, of about the same rdze and age, of whom 1 was 
one, formed the crew. Each had his oar and seat numbered, and 
we were obliged to be in our places, have our oars scraped whire, our 
tholepins in, and the fenders over llie side. The bow^man had 
charge of the boat-hook and painter, and the coxswain of the rudder> 
yoke, and stern-sheets. Our duty was to carry the captam and agent 
about, and passengers oEf and on; which last was no triRing duty, 
as the people on shore have no boats, and every purchaser, from 
the boy who buys his pair of shoes, to the trader wbo buys his casks 
and bales, were to be taken oS and on, in our boat. Some days, when 
people were coming and going fast, we were in the boat, puUing off 
and on, all day long, with hardly time for our meals; making, as 
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we lay nearly threo miies from shore, from forty to fifty miles' 
rowing in a day. Still, we thonghT it the best berth in the ship; for 
when ihe gig was employed, we h^d [lotliing to do with the atrgo. 
excefii smaU bLin(lk& wluch the passengers carried with them, and 
no hides 10 carry, besides the opportunity of seeing everybody, 
making acquaintances, hearing the news, etc. Unless the captain or 
agent were in the boat, we had no o&ccr with us, and often had 
fine times with the passengers^ who were always willing to talk 
and jolce with us. Frequently, loo, we were obliged to waii several 
hour^ on shore; when we would haul the boat up on the beach, and 
leaving one Jo watch het, go up to die nearest house, or spend the 
time in stToIling about the beach, picking up shells, or playing hop- 
scotch, and other games, on the hard sand. The rest of the crew 
never left the ship, except for bringing heavy goods and taking ofi 
hides; and though we were always in the water, the surf hardly 
le-jving us a dry thread from morning till night, yet we were young, 
and the climate was good, and we thought it much better than the 
quiet, huni'drLim drag and pull on hoard &hjp. We made the 
acquaintance of nearly half of California; for, besides carrying every- 
body in our boat^— men, women^ and children,— all the messages, 
letters, and light packages went by us, and being known by our 
dress, we found a rtady reception everywhere. 

Ai San Pedro, we had none of this amusement, for, there being 
but one house In the place, we, of course, had but little company. 
All the variety that 1 had, was riding, once a week, to the ticare&t 
rancho, U> order a bullock down for the ship- 

The brig Cacalina came in from San Diego, and being bound up 
to windward, we bo(h got under weigh at the same time, for a 
(rial of speed up to Santa Barbara, a distance of abouc eighty miles. 
We hove up and got under sad about eleven o'clock at night, with a 
light land-breeze, which died away toward morning, leaving us 
becalmed only a few miles from our anchoring-place* The Catalina, 
being a smali vessel, of less than half our size, put out sweeps and 
got a boat ahead, and pulled out to sea, during the nighty so that 
she had the sea-bieeze earlier and stronger [ban we did, and we 
had the moriiBcation of seeing her standing up the coast, with a 
line breeze, the sea all ruffled about her, while we were becalmed. 
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in-shore. When the sea-breeze died away, she was nearly out of 
sight; aod, low^Lrd the latter part of the afternoorii the regular 
north-west wind set in fresh, we braced sharp upon it, took a pull 
at every sheet, tack, and halyard, and siood after her, in fine style, 
our ship being very good upon a taughtened bowline. Wc bad 
nearly five hours of fine sailingi beating up to windward, by long 
stretches in and oil shore, and evidently gaining upon the Catalina 
ac every tack. When this breeze left us, we were so near as to count 
the painted ports on her side. Fortunately, the wind died away when 
we were on our inward tack, and she on her outward, so we 
were in-shorc, and caught the land-breeze first, which came off 
upon our quarter, about the middle o£ the first waccb. All hands 
were lurncd-up, and wc set all sail, to the skysails and the royal 
studding-sails; and with these, we glided quiedy through the water, 
leaving the Catalina, which could not spread so much canvas as 
we, gradually astern, and, by daylight, were off St. Buenaventura, 
and our antagonist nearly out o£ sight. The sea-breeze, however, 
favored her again, while we were becalmed under the headland, 
and laboring slowly along, she was abreast of us by noon. Thus we 
continued, ahead, astern, and abreast of one another, alternately; 
now, far out 3i sea, and again, close in under the shore. On the 
third morning, we came inro the great bay of Santa Barbara, two 
hours behind the brig, and thus lost the bet; though, if the race had 
been to the point, we should have beaten her by five or six hours* 
This, however, settled the relative sailing of the vessels, for it was 
admitted that although she, being srnall and tight, could gain upon 
us in very light winds, yet whenever there was breeze enough to 
set us agoing, we walked away from her like hauhng in a line; and 
in beating to windward, which is the best trial of a vessel, we had 
much the advantage of her. 

Sunday, Oct, 4th. Ihis was the day of our arrival; and somehow 
or other, our captain always managed not only to sail, but to come 
into port, 00 a Sunday. The main reason for sailing on the Sabbath 
is not, as many people suppose, because Sunday is thought a lucky 
day, but because it is a leisure day. During the six days, the crew 
are employed upon the cargo and other ship^s works, and the Sab- 
batbi being their only day of rest, whatever additional work can 
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be rKrown imo Sunday, is so much gain to ihe owners. This ii 
the reason ofourcoasters, packets, etc^ sailing on the Sabbath. They 
get six good days' work out of the crew, and thea throw all the 
labor ot sailing into the Sabbath. Thus it was with us, nearly s\[ the 
time we were on the coast, and many of our Sabbaths were lost 
entirely to us. The Catholics on shore have no trading and make 
no journeys on Sunday, but the American has no national religion, 
and hkes to show his independence dt priestcraft by doing as he 
chooses on the Lord's day. 

Santa Barbara looked very much as it did when I left it five 
months before; the long £and beach, with the heavy rollers, break- 
ing upon it in a condnual roar, and the little town, imbedded on 
the plain, girt by its amphitheatre of mountains. Day after day, 
the sun shone clear and bright upon the wide bay and the red roofs 
oi the houses; everything being as still as death, the people really 
hardly seeming to earn their sun-light. Daylight actually seemed 
thrown away upon them. We had a few visitorSj and collected about 
a hundred hides, and every night, at sundown, the gig was sent 
ashore, to wait for the captain, who spent his evenings in the town. 
We always took our monkey 'jackets with us, and flint and steel, and 
made a fire on the beach with the driftwood and the bushes we 
pulled from the neighboring thickets^ and lay down by it^ on the 
sand. Sometimes we would stray up to the town, if ihe captain 
was likely to stay laie, and pass the time at some of the houses, in 
which we were almost always well received by the inhabitants. 
Sometimes earlier and someiimes later, the captain came down; 
when, after a good drenching in the suif, we went aboard, changed 
our clothes, and turned in lor the night— yet not for all the night, 
for there was the anchor wacch to stand. 

This leads me to speak of my waichmaie for nine months — and, 
taking him all in all, the most remarkable man 1 have ever seen — 
Tom Harris. An hour, every nighty while lying in port, Harris and 
myself had the deck to ourselves, and walking fore and afl, night 
afier night, for months, 1 learned his whole character and history, 
and more about foreign nations, the habits of different people, and 
especially the secrets of sailors* lives and hardships, and also of 
practical seamanship, (In which he was abuodandy capable c£ 
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inscruaJng me,) than i could ever have learned elsewhere. But tl» 
most remarkable thing about hira, was the powier of his mind. His 
memoiy was perfect; seeming to form a regular chain, reaching 
from his cadie&c childhood up 10 the time 1 knew him, -withouF one 
Unk wanting, Hi» power of calculation, too, was remarkable. 1 
colled myself pretty quick at figures, and bad been through a course 
of machemjtical studies; but, working by my head, I wns unable to 
keep within sight of thi& man, who h^d never been beyond his 
aridimetic: so rapid was hts calculation. He earned in his head 
not only a log-book of the whole voyage, in which everything was 
complete and accurate, and from which no one ever thought of 
appealing, but also an accurate registry of ail the cargo; knowing, 
pred^ly, where eadi thing was, and how many hides we took in at 
every port- 
One nighcj he made a mugh calculation of the ntimbcr of hides 
that could be stowed in the lower hold, between the fore and main 
masts, t;^ng the depth of hold and breadth of beam, (for he 
always knew the dimension of every part of the ship, before he had 
been 3 mcnih on boird,) and the average area and thickness of a 
hide; he came surprisingly near the numbefj as it afterwards mrned 
out. The male frequently came to him to know the capacity of 
different parts of ttic veucl. so he could tell the sailmaker very 
nearly the amount of canva,*! he would want for each sail in the 
ship; for he knew the hoist of every mast, and spread of every sail, 
on the head and fcjot, in feet and inches. When we were at sea, 
he kept a running account, in his head, of the ship's way — the 
number of knots aud the courses; and if the courses did not vary 
much during the iweaty-four hours, by taking the whole progress^ 
and allowing so many eighths southing or northing, to so many 
easdng or westing: he would make up his reckoning just before 
the captain rook the sun at noon, and often came wonderfully near 
the mark. Calculation of ail kinds was his deUght. He had, in his 
chest, several volumes giving accounts of inventions in mechanics, 
which he read with great pleasure, and made himself master of. I 
doubt if he ever forgot anything that he read. The only thing in 
the way of poetry ihai he ever read was Falconer's Shipwreck, 
which be was delighted with, and whole pages of wiiich he could 
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repeat. He knew the name o£ every sailor thai had ever been His 
ihi|>ma(«, and gIso^ oi every vcsad, captaia. and officer, and the 
pcincipal dates of each voyage; and. a sailor whom he afterwards 
fell in with^ who had been in a ship with Harris nearly twelve 
years before, was very much surprised at having Harris tell him 
tliiiigs about himself which he had entirely forgoiien. His faces, 
whethcE dates or events, no one thought of di-fpuring; and his 
opinions, few of the sailors dared to oppose; for, right or wrong, 
he always had the best of the argument with them. His reasoning 
powers were remarkable, I have had harder work maintaining an 
argument wiih him in a warch, even when I knew myself to be 
nghip and he was only doubling, (han 1 ever had before; not from 
hi5 obstinacy, but from his acuiencss. Give htm only a litde knowl- 
edge of his subTect, and, cenainly among all the young men of my 
acquaintance and standing at college, chere was not one whom I 
had ctot rather meet, than ihis man. I nev*r answered a question 
from him, or advanced an opinion to him, without thinking more 
than orce, Wiih an iron memory, he seemed to have your whole 
past coQversaiion at command^ and if you £aid a thing now which 
ill agreed with something said months before, he was sure to have 
you on the hip. In facr^ I always felt, when with him, that 1 was 
with no common man. I had a po&iiive respect for his powers of 
minil, and felc often that if half the pains had been spent upon his 
educuiinn which are ihiown away, yearly, in our colleges, he would 
have been a man of great weight in society. Like most self-laught 
men, he over-estimated the value of an education; and this, I crften 
told him, though I profited by it myself; for he always treated me 
with respect, and oft«n unnecessarily gave way to me, from an 
over-estimate of my knowledge. For the intellectual capacities of 
all the resl of the crew, captain and all, he had the most sovereign 
contempi. He was a far better sailor, and probably a better navigator, 
than the captain, and had more brains than all the after part of 
the ship put together. The saitors said, *^om's got a head a$ long 
as the bowsprit," and if any one got inro an argument with him, 
they would call otrt — *'Ah, Jack! you'd belter drop thai, as you 
would a hot potato, for Tom will turn you inside out before you 
know it." 
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InooUcct his posing mc once on the subjcci cf the Corn Laws. 
I WIS oAM 10 sund my watch, aad^ coming on deck, found him 
there before me; and we began, ai usual, to walk fore and aft, in the 
Wtbt- He i-ilked about the Corn L^ws; asked me my opinion about 
ttkMi. which I gave him; and my reasons; my small stock of which 
I art forth to the best advantage, supposing his knowledge on the 
Mbi<^t must be less than mine, if» indeed, he had any at alL When 
I had ^t through, he took the Jiberiy of differing from me, and, 
W my surprise, brought argumenis and facts connected with the 
fubfect which were new tn ne, to which 1 was entirely unable to 
reply. I confessed that 1 knew almost nothing of the subjea, and 
eipresscd my surprise at the extent of bis informaiioD. He said 
ihMi a niimber of years before, while at a boarding-house in Liver- 
pool, he had fallen in with a pamphlet on the subject, and, as it 
CDLitained calculations, had read i: very carefully, and had ever 
siiKe wished to find some one who could add to his stock of 
knowledge on the questjon- Although Ji was many years since he 
had seen the book, and it was a subject with which be had no 
previous acquaintance* yet he had the chain of rcasonin}^, founded 
upon principles of political economy, perfect in his memory; and 
his facts, so far as I could judge, were correct; at least, he stated 
them with great precision. The principles of the sieam engine, ttK)* 
he was very familiar with, having been ievcral months on board 
of a steamboat, and made himself master of its secrets. He knew 
every lunar star in both hemispheres, and was a perfect master of his 
quadrant and sextant- Such was the man, who, at forty, was still 
a dog before the mast, at twelve dollars a month. The reason of this 
was lo be found in his whole past hfe, as I had it, at different times, 
from himself. 

He was an Enghshman, by birth, a nacivc of llfracomb, in 
E>evonshire- His father was skipper of a small coaster, from Bristol, 
and dying, left him, when quite young, to rhe care of his mother, 
by whose exertinni he received a common-school educ;ilion, passing 
his winters at school and his summers in the coasting trade, until 
his seventeenth year, when he left home to go upon foreign voyages. 
Of his mother, he often spoke with the greatest respect, and said 
that she was a strong-minded womauj and bad the best system of 
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education he had ever known; a system which had made rcspcciable 
men of his thre« brothers, and failed only in him, from his own 
indomitable obstinacy. One ihing he often mentioned, in whidi 
he said his moiher difleted from all other mothers [hat he had 
ever seen disciplining their childien; that was, ihat: when he was 
out of humor and refused to cai, instead of putting his place away, 
as most mothers would, and saying ihac his hunger would bring 
him to il, in time, she would stand over him and oblige him 10 
eat it— every mouthful of ic. It was no fault of hers that he was 
what I saw him; and so great was his sense of gratitude for her 
efforls, though unsuccessful, that he deiermined, at the i:]ose of the 
voyage^ to embark for home with all the wages he should get, lo 
spend with and for his mother, if perchance he should find her ahve. 
After leaving home, he had spent nearly twenty years, sailing 
upon all sorts of voyages, generally out of the pores of New York 
and Boston, Twenty years of vitel Every sin ihat a sailor knows, 
he had gone to the bottom of- Several times he had been hauled 
up in the hoapitals, and as often, the great strength oE his con- 
stitution had brought him out again in health. Several times, too, 
from his known capcity, he had been promoted to the office of 
chief mate, and as often, his conduct when in port, especially his 
drunkenness, which neither fear nor ambition could induce him to 
abandon, put him hack into the forecastle. One night, when giving 
me an account of his life, and lamenting the years of manhood he 
had thrown away, he said that there, in the forecasde, at the fool 
of che steps — a chest of otd clothes — was the result of twenty-lwo 
years of hard labor and exposure — worked like a horse, and treated 
hke a dog, As he grew older, he began 10 feel the necessity of some 
provision for his later years, and came gradually to the conviction 
that rum had been his worst enemy. One nighi, in Havana, a 
young shipmate of his was brought aboard drunk, with a dangerous 
gash in his Head, and his money and new clothes stripped from 
him. Harris had seen and been in hundreds of such scenes as these, 
but in his then state of mind, it fixed his determination, and he 
resolved never to taste another drop of strong drink, of any kind 
He signed no pledge, and made no vow, but rehed on his own 
strength of purpose. The first tiling with him was a reason, and then 
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a resolution, and the thing was done. The dace of hi^ resolution ht 
knew. o£ course^ 10 the very hour. It was three jreacs before 1 knew 
him, jficl during all that OTner nothing arranger thjD cider Gr c!QfTe« 
had passed his lipa. The sailors never thought of enticing Tom to 
take a glass, any more ihan chey would of talking to [he &hip*s com- 
pass. He Wiis now a temperate man for hfe, and capable of tilliog any 
berth in a ship^ and many a high static^n there is on shore which u 
held by a meaner man. 

He under*»iciod the maiiagement o£ a ship upon sdenriik pno- 
ciples, and could give the re.ison for hauling every rope; and a 
long experience, added to oueful observation at the time, and a 
perfect memory, gave him a knowledge of the expedients and resorts 
in times of hazard, which was remarkable, and for which 1 became 
much indebted to him, as he took the greatest p!easure in opeoing 
his stores of information to me, in return for whsL 1 was able to do 
for him. Stories of lyramiy and hardsliip which had driven men 
to piracy: — of the incredible ign^vance of masters and mates, and 
of horrid brutality to the sick, dcad^ and dying; as well ai of ihe 
secret knavery and impositions practised upon seamen by connivGnce 
of the owners, landlords^ and oSicers; all these he had, and 1 could 
not but believe them; for men who had known him for fi/ieen 
years had never taken him even in an exaggeration, and, a^ I have 
said, his statements were never disputed* 1 remember^ among other 
things, his speaking of a captain whom 1 had known by report, 
who never handed a thing to a sailor, but put it on deck and kicked 
it to him; and of another, who was of the best connections in 
Boston, who absolutely murdered a lad from Boston that went out 
with him before the masi to Sumatra^ by keeping him hard ai 
work while ill of the coast fever, and olihging him to sleep in the 
close steerage- (The same captain has ^nce died of the same fever 
on the same coasts) 

In fact, taking together all that 1 learned from him of seamanship, 
of the history of sailors* lives, of practical wisdom, and of human 
nature under new circumstances. — a great history from which many 
are shut out, — 1 would not pari with the hours I spent m the watch 
with that man for any given hours of my life parsed in study and 
social intercourse. 




CHAPTER XXIV 

San Dieco again — A Descent — Hurhiro Defartuie — A New 

Shipmate 

SUNDAY, Oct, iith. Set sail this morning for the leeward; 
passed within sight of San Pedro, and, lo our great joy, did 
not come to nnchor, but kept directly on to San Diego, where 
we arrived and moored ship on. 

Thursday. Oct, i$th^ Found here the Italian ship La Rosa, from 
the windward, which reported the brig Pilgrim at San Francisco, 
all welL Everything was as quiet here as nsuaL We discharged our 
hidw, horns, ^ind lallow, and were ready lo sail again on the follow- 
ing Sunday. 1 went ashnre lo my old quarier^, and found the gang 
at the hide'hoLLse ^ing on in the even terior oi their way, and spent 
an hour or iwo, after dark, ai the oven, taking a whiff with my old 
Kanaka friends, who rcaJly seemed glad to sec tnc agairt, and 
saluted me OS the Aif{ane of the Kanakas, I was grieved to find 
that my poor dog Bravo was dead. He had sickened and died 
suddenly, the \ery d.iy after I sniled in the Alert. 

Sunday was again, as usual, our salting day, and we got under 
weigh with a stifl breeze, which reminded us thai it was the latter 
part of the autumn, and time to expect south-easters once more* We 
heal up against a Wrong head wind, under reefed top-sails, as far 
as San Juan, where we came to anchor nearly three miles from 
the shore, with slip-ropes on our cables, in the old south-easter 
style of last wintern On the passage up, we had an old sea captain 
on boards who had married and settled in Cdifornia, and had not 
beeti on salt water for more than fifteen years. He was astonished 
at the changes and improvements that had been made in ships, 
and nill more at the manner in which we carried sail; for he was 
really a little frightened; and said that while we bad top-gallant 
sails on, he shotdd have been under reefed topsails. The work- 
ing of the ship, and her progress to windward, seemed to delight 
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endy capable oi holding my weighty to which wc made ooe end of 
the haiyiirds well fast, and taking the coil, threw it over the brink. 
The end, we saw, jusr reached to a landing-pl^ice^ from which the 
descent 10 the beach was easy. Having noching on but shin, 
trowseis, and hat, lite common aea^rig of warm weather, T had no 
stripping 10 do, and began my descent, by taking hold of the rope 
in each hand, and dipping down, sometimes with hands and feet 
round the rope, and sometimes breasting off with one hand and 
foot against the precipice^ and holding on to the rope with the 
other. In this way I descended until 1 came 10 a place which shelved 
in, and in which the hides were lodged- Keeping hold of the rope 
with one hand, I scrambled in, and by the other hand and feet 
succeeded in dislodging all the bdes, and continued on my way. 
Just below this pbce, the precipice projected again, and going over 
the projecdon, [ could see nothing below me but the sea and the 
rocks upon which it broke, and a few gulls Hying in mid-air, I got 
down in safety, pretty well covered with dirt; and fw my pains was 
told, "*What a d— d fool you were to risk your life for a half a do^en 
hidesr* 

While we were carrying the hides to the boat, I perceived, what 
I had been too busy to observe before, that heavy black clouds were 
rolling up from seaward, a strong swell heaving in, and every sign 
of a south-carter. The captam hurried everything. The hides were 
pitched into the boats; and, with some difficulty^ and by wading 
nearly up to our armpits, we got the boats through the surf, and 
began pulling aboard- Our gig's crew towed the pinnace astern 
of the gig, and the bunch was towed by six men in the jolly-boat. 
The ship was lying three miles o3, pitching at her anchor, and the 
farther we pulled, the heavier grew the swelL Our boat stood 
nearly up and down several times; the pinnace parted her tow- 
line, and we cKpected every moment to see the launch swamped. 
We at length got alongside, our boats half full of water; and now 
came (he greatest difficulty of all* — unloading tht boats, in a heavy 
sea» which pitched them about so that it was almost impossible to 
stand in them; raising them sometimes even with the rail, and again 
dropping them below the bends. With great difficulty, we got all 
the hides aboard and stowed under hatches, the yard and stay tackles 
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hooked on, nnd the bunch and pinnae hoisied, checked, and griped. 
The qitaner-bojcs were then hni^^ed up, and we began hearuig in 
on the ch^m- Getting [lie anchor was no e^sy work in such a sea, 
but as we \vere not coming back 10 thi* pori, the captain deiermined 
not to slip. The ship's head pitched into the sea* and the waccf 
rushed through the hawse-holes^ and the chain surged so as aimott 
CO unship ihe hanet of the windlass- ''Hove short, sjrl" said the 
mj!e. "Aye, ayel Weather-bit your chain and loose the copnilsl 
M.iJ^e iail on hei, men — whh a will!" A few moments served to 
l4N>se the topsafls> whkh were furled with reefs, to sheet them borne. 
and hoist them up, "Bear a handl"^ was the order of the day; and 
every one saw the necessity of it, for the gale was already upon u^ 
The shtp broke out her owa arrchor, which we catted and &shed, 
after a fashion^ and sood o(f from the lee-shore agoing 1 heavy 
head ^e^, ifr^der reefed topwils, fore-topmasr stay^iil and spanker. 
The [ore ccnirse was given to her, which helped her a tilde; but 
35 she haidly held her own a^nst the sea whkh wu sdiling her 
leeward— "Board the main tack!*' shouted the captain; whea tbe 
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Dur owD g^mg to gt> upon [he m'lzea topuiJ yard, either for reeflag 
or furliog, aod the young EngCah kd and myielf geoeraliy took 
[he eatings betwcca us. 

Having cleared die point and got well out to sea, we squared 
away the yardx^ made more soil, and stood on, nearly before the 
wind, for San Pedro. It blew strong, with &ome rain, nearly aU 
nighi. but fell ciilm loward morning, and the gale having gone 
over, we came-to, — 

Thursday^ Oct, 22d, at San Pedro, in the old souih-castcr berth, a 
league from ^hore, with a slip-rope on the cable, reefs in [he lop- 
saii*, and rope-yarns for gaskets. Here we by tea days, with the 
usual boating, hide-carrying, rolling of cargo up the ste^ hill^ 
walking barefooted over stones* and getting drenched in sah water. 

The third day after our arrival, the Rosa came In from San ]uaii, 
where she went the day after the south-caster. Her crew said it was 
as smoodi as a miU-pond, rtfter the gale, and she took ol? nearly a 
thousand hides, which had been brought down for us, and which 
we Idse in consequence of the southeaster. This mortiiied us; not 
only thai an Italian ship should have got to windward of us in the 
trade, but because every thousand hides went toward completing the 
forty thousand which we were lo collect before we could say good-by 
to California. 

While lying here, we shipped one new hand, an Englishman, of 
about [WO or three and twenty, who w:]s quite an ^tcqui&ition, a^ he 
p<roved to be a good saibr. could sing tolerably, and, what wa^ of 
more imponance to me, had a good educacion, and a somewhat 
remaiiLable history. He called himself George P. Marsh; professed 
lo have been at sea from a small boy, and to have served his time in 
the smuggling trade between Gennany and the coasts of France and 
England- Thus he actounted for his knowledge of the French 
language, wluch he spoke and read as well as he did English; but 
his cutter education would not account for his English, which was 
far too good to have been learned in a smuggler; for he wrote an 
tmcommonly handsome hand, spoke with great correcmess^ and 
frequently, when in private talk with me, quoted from books, and 
*d a knowledge of the customs of society, and panirularly of 
le foiuialLUe^ of ihe various English courts of law, and of ParUa- 
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mem, which surprised me. Slill, he would give no other account o£ 
himself than ihat he was educated iu a smuggler. A man whom we 
afterwards fell in with, who had "been a shipmate of George's a 
few years before, said that he heard 3,1 the boardirg-house frotn 
which they shipped, that George had been at college, (probably a 
naval one, as he knew no Latin or Greek,) where he learned French 
and mathematics^ He was hy no means the man by nature chat 
Harris was. Harris hud made everything of his mind and character 
in spite of obstacles; while this man had evidently been born in a 
diflerent rank, and educated early in life accordingly, but had been 
a vagabond, and done nothing for himself since. Whac had been 
given lo him by <jEhers, was all that made him to differ from those 
about him; while Harris had made himself what he was. Neither 
had George the character, strength of mind, acuceness, or memory 
of Harris; yet ihere was abotit him the remaitis of a pretty good 
education, which enabled him lo talk perhaps beyond his brains, 
and a high spirit and sense of honor, which years of a dog*s life 
had noc broken. After he had been a litde while on board, we 
learned from him his remarkable history, for the last two years, 
which we afterwards heard confirnQed in such a manner, as put 
the truth of it beyond a doubt. 

He sailed from New York in the year i^^^ it I mistake not, 
before the mast, in the brig Lascar, for Canton. She was sold in 
the East Indies, and he shipped at Manilla, in a small schooner, 
bound on a trading voyage among the Ladrone and Felew Islands. 
On one of the latter islands, their schooner was wrecked on a reef> 
and they were attacked by the natives, and, after a desperate re- 
sistance, in which all their number except the captain, George, and 
a boy, were killed or drowned, ihey surrendered, and were carried 
bounds in a canoe, to a neighboring island. In about a month after 
this, an opportunity occurred by which one of their number might 
get away. I have forgotten the circumstances, but only one could go, 
and they yielded to die captain, upon his promising to send them aid 
if he escaped. He was successful in his aiiempi; got on board an 
American vessel, went back to Manilla, and thence to America, with- 
out making any eiiort for their rescue, or indeed, as George after- 
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wards discovered, without even mentioning their case to any one in 
Manilla. The boy that was wiih George died, and he being alone, 
and there being no chance for bis escape* the natives soon treated 
him with kindnessj and even with attention. They painted him, 
tattooed his body, (for he would never consent to be marked io the 
face or hands,) gave him two or three wives; and, in fact, made quite 
a pet of him. In this way, he Uved for thirteen months, in a fine 
tJimaie, with a plenty to eat, half naked, and noihing to da. He 
soon, however, became tired, and went round the island, on different 
pretences, to look out for a sail. One day, he was out fishing in a 
small canoe with another man, when he $aw a large sail to the 
windward, about a league and a half off, passing abreast of the 
island and standing westward. With some difliculry, he persuaded 
the i&lander to go ofT with him to the ship, promising to return 
with a good supply of rum and tobacco. These articles, which the 
islanders had got a taste of from American traders, were too strong 
a temptation for the fellow, and he consented. They paddled off 
in the track of the ship, and lay-to until she came down to them. 
George stepped on board ihe ship, nearly naked, painted from head 
to foot, and in no way distinguishable from his companion until 
he began lo speak. Upon thi^, the people on board were not a little 
astonished; and, having learned hisstory, the captain had him washed 
and clothed, and sending away the poor astonished native with a 
knife or two and some tobacco and calico, took George with him 
on the voyage. This was the ship Cabot, of New York, Captain Low. 
She was bound to Manilla, fiom across the Pacific, and George did 
seaman's duly in her untii her arrival in Manilla, when he left her, 
and shipped in a brig bound to the Sandwich Islands. From Oahu, 
he came, in the British brig Clementine, lo Monterey, as second 
o&er, where, having some difficulty with the captain, he left her, 
and coming down the coast» joined us at San Pedro. Nearly six 
monihs after this, among some papers we received by an arrival 
from Boston, we found a letter from Captain Low, of \he Cabot, 
published immediately upon his arrival at New York, and giving 
all the particulars just as we had them from George. The letter was 
published for the information of the friends of George, and Captain 
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Low added, that he Left him 21 Maxiiila to go to Ojbu, aad he bad 
heard nothing ol him since. 

George had an interesting journal of his adventures in the Pdew 
Islands, which he had written out ai length, in a handsome hand, 
and in correa Engli^ 
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CHAPTER XXV 
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Rumors of Wah — A Spqitttr— SttPPtNG fob a South-easter— 

A Gale 

SUNDAY, November ist. Sailed this day, fSunday again,) for 
Santa Barbara, where we arrived on the 5th- Coming round 
St. Buenaveniura, and ncarJQg the aiichorage, we saw two 
vessels {Q porr. a large full-rigged, and a small hermaphrodiie brig. 
The former, the ciew said must be ihe Pilgrim; but 1 had been 
too long in the Pilgiim lo be noUtaken in her, and 1 was right in 
diflering from ihem ; for, upon nearer approach, her long, low shear, 
sharp bows and raking masts, lold quite another story. "Man-of- 
war brig/* said some of them; *'l3aitiinore dipper/' &aid others; the 
Ayacucho, thoughi I; and soon The broad folds of the beautiful 
banner of Si. George, — while field wiih blood-ied border and 
cross, — were displayed from her peak. A few minutes put iL beyond 
3 doubt, and we were lying by the side of the Ayacucho, which had 
sailed from San Diego about nine months beiore, while we were 
lying [here in the Pilgrim. She had since been to Valparaiso, Caibo, 
and the Sandwich Islarids, and had just come upon the coast- Her 
boat came on board, bringing Captain Wilson; and in half ^a 
hour the news was all over ihe ship that there W3s a war between 
the United States and France. Exaggerated accounts reached rhe 
forecastle. Battles lud been foughr, a large French tleet was in the 
Pacific, etc, etc.; and une of the bojt's crew of the Ayacucho said 
thai when they left Callao, a large French frigate and the American 
frigate Brandywi:ie, which were lying there, were going outside 10 
have a battle, and that the Enghrh frigate Hlonde was to be umpire, 
and see fair play- Here was importani: news for us. Alone* on an 
unprotected coasT, without on American man-of-war within some 
thousjnds of milei* and the prospect of a voyage home thmugh the 
whole length oi the Pacific and Atlantic oceansi A French prison 
seemed a much more probable place of desunation than the good 

*0J 
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port of Boston. However, we were too sah to believe every yarn that 
comes into the forecastle, and waited to hear the truth of the matter 
from higher authority. By means of a supercargo's clerk, I got the 
account of the matier, which was, that the governments had had 
difficulty about ihe payment of a deht; ihat war had beeti threatened 
and prepared for, but not actually declared, although it was pretty 
generally antidpaledp This was nor quite so bad* yet was no small 
cause of an>jeiy. But we cared vei7 little about the matter our- 
selves. *"Happy go lucky" with Jack! We did not believe that a 
French prison would be much worse than "hide-droghing" on the 
coast of California; and no one who h:is not been on a long, dull 
voyage, shut up in one ship, can conceive o£ die eflect of monotony 
upon one's thoughts and wishes. The prospect of a change is like 
a green spot in a desert, and the remotes] probability of grcai events 
and exciting scenes gives a feeling of delight, and sets life in motion, 
so as to give a pleasure, which any one not in the same state would 
be entirely unable to account for In faa, a more jovial nlgbi we 
had not passed in the forecasde for monthi. Every one seemed in 
unaccountably high spirits. An undefined anticipation of radical 
changes, o£ new scenes, and great doings, seemed to have possessed 
every one, and the common drudgery of the vessel appeared con- 
temptible. Here was a new vein opened; a grand theme of con- 
versauon, and a topic for all sorts of discussions. National feeling 
was wrought up. Jokes were cracked upon the only Frenchman in 
the ship, and comparisons made between ''old horse" and ''soup 
meagre/' etc*, etc. 

We remained in uncertainty as to this war for more than two 
months, when an arrival from the Sandwich Islands brought us 
the news of an amicable arrangement of the difficuldes, 

The other vessel which we found in port was the hermaphrodite 
brig Avon» from the Sandwich Islands. She was fitted up in hand- 
some styles fired a gun and ran her ensign up and down at sunrise 
and sunset; had a band of four or five pieces of music on board, and 
appeared rather like a pleasure yacht than a trader; yec, In comiection 
with the Loriotte, Clementine, Bolivar, Convoy, and other small 
vessels, belonging to sundry Americans at Oahu. she carried on a 
great trade— legal and illegal — in otter skins, silks, teas, specie, etc. 
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The second day after our arrival, a full-rigged brig came round 
'the paint from die northward, sailed leisurely through the bay, and 
stood off again for the south-east, in (he direction of the large island 
of Catalina. The next day [he Avon got under weigh, and stotxl in 
the same direction, bound for San Pedro. This might do for marines 

»and CaLfomians, but we knew the ropes too welL The brig was 
□ever again seen on the coast, and the Avon arrived at San Pedro 
in about a week, with a full cargo of Canton and American goodt. 
This was one of ihe me^iis of escaping the heavy duues the Mcxi- 

fcans lay upon all imports- A vessel comes on ihe coastj enters a 
modeiate cargo ^c Monterey, which is the only custom-house, and 
commences trading. In a month or more, having ^id a brge part 
of her cargo, she stretches over to Catalina, or other of the large 
uninhabtied islands which lie of7 the coast, in a trip from port to 
pon, and supplies herself with choice goods from a vessel from 
Oahu, which has been lying ofT and on the islands, waiting for 
her. Two days after the sailing of the Avon, the Lonoite came 
in from the leeward* and without doubt had also a snatch at the 

• brig s cargo. 
Tuerday, Nov. joth. Going ashore, as usual, in the gig, jusi 
before sundown, to bring olT the captain, we found, upon taking 
in the captain and pulling off again, that our ship, which lay the 
farthest out, had run up her ensign. This meant '*Sail hoT' of 
course, but as we were within the point we could sec nothing. 
"Give way, boys! Give way! Lay out on your oars, and long 
Etroker* said the captain; and stretching to the whole length of 
our arms, bending back again, so that our backs touched the thwarts, 
wc sent her through the water like a rocket. A few minotes of such 
pulling opened the islands, one aher another, in range of the point, 
and gave us a view of the Canal, where was a ship, under lop-gaiiaot 
sails, standing in, with a light breeze, for the anchorage. Putting 
the boat's head in the direction of the ship, the captnin told us to 
lay out again; and we needed no spurring, for the prospect of 
bo^irding a new ship, perhaps from home, hearing the news and 
having something to tell of when wc got back, was exdlemeni 
enough for us, and we gave way wirh a wilh Captain Nye, of the 
Loriotte, who had been an old whaleman, was in the stern-sheets, 
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one did his best, We passed the boats of the Ayacucho and Lorioicc, 
but could gain nothing uponj and indeed, hardi/ hold our own wiih, 
the long, six-oared hoai of the whale-ship. They reach^ the break- 
ers before u^: but heie wc hid the advan[;ige of them, for, not bejng 
used to the surf, diey were obliged lo wait [o see us beach our boat, 
jusc aSf in the same phctt nearly a year before, we, in the Pilgrim, 
were glad to be (aught by a boats crew of Kanakas. 

We had hardly got the boats beached, and their heads out, before 
our old friendf Bill J.ick»)ii, (he handsome Engti&b sailor^ who 
steered the Loriotte^s boat, called out that the bng was adnfc; and, 
Eure enough, she was dragging her anchors, md drifting down into 
the bight of the bay. Without waiting for the captain, (for there 
was no one on board but the mate and steward,] he sprung into 
the boat, called the Kanakas together, and tried lo put off. But the 
Kanakas, though capital waiei-dogs, were Frightened by ihdr vessel's 
being adrift, and by the emergency of the case, and aeemed to lose 
ihcJr faculties. I'wice, their boat filled, and came broadside upon 
the beach. Jack&on swore at them for a parcel of savages, and 
promised to flog every one of them. This made the matter no 
better; when we came forw;ird, told the Kanakas to take their seats 
in the boat, and, going two on each side, walked oui with her till 
it was up to our shoulders, and gave them a shove, when, giving 
way with their oars, they got her safely into the long, regular swell- 
In the mean time, boats had put oil from our ships and the whaler, 
and coming all on board the brig together, they lee go the other 
anchor, paid out chain, braced the yards to the wind, and brought 
the vessel up. 

In a few minutes, the captains came hurrying down, on the run; 
and there was no time to be lost, for the gale promised to be a severe 
one, and the surf was breaking upon the beach, three deep, higher 
and higher every instani. The Ayacucho's boat, pulled by four 
Kanakas, put off Rr^t, and as they had no rudder or steering oar, 
would probably never have got off, had we not waded out with 
ihem, as far as the surf would permit. The next ihat made the 
attempt was the whale-boai, for wct being the most experienced 
"beach-combers,'' needed no help, and staid till the last. Whalemen 
make the best boats' crews in the world for a long pullj but this 
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landing was new lo them, and notwithstandiDg the example chey 
had had, they slued round and were hove up — boat, oars, and men 
— altogether^ high and dry upon the sand. The second time, they 
Wedt and had to turn their boat over, and set her oii again. We 
could be of no help to ihem^ for ihcy were so many as to be in one 
another's way, without the ad<iition ot our numbers. The third 
lime, they got off, though not without shipping a sea which drenched 
ihem allf and half iilJed their boat, keeping them haling, until they 
reached their ship. We now got ready to go off, pulling the boat's 
head out; English Ben and I, who were the largest, standing on 
each side of the bows, to keep her "head on" to the sea, two more 
shipping and manning the two after oars, and the captain taking the 
steering oar. Two or three Spaniards, who stood upon the heach 
looking at us, wrapped their cloaks about them, shook their heads, 
and muttered *'Caramby!" They had no laste for such doings; in 
fact, the hydrophobia is a national makdy, and shows itseli in their 
persons as well as their actions. 

Watching for a "smooth chance," we determined to show the 
other boats the way it should be done; and, as soon as ours i^oated^ 
ran out with her, keeping her head on, with all our strength, and 
the help of the capiain's oar, and the iwo after oarsmen giving way 
regularly and strongly, until our f«et were oil the ground, we 
tumbled into the bows, keeping perfectly still, from fear of hinder- 
ing the others. For some time it was doubtful how it would go. 
The boat £lood nearly up and down in the water, and the sea, roUing 
from under her, let her fall upon the water with a force which 
seemed almost to stave her bottom in. By quietly sliding two oars 
forward, along the thwarts, without impeding the rowers, we shipped 
two bow oars, and thus, by the help of four oars and the captain's 
strong arm, we got safely off, though we shipped several seas, which 
left us half full of water. We pulled alongside of the Lorioite, put 
her skipper on board, and found her making preparations for 
slipping, and then pulled aboard our own ship. Here Mr, Brown, 
always "on hand," had got everything ready, so thai we had only 
to hook on the gig and hoist it up, when the order was given to 
loose the satis. While we were on the yards, we saw che Loriottc 
under weigh, and before our yards were mast-headodj the Ayacucho 
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had spread her wings, and, with yards braced sharp up, was stan^ 
ing athwart our hawse. There is no prettier sight in the world 
than a full-rigged, cli pper-bui k brig, sailing sharp on the windn Iq 
z moment, oui slip-rope was gone, the head-yjrds filled away, 3t\d 
we were off. Next came the whaler; and in a half an hour from tlie 
time when four vessels were lying quietly at anchor, without a rag 
out, or a sign of motion, the bay was deserted, and four white 
clouds were standing ofT to sea. Being sure of clearing the point, we 
stood off with our yards a little braced in, while the Ayacucho went 
off with a taught bowline, which brought her to windward of us. 
During all this day, and tlie greater part of tlie night, we had the 
usua\ south-easter entertainment, a gale oE wind, variegated and 
finally topped off with a drenching rain of three or four hours. At 
daybreak, the clouds thinned off and rolled away, and the sun came 
Up clear. The wind, instead of coming out from the northward, 
as is usual, blew steadily and freshly from the anchoring-ground. 
This was bad for us, for, being *'flying light,*' with litde more than 
ballast trim, we were in no condition for showing ofl on a taught 
bowline, and had depended upon a fair wind, with which, by the 
help of our tight sails and studding-sails, we meant to have been 
the first at the anchoring-ground; but the Ayacucho was a good 
league to windward of us, and was standing in, in fme style. The 
whaler, however, was as far to leeward of us, and the Loriotte was 
nearly out of sight, among the islands, up the Canal. By hauling 
every brace and bowline, and clapping watch-tackles upon all the 
sheets and halyards, we managed to hold our own, and drop the 
leeward vessels a little in every tack. When we reached the anchor- 
ing-ground, the Ayacucho had got her anchor, furled her sails, 
squared her yards, and was lying as quietly as If nothing had hap^ 
pened for the last twenty-four hotirs. 

We had our usual good luck in getting our anchor without letting 
go another, and were all snug, with our boacs at the boom-ends, in 
half an hour. In about two hours more, the whaler came in, and 
made a clumsy piece of work in getting her anchor, being obliged 
to let go her besL bower, and finally, to get out a kedgc and a hawser. 
They were hcave-ho-ing, stopping and unstopping, pawUng, catling, 
and fishing, for three hours; and the sails hung from the yards aU 
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the afternoon, an<i were not furled until sundown. The Loriotte 
came in just jfier dark, and lei go her anchor, making no attempt 
to pick tip the other until the next day. 

Tlui aiTair led Lo a great dispute as to the sailing of our ship and 
I he Ayacucho- B^es were made between the captains, and the 
crews took it up in their ovm way; but as she was ixiund to lee\^ard 
and wc lo windward, and merchant captains cannot deviate, a trial 
never cook place; and perhaps it was well for ii£ that it did not, for 
ihe Ayacucho had been eight years in the Pacific, in every part of it 
— Valparaiso, Sandwich Islands, Canton, California, and all, and 
was called the fastest merchantman that traded in die Pacific, unless 
it was the brig John Gilpin, and perhaps the ship Ann McKim oi 
Baltimore. 

Saturday, Noif. j^. This day we got under weigh, with the 
agent and several Spaniards of note, as passengers, bound up to 
Monterey- We went ashore in the gig to bring ihem ofl with their 
baggage, and found them waiting on the beach, and a little afraid 
about going off, as the surf was running very high. Thb was mils 
to us; tor we liked to have a Spaniard wet with salt water; and then 
the agent was very much disliked by the crew, tme and all; and we 
hoped, as there was no ofTicer in the boat, to have a chance to duck 
them; for we knew that they were such ''marines*' that they would 
not know whether it was olu fault or ix>t. Accordingly, we kept 
the boat so far from shore as to oblige them to wet their feet in 
gelling into her; and then waited for a good high comber, and 
Idling the head slue a little round, sent the whole force of the sea 
into the siern'sheets^ drenching ihem from head to feet. The 
Spaniards sprang out of the boat, swore, and shook thenuelves and 
protested against trying it again; and it was with the greatest diffi- 
culty that the agent could prevail upon them lo make another 
attempt. The next time we tt>ok care, and went oJ7 easily enough, 
and pulled aboard. The crew came to the side to hoist in their 
baggage^ and we gave them the wink, and they heartily enjoyed 
the half-drowned looks of the company. 

Everything being now ready, and the passengers aboard, we ran 
up the ensign and broad peanant, (for there was no man-of-war, 
and we were the largest vessel on ihe coast,) and the other vessels 
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tan lip [heir ensigfis. Having hove ^hori, cast o^ the gaskets, and 
made the bunt of each sail fast by tlie jigger, with a man on each 
yard; at the word, ihe whole canvas of the ship was loosed, and with 
the greatest rapidity possible, everything Wii5 aheeled home and 
hoisted up. the anchor tripped and cathcadcd, and ihe ship under 
headway. We were determined to show the **spoutcr" how things 
could be done in a smart ship, with a good crew, though not more 
than half their numher. The royal yard? were all crossed at once, 
and royals and skysails set, and, iis we had the wind free, the booms 
were run out, and every one was atoft, active as cats^ laying out on 
the yards and booms, reeving the atudding-sail gear; and sail after 
sail the capuin piled upon her, until she was covered with canvas, 
her sails Wking hke a great white cloud resting upon a black speofc. 
Before we doubled the point, we were going ai a dashing rate, and 
leaving the shipping far astern. We had a fine breeie to take us 
through the Canal, as they call this bay of forty miles long by ten 
wide* The breeze died away at night, and we were becalmed all 
day on Sundiiy, about half way between Santa Barbara and Point 
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forward pan of che vessel, and her bows beating against them with 
3. force ard sound like the driving of piles. The watch, too, seemed 
very busy trampling about decks, and singing oui zi ihe to^s, A 
sailor can always cell, by the sound, what sail is coming in, and, in 
a shore dme, we heard the Eop-gallaot sails come in, one after 
another, and then the flying jib. This seemed to ease her a good 
deal, and we were fast going oJT co the land of Nod, when — bang, 
bang, bang— on the scuttle, and "All bands, reef topsails^ ahoy)'* 
started us out of our berths; and, it not being very cold weather, we 
had nothing extra to put on, and were soon on deck, 1 shall licver 
forget the fineness of the sight- it was a dear, and rather a chilly 
night; the scars were twinkling with an intense brightness, and 
as far as the eye could reach, there was not a cloud to be seen. The 
horizon met the sea in a defined line. A painter could not have 
painted so clear a sky. There was not a speck Upon it. Vet It was 
blowing great guns from the north-west* When you can see a cloud 
to windward, you feel that there is a place for the wind to come 
from; but here it seemed to come from nowhere. No person could 
have told, from the heavens, by their eyesight alone, that it was not 
a still summer's night. One reef after another, we look in ibe top- 
sails, and before we could get them hoisted up, we heard a 
sound hke a short, quick ratthng of thunder, and the jib was blown 
to atoms out of the bolt-rope. We got the topsails set, and the frag- 
ments of the jib stowed away, and the fore-topmast itaysail set in 
its place, when the great mainsail gaped open, and rbe sail ripped 
from head to fooL "Lay up on that main-yard and furl the sail, 
before it blows to tattersl" shouied the captain; and in a moment, 
we were up, gathering the remains of it upon the yard. We got it 
wrapped, round the yard, and passed gaskets over it as snugly as 
possible, and were jus: on deck again, when, with another loud rent, 
which was heard throughout the ship, the fore-topsail, which had 
been double-reefed, split in two, athwartships, just below the reef- 
band, from earing to earing. Here again it was down yard, haul 
out reef-tackles, and lay out upon the yard for reefing. By hauhng 
the reef-tackles chock-a-hloclc, we took the strain from ihe other 
earings, and passing the close-reef earing, and knotting the points 
carefully, we succeeded in setting the sail, dose-reefed. 
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Wc had biA jiui gut che hggii^ coikd up, and were waiting to 
hear "go below the ir^ichl" w/hen the moia rojal worked ioox 
from the gukeu, and blew directly out to leeward, fiappiog, and 
thalfipg the nust like a wand. Here wos a ']cb for somebody- The 
foyal must come in or be cut adrift, or the nu^ would be snapped 
«hon off. All the light hands in the £tarix>ard watch were sent up, 
one after another, but [hey could do noduQg wiih ii. At Wngth, 
John, the tall Fr^iichiTUnt the head of the starboard watch, (and a 
berier tailor cei'er atq^ped upon a deck,) spnog aloft, and^ by the 
help of hia long anna and leg^ succeeded, after a hard struggle,— 
the sail blowing over the yard-arm to leeward, and the sky^l blow- 
ing dirccdy over his he:id, — in smothering ii^ and frapping it vAxh 
long pieces of sinnei. He came very near being bkiwn or shaken 
from the yard, several timc^ but he was a true sailor, eva7 6ngcr a 
A»h-hoc^. Having made the sail anug, he prepared to acnd the yard 
down, which w-js a long and di&ult job; for, frequendy, he was 
obliged to stop and hold on with all his might, for several minutes, 
the ship piichir^g so as to make ic impossible to do anything else 
&l that height. The yard ai length came down safe, and after it, the 
fore and mizen royal-yards were sent down. Ail hands were then 
sent aloft, ard for an hour or two we were hard at work, making 
the booms well fast; unreeving the studding-sail and royal and sky- 
sail gear; gefiing rolling-ropes on the yards; setting up the weather 
breajii-back stays; and making other prqi^ratiana for a storm. It 
was a line night for a gale; just cool and bracing enough for quick 
work, without being cold, and as bright as day> Ic was sport to 
have a gale in such weather as this. Yet it blew like a hurricane. 
The wind seemed to come with a spile, an edge to it, which threat- 
ened to scrape us o^ the yards- Tbe mere force of the wind was 
greater than 1 hjd ever seen it before; but darkness, cold, and wet 
are the worst parts of a storm to a sailor. 

Having got on deck again, wc looked round to see what time 
of nighi it was, and whose watch. In a few minutes the man at the 
wheel struck four bells, and we found that the other watch was out, 
and our own halfouL Accordingly, the starboard watch went below, 
and left the ship to us for a couple of hours, yet with orders Lo stand 
by for a call- 
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Hardly had they got below, before away went the fore-topmast 
staysail, blown to ribbons. This was a small sail^ which we could 
manage in the waich, mj ihat we were not obliged to call up the other 
walch. We liid out upon the bowsprit, where we were under water 
half the time, and look in the fragments of the sail, and as she must 
have some head sail on hor. prepared to bend another staysoih 
We got the oew ons out, into the nettings; seized on the tack, sheets, 
and halyards, and the hanks; manned the halyards, cut adrift the 
frapping lines, and hoisted away; but before it was half way up the 
stay, i: was blowD all to pieces. When we belayed the haly^ds, there 
was nothing left but the boll-rope> Now large eyes began to show 
themselves in the foresail, and knowing that it must soon go, the 
mate ordered us upon the yard to furl it. Being unwilling to call 
up the watch who had been on deck all night, he roused out the 
carpenter, sailm,iker, cook, siewufd, ;md olher idlers, and, with their 
help, we manned the foreyard, and after nearly half an hour's strug- 
gle, mastered the sail, and got it well furled round the yard. The 
force of the wind had never been greater than at this moment. In 
going up the rigging, it seemed absolutely to pin us down to the 
shrouds; and on the yard, there was na such thing as turning a face 
to windward- Vei here was no driving sleet, and darkness, and 
wet, and cold, as oH Cape Horn; and instead of a stiJf oil-cloth suit, 
south-wester caps, and thick boots, we had on hats, round jackets, 
duck trowsers, light shoes, and everything hght and easy. All diese 
things make a great thfference to a sailor. When we got on deck, 
the man ai the wheel struck eight bells, (four o'clock in ihe morn- 
ing,) and "All starbowlines, ahoy!" brought the other watch up. 
But there was no going below for us. The gale was now at its 
height, '^blowing like scissors and thumb-screws;" the captain was 
on deck; the ship, which was light, rolling and pitching as though 
she would shake the long sticks out of her; and the sail gaping open 
and splitting, in every direction. The mizen to^tsail, which was a 
compiirauvely new sail, and close-reefed, spUt* from head to foot, in 
the bunt; the fore-topsail went, in one rent, from clew to earing 
and was blowing lo tatters; one of the chain bobstavs parted; the 
spritsai 1-yard sprung in the shngs; the martingale had slued away 
off to leeward; and, owing to the long dry weather^ the lee rigging 
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lurch- One of t\ie 



tiung in large bights, at every lurch- One of ihe miia top-gallanc 
slirouds had pafted; and, to crown all, the galley had got adriftj and 
gone over to leeward, and the anchor od the lee bow had worked 
loosci snd was thumping the sid?. Here was work enough for all 
hands for half ;i day. Our gang laid out on the mizen topsail yard, 
and after more than half an hour's hard work, furled the sail, 
though it bellied out over our heads, and again» by a slant of the 
wind, blew in under the yard, with a fearful jerk, and almost threw 
us off from the foot-ropes. 

Double gaskets were passed round the yards, rolling tackles and 
other gear bowsed taught, and everything made as secure as cotJd 
be- Coming down, we found the rest of the crew just coming down 
the fore rigging, having furled the tattered topsail, or, rather, 
swathed It round the yard, which looked like a broken limb, bao^ 
daged. There was no sail now on the ship but the spanker and the 
close-reefed main topsail, which still held good. But this was too 
much after sail; and order was given to ftirl the spanker. The 
brails were hauled up, and all the light hands in the starboard 
watch sent out on the gafl to pass tlie gaskets; but they could do 
nothing with it. The second mate swore at them for a parcel of 
''sogers,*' and sent up a couple of the best men; but they could do 
no better, and the gaff wjs lowered down. All hands were now 
employed in setting up the lee rigging, fishing the spricsail-yard, 
lashing the galley^ and getting tackles upon the maningale, to bowse 
it to windward. Being in the Lirboaid watch, my du[y was forward, 
to assist in netting up the martingale. Three of us were out on the 
martingale guys and back-ropes for more than half an hotir, carry- 
ing out, hooking and unhooking the tackles, several times buried 
in the seas, until the mate ordered us in, from fear of our being 
washed off. The anchors were then to be taken np on the rail, 
which kept all hands on the forecastle for an houi, though every now 
and then the seas broke over it, washing the rigging off to leeward, 
filling the lee scuppers breast high, and washing chock aft to the 
taffraiL 

Having got everything secure again, we were promising ourselves 
some breakfast, for it was now nearly nine o'clock in the forenoon, 
when the main topsail showed evident sjgus of giving way. Some 
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sail must be kept on the ship, and the captain ordered the fore and 
main spencer gaffs to be lowered down, and the two spencers (which 
were storm sails, bran tiew, small, and made of the strongest canvas) 
to be got up and bent; leaving the main topsail tu blow away> with a 
blessing on il, if ic would only last untii we could act the spencers. 
These we bent on very carefully, with strong r^ands and seizings, 
and making tackles fast lo the clews, bowsed them down to the 
waier'Ways. By this time the main Topsail was among the things 
that have been, and we went aloft to stow away the remnant o£ the 
last sail of all those which were on the ship twenty-four hours before. 
The spencers were now the only whole sails on the ship, and, being 
strong and small, and near the deck, presenting but little surface to 
the wind above the rail, promised to hold out well. Hove-to under 
these, and eased by having no sail above the tops, the ship rose and 
fell, and drifted off to leeward like a line-of-hactle ship. 

It was now eleven o^clock, and the watch was sent below to ge: 
breakfast, and at eight bells (noon), as everything was snug, al- 
though the gale had not in the least abated, the watch was set« and 
the other watch and idlers sent below. For three days and three 
nights, the gale continued with unabated fury, and with singular 
regukrity. There was no lulls, and very little variation in its fierce- 
ness. Our ship, being light, rolled so as ahnost to send the fore 
yard-arm under water, and drifted off bodily, to leeward. All this 
time there was not a cloud to be seen in the sky, day or night;— no, 
not so large as a man's hand- Every morning the sun rose cloudless 
from the sea, and set again at night, in the seaj in a flood of light. 
The stars, too, came out of the blue, one after another, night after 
night, unobscured, and twinkled as clear 35 on a still frosty night at 
home, until the day came upon them. All this time, the sea was 
rolling in imniensc surges, white with foam, as far as the eye could 
reach, on every side, for we were now leagues and leagues from 
shore. 

The between-decks being empty, several of us slept there In ham- 
mocks, which are the best things in the world to sleep In during a 
storm; it not being true of them, as it is of another kind of bed, 
"when the wind blows, the cradle will rock;" for it is the ship that 
rocks, while they always hang vertically from the beams. During 
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these seventy-rwo hourt we had nothing 10 do, but ro turn in 
aui, four hours oa deck, and four below, eat, sleep, and keep watch. 
The waiches were only varied by i^Jng the helm in turn, and now 
and then* by one of the saiU, which were furled, blowing out of the 
gaskets, and getting adrift, which scm us up on ihc yards; and by 
getting tackles on ditlerent parts of the riggings which were slack. 
Once, (he wheel-rope parted, which might have been fatal to us, 
had not the chief mate sprurig ifistintiy with a relieving tackle to 
windward, and kept the tiller up, till a new one could be rove. On 
^he morning of the twentieth, at daybreak, the gale had evidently 
done its worst, and had somewhat abated; so much so, that all hands 
were called to bend new sails, although il was Kill blowing as bard 
as two common gales. One al a time, and with great difficulty and 
bbor, the old sails were unbent and sent down hy the htmi-lines, 
and three new topsails, ra-Ade for the homeward pas^-^a^ round Cape 
Horn, and which had never been bent, were got up from the sail- 
room, and under the care of the sailmaker, were fitted for bending^ 
and sent up by the halyards into the tops, and, with stops and £rap- 
ping hnes, were bent to the yards, dose-reefed, sheeted home, and 
hLHiied- These were done one at a lime, and wiih the greatest care and 
dillictilcy. Two spare trouiaes were then got up and bent in the sajne 
manner and furled, and a siorm^jib, with the bonnet off, bent and 
furled to the boom* It was twelve o'clock before wc got through; 
and hve hours of more exhausting labor I never experienced; and 
no one of that ship's crew, 1 will venture to say, will ever desire 
again to unbend and bend five large sails, in the reerh of a tremendous 
north-wester. Towards night, a few clouds appeared in the horizon, 
and a3 the gale moderated, the usual appearance of driving cloudi 
relieved the face of the sky. The fifth day after the commencctnent 
of the storm, we shook a reef out of each Topsail, and set the feefed 
foresail, jib and spanker; but it was not until after eight days of 
reefed topsails that we bad a whole sail on the ship; and then tt was 
quite soon enough, for the captain was aiDtJous to make up for 
leeway, the gale having blown us half the distance 10 the Sandwich 
Islands. 

Inch by inch, as fast as the gale would permit, we made sail on the 
ship, for the wind still continued a-headj and we had many days' 
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mailing to get b:ick to [he longitude we were in when the storm took 
m. For eight days more we beat to windward under a stiJT top- 
gallant bree7e^ when die wind shifted and became variable. A light 
south-easier, to which we could carry a reeEed lopmast studding-sail, 
did x^^nders for our dead reckoning. 

Friday, December ^h, after a passage of twenty days, we arrived 
at the mouth o£ the bay of San Fraocisco. 




CHAPTER XXVI 
San Francisco — Montuiey 

OUR place of destination had been Montere)", but as we were 
to the northward of it when the wind hauled a-head, we 
made a fair wind for San Francisco This large bay^ which 
lies in latitude 37° 58', was discovered by Sir Francis Drake, and 
by him represented to be (as indeed it is) a magnificent bay, con- 
taining several gooJ harbors, great depth of water, and surrounded 
by a fertile and finely wooded country. About thirty miles from the 
mouth of the bay, and on the south-east side, is a high pointf upon 
which the presidio Js built. Behind this, is the harbor in which 
trading vessels anchofj and near it^ the mission of San Francisco, and 
3 newly begun setdement, mosdy of Yankee CallfornianSf called 
Verba Buena, which promises well. Here, ai anchor, and the only 
vessel, was a brig under Russian colors, from Asitka, in Russian 
America, which had come down to winter, and to cake in a supply 
of tallow and grain, great quantities of which latter article are raised 
in the miwions ai the head of the bay. The second day after our 
arrival, we went on board the brig, it being Sunday, as a matter 
of curiosity; and there was enough there to gratify it. Though no 
larger than the Pilgrim, she had five or six officers, and a crew of 
between twenty and thirty; and such a flupid and greasy-looking 
set, I certainly never saw before. Although it was quite comfortable 
weather, and we had nothing on but straw hats, shirts, and duck 
trowsers, and were barefooted, they had, every man of ihem, double- 
soled boots, coming up to the knixs, and wdl greased; thick woolen 
trowscrs, frocks, waistcoats, pea-jackecs, woolen caps, and everything 
in true Nova Zembia rig; and in the warmest days ihey made no 
change. The clothing of one of these men would weigh nearly as 
much as that of half our crew. They had brutish faces, k>oked like 
the antipodes of sailor.s, and apparently dealt in nothing but grease. 
They lived upon grease; eat it, drank it, slept in the midst of it, and 
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their clothes were covered with it. To 3 Russian, grease is die great- 
est luxury. They looked with greedy eyes upon the tallow-bags as 
they were taken inio the vessel^ and^ no doubt, would h^ive eaten 
one up whole, had not the officer kept watch over it. The grease 
seemed acLuaJly coming through their pores, and out in their hair, 
and on their faces. It seems as if i: were this saturation which makes 
them stand cold and rain so well. If they were to go into a warm 
climate, they would all die of the scurvy. 

The \essel was no better than the crew. Everything was in the 
oldest and most iaconvenieni fashion possible; running trusses on 
the yards, and large hawser cables, coiled all over the decks, and 
served and parcelled in all directions. The lopmasls, cop-gaUant 
masCA ^nd studding-sail booms were nearly bbck for want of scrap- 
ing, and the decks would have turned the stomach of a man-of- 
warVman. The galley was down in the forecastle; and there the 
crew Uved, Jn the midst of the steam and grease of the cooking. In 
a place as hoc as an oven, and as dirty as a pigsty. Five minutes in 
the forecasde was enough for us, and we were glad to get into the 
open air. We made some trade with them, buying Indian curiosities, 
of which they had a great number; luch as bead-work, feathers of 
birds, fur moccasins, ecc, I purchased a large robe, made of the skins 
of some animals, dried and sewed nicely Itjgcther, and covered all 
over on the outside with thick downy feathers, taken from the 
breasts of various birds, and arranged with their different colors, so 
as to make a brilliant show. 

A few days after our arrival, the rainy season set in, and, fur three 
weeks, it rained almost every hour, without cessation. This was bad 
for our trade, for the collecting of hides is managed differently in 
this port from what it is in any other on the coast. The mission of 
San Francisco near the anchorage, has no trade at all, but those of 
San Jose, Santa Clara, and others, situated on large creeks or rivers 
which run into the bay, and distant between fifteen and forty miles 
from the anchorage, do a greater business in hides than any in Cali* 
fornia. Large boats, manned by Indians, and capable of carrying 
nearly a thousand hides apiece, are attached to the missions, and 
sent down to the vessels with hides, to bring away goods in return. 
Some of the crews of the vessels are obliged to go and come in the 
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boats, to look out for ihe hides and goods. These are favorite expe- 
ditions with the sailorSj ia fine weather; but now to be gone rhree or 
four days. Id open boats, in consrant rain, without any shelter, and 
with cold food, was hard service. Two of our men went up to Santa 
Clara ia one of the^ boats, and were gone iliree days, during all 
which time ihcy had a constant rain, and did not sleep a wink, but 
passed three long nights, walking fore and aft the boat, in the open 
air. When they got on board, they were completely exhausted^ and 
took a wacch below of twelve hours. Al! the hides^ too, that came 
down in ihe boais, were soaked with waier, and unfit lo put below, 
so that we were obliged to trice diem up to dry, in the intervals of 
*unshinc or wind, upon all parts of the vessel. We got up tricing- 
lines from the jib-boom-end lo each arm of the fore yard, and thence 
to the main and cross-jack yard-arms. Between the tops, too, and 
the mast-heads, from the fore to ihe main swifters, and ihence to 
the mizen rigging, and In all directions aihwanships^ trid.ng-lin« 
were run, and strung with hides- The head stays and guya, and the 
spricsail-yard, Vi'erc lined, and, having still more, we got out the 
swinging booms, and strung them and the forward and after guys, 
with hides. The rail, fore and aft, the windlass, capstan, the sides 
of the ship, and every vacant place on deck, were covered with wei 
hides, on the least Mgn of an interval for cErying. Our ship was noth- 
ing but a mass of hides, from the cat-harpLns to the water's edge, 
and from the iib-boom-end to the taifraiL 

One coldf rainy eveiiing, about eight o'clock, I received orders to 
get ready to stare for San [o&e at four (he next mornlngt in one of 
these Indian boats, with four days^ provisions. I got my oil-doth 
clothes, south-wester, and thick boots all ready, and turned into my 
hammock early, determined to get some aleep in advance, as the boat 
was lo be alongside before daybreak. 1 slept on till all hands were 
called in the morning; for, fortunately for me. the Indians, inten- 
tionally, or from mistaking their orders, had gone off alone in the 
night, and were far out of sight. Thus I escaped three or four days 
of very uncomfortable service. 

Four of our men, a few days aftcnvards, went up in one of tlie 
quarter 'boats to Santa Clara, to carry tlie ageni, and remained out 
all night in a drenching rain, in the small boat, where there was 
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not room Eor them lo turn round; the ageni having gone up lo the 
mission and left the men to their fate, nuking no provision £or their 
accommodation, and not e\cn sending them anything u> caL After 
this, they had to pull thirty rciDes, and when rhey got on board, were 
so sdfT that they could not come up the gangway ladder. This filled 
up ihe measure o£ the agent's unpopularity, and never after this 
could he get anything done by any uF the crew; and many a delay 
and vexation, and many a good ducking in the surf, did he get 
to pay up old scores, or "square the yards with the bloody quiU- 
driver." 

Having coUecred nearly all the hides that were to be procured, we 
began our preparations for talking in a supply of wood and water^ 
for both of which, San Francisco is ihe best place on the coast. A 
small island, situated about two leagues from the anchorage, called 
by us "Wood Island," and by the Spaniards "Isle de los Angelos," 
was covered, with trees to the water's edge; and to this, two of our 
crew, who were Kennebec men, and could handle an axe like a 
playiJiing, were sent every morning lo cul wood, with two bays to 
pile it up for them. In about a week, they had cut enough lo last 
us a year, and the third mate, with myself and three others, were 
sent over in a large, schooner-rigged, open launch, which we had 
hired of the mission, to take in the wood, and bring it to the ship. 
We left the ship nbout noon, hut, owing to a strong head wind, and 
a tide, which here runs four or five knots, did not get into the 
harbor, formed by two points of the island, where the boats lie, until 
sundown. No sooner had we cotne-to, than a strong south-easter» 
which had been threatening us all day, set in, with heavy rain and 
a chilly atmosphere. We were in rather a bad situation: an open 
boat, a heavy rain, and a long night; for in winter, in diis lacitude, 
it was dark nearly fifteen hours. Taking a small skl5 which we 
had brought with us, we went ashore, but found no shelter, for 
everything was open to the rain, and collecting a little wood, which 
we found by lifting up the leaves and brush, and a few muscles, we 
put aboard again, and made the beat preparations in our power for 
passing the night- We unbent the mainsail, and formed an awning 
with it over the after part of the boat, made a bed of wet logs of 
wood, and, with our jackets on, lay down, about six o'clock, to sleep. 
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FindJag die rain running down upon us, and our jackets getting 
wei through, and the rojgh, knoiiy-logs> rather indiflereni cot;ches, 
we lurned oui; and caking an Iron pan which we brought with us, 
we wiped it out dry, put some stoties around lu cut the wee bark 
from some stjcks, and striking a Hghi, m^ide a small fire in the pan. 
Keeping some sticks near, to dry, and covering the wliole over with 
a roof of boards, we kept up a sm;ill fire, by which we cooked our 
muscles^ iijid eat them, rather for an occupation than from hunger. 
Stilly it was not ten o'clock, and the night was long brfore us, when 
one of the party produced an old pack of Spanish cards from his 
monkey-jacket pockw^ which we hailed as a great windfall; and 
keeping a dJm^ flickering light by our fagots, we played game after 
game, till one or two o'clock, when, becoming really lired, we went 
to our logs again, one sitting up at a lime, in turn, lo keep watch 
over the fire. Toward morning, the rain ceased, and the air became 
sensibly colder, so that we found sleep impossible, and sat up, watch- 
ing for daybreak. No sooner was it light than we went ashore, and 
began our preparations for loading our vessel. We were not mis- 
taken in the coldness of the weaiher^ for a white frost was on the 
ground, a thing we had never seen before in California^ and one 
or two little puddles of fresh water were skimmed over with a thin 
coat of ke. In this state of the weather and before sunrise, in the 
grey of the morning, we had to wade off, nearly up to our hips in 
water, to load the skiff with the wood by armsfuU. The third mate 
remained on board the launch, two more men staid in the skiff, to 
load and manage it, and all the water-work, as usual, fell upon the 
two youngest of us; and there wc were* with frost on the ground, 
wading forward and back, from the beach to the boat, with armsfull 
of wood, barefooted,andour trowsers rolled up. When the skiff went 
off with her load, we could only keep our feet from freezing by 
racing up and down the beach on the hard sand, as fast as we could 
go. We were all diy at this work, and towards sundown, having 
loaded the vessel as deep as she would bear, we hove up our anchor, 
and made sail, beaang out the bay. No sooner had we got into the 
large bay, than we found a strong tide setting us out to seaward, 
a thick fog which prevented our seeing the ship, and a breeze too 
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light 10 sei us against the tide; for we were as deep as a sand-barge. 
By the utmost exertions, we saved ourtielves from being carried out 
to sea, and were glad to reach the leewardmost point of the island^ 
where we came-io, and prepared to pass another night, more uncom- 
fortable than the first, for we were loaded up to the gunwale, and 
had only a choice among logs and sticks for a resting-place. The 
next morning, we made sail at slack water, with a fair wind, and goc 
on board by eleven o'clock, when all hands were turned-to, to unload 
and stow away the wood, which took till nighL. 

Having now taken in all our wood, the next morning a water- 
party was ordered od wirh ail the casks. From this we escaped, 
having had a pretty good siege with the wooding. The water-party 
were gone three days, during which time they narrowly escaped 
being carried out to sea, and passed one day on an island, where one 
of them shot a deer, gre:ii numbers of which overrun d^e islands and 
hiU& of San Francisco Bay, 

While not off, on these wood and water parties, or up the rivers 
to the miwions, we had very easy times on board the ship. We were 
moor^ stem and stern, within a cable's length of the shore, safe 
from south-eastera, and with very litde boating to do; and as it 
rained nearly all the time, awnings were put over the hatchways, 
and all hands sent down between decks, where we were at \vork, day 
after day, jMcking oakum, until we got enough to caulk the ship all 
over, and to last the whole voyage. Then we made a whole suit of 
gaskets for the voyage home, a pair t»f wheel-ropes from strips of 
green hide, great quantities of spun-yarn, and everything else that 
could be made between decks. It being now mid-winicr and in high 
latitude, the nights were very long. 10 that we were not turned-to 
until seven in the morning, and were obliged to knock oH at five in 
the evening, when we got supper; which gave us nearly three hours 
before eight bells, at which dme the watch was set. 

As we had now been about z year on the coast, it was time to 
think of the voyage home; and knowing chat the last two or three 
months of our slay would be very busy ones, and that we should 
never have so good an opportunity to work for ourselves as the 
present, we all employed our evenings in making cloches for the 
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pasMge liomc, and more especially for Cape Horn, As soon as sup- 
per was over and the kids cleared away, and each one had taken his 

smoke, we seated tjurstdvcs oa our chests round the lamp, wKich 
swung from a beam, and each one went to work in his own way, 
some making hatf, others trowsers, others jackets, eic., etc; and do 
one was idle. The boys who could not sew well enough to make 
their own clothes laid up grass into sinnet for the men, who sewed 
for ihcm in return. Several of us cluhhed together and bought a 
large piece of twilled cotton^ which we made into trowsers and 
jackets, and giving them several coats of Unseed oil^ laid them by 
for Cape Horn. 1 also sewed and covered a tarpaulin hat, thick and 
strong enough to sil down upon, and made myself a complete luit 
of flannel iinder-cloihing, for bad weather. Those who had no 
south-wester caps, made them, and several of the crew made them- 
selves tarpaulin jackets and trowsers, hned on the inside with flannel. 
Industry was ihe order of the day, and every one did something for 
himself; for we knew thai as the season advanced, and we went 
further souEh, we should have no evenings to work in. 

Friday. December iph. This day was ChrlsLmas; and as it rained 
all day long, and there were 00 hides to take in, and nothing especial 
to do, the captain gave us a holiday^ (the first we had had since 
leaving; Boston,) and plum dulf for dinner. The Russian bng, fol- 
lowing the Old Style, had celebrated their Christmas eleven days 
before; when they had a grand blow-out and (as our men said) 
drank, in the forecastle, a barrel of gin^ ate up a bag of tallow, and 
made a soup of the skin. 

Sttndayr December 27th, We had now finished all our business 
at this port, and it being Sunday, we unmoored ship and got under 
weigh, firing a salute to the Russian brig, and another to the Pre- 
sidio, which were both answered. The commandant of the Presidio, 
Don Gaudaloupe Villego, a young man, and [he most popular, 
among the Americans and English, of any man In California, was 
on board when we got under weigh. He spoke English very well, 
and was suspected of being favorably mcUncd to foreigners. 

We sailed down this magnificent bay with a hghi wind, the tide, 
which was running out, carrying us at the rate oE four or five knots. 
It was a fine day; the first of entire sunshine we had had for more 
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than a month. We passeil dtrecdy under the high cliff on which the 
Presidio is buih, and stood into the middle of the hay^ from whence 
we could see small bays, making up into the interior, on every side; 
Urge and bcautiEuliy- wooded islands; and the mouths of several 
small rivers. If California ever becomes a prosperous country, this 
bay will be the centre of its prosperity. The abundance of wood and 
water, the exireme fertility of its shoreSj the excellence of its climate, 
which is as near to being perfect as any in ihe world, and its facilities 
for navigation, affording the best anchor ing-g rounds in the whole 
western coast of America, all Rt it for a place of great importance; 
and. indeed, it has attracted much attention^ for the settlement of 
'Terba Bueoa/ where we lay at anchor, made chiefly by Americans 
and English, and which bids fair to become the most imponani 
trading place on the coast, at this time began to supply traders, 
Russian ships, and whalers, with their stores of wheat and frijoles. 

The tide leaving us, we came to anchor near the mouth of the bay, 
under a high and beautifully sloping hill, upon which herds of 
hundreds and hundreds of red deer, and the stag, with his Eiigh 
branching antlers, were bounding about, looking at us for a mo- 
ment, and then starting olT, affrighted at the noises which we made 
for the purpose of seeing the variety of their beautiful attitudes and 
motions. 

At midnight^ the cide having turned, we hove up our anchor and 
stood out of the bay^ with a ftne starry heaven above us,— the first 
we had seen for weeks and weeks. Before the light northerly 
winds, which blow here with the regularity of trades> we worked 
slowly along, and made Point Aiio Neuvo, the northerly point of 
the Bay of Monterey, on Monday afternoonn Wc spoke, going in, 
the brig Diana, of the Sandwich Islands, from the North-west Coastr 
last from Asiika, She was off the point at the same tinae with us, 
hut did not get in to che anchor! ng-grojnd until an hour or two 
after us. It was ten o'clock on Tuesday morning when we came to 
anchor. The town looked just as it did when I saw it last, which 
was eleven months before, in the brig Pilgrim. The pretty lawn on 
which it stands, as green as sun and rain could make it; the pine 
wood on the south; the small river on the north side; the houses, 
with their white plastered sides and red-uled roofs^ dotted about 
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on the green; the low, white presidio, with its soiled^ Ui-color«d A^g 
flying, and the discordant din of drums and trumpets for the noon 
parade; ^11 broughr up the scene we had witnes&fd here With so 
much pleasure nearly a year before, when coming from a long 
voyage, and our unprepossessing reception at Saat^t Barbara, li 
Kerned almost like coming to a home. 



CHAPTER XXVIT 

The Sunday Wash-up— Ok Shoiie— A Set-to — A Grantee — 
"Sail Ho!" — A Fandango 

THE only other vessel m port was the Russian governmeDt 
bark, from Asitka, mounting eight guns> (four of which 
we found to be Quakers,) and having on board the ex- 
governor, who was going In her to Mazatlan, and thence overland 
lo Vera Cruz- He offered to take letters, and deliver them to the 
American consul ar Vera Cruz, whence they could be easily for- 
warded to the Unit^ States. We accordingly made up a packet of 
letters, altnost every one writing, and dating them "January ist, 
1836-" The governor was true to his promise, and they all reached 
Boston before the middle of March; the shortest communication 
ever yet made across the country- 

The brig Pilgrim had been lying in Monterey through the latter 
part of November^ according to orders, waiting for us. Day after 
day. Captain Faucon went up to the hill to look out for us, and at 
last, gave us up, thinking we must have gone down in the gale 
which we experienced off Point Conception, and which had blown 
with great fury over the whole coast, driving ashore several vessels 
in the snuggest ports. An English brig, which had put into Sun 
Francisco, lost both her anchors; the Rosa was driven upon a mud 
bank in San Diego; and the Pilgrim, with great difficulty, rode out 
the gale in Monterey, with three anchors a-head. She sailed early 
in December for San Diego and irttermedws. 

As we were 10 be here over Sundayj and Monterey was the best 
place to go ashore on the whole coast, and we had had no libeny-day 
for nearly three monthsj every one was for going ashore. On Sunday 
morning, as soon as the decks were washed, and wc had got break- 
fast, those who had obtained liberty began to clean themselves, as it 
is called, to go ashore. A bucket of fresh water apiece, a cake of soap, 
a large coarse towel, and we went to work scrubbing one anorher, on 
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w}uch sounded eo as u> moke one's heart turn with pity for him< 
At length he came up 10 [he mark for the last time, his shirt lorn from 
his body^ his £ace covered with blocxl and bruises, and hU eyes ila^h- 
ing Hre, ^nd swore he would stand diere uniil one or the other w^ 
kilJed, and aei-to hke a young fury. ''Hurrah in (he bow!" said the 
men, cheering him on. "Well crowed!*' "Never say die, whde 
there's a shot in the lockerl" Nat tried to dose with him, knowing 
his advantage, but the rnace slopped ihat, laying there should be 
fair play, and no fingering. Nat then came up 10 die mark* but 
looked white about the mouth, and his blows were cot given with 
half the st^it of hia first. He was evidently cowed. He had always 
been his master, and had nothing to gain, and everything to lose; 
while the other foughc for honor acd freedom, under a sense of 
wrong. It would not do. It was soon over. Nai gave in; not so 
much bearen, as cowed and mortihed; and never afrervtards tried 
lo SCI die bully on board. We took George forward, washed him in 
the deck-tub, compUmented his pluck, and from this time he became 
somebody on board, having fought himself into notice. Mr. Brown s 
plan had a good effect, for there was no more quarrelhng among 
the boys for the rest of tbe voyage. 

Wednesday. January 6th. Set sail from Monterey, with a number 
of Spaniards as passengers, and shaped our course for Santa Bar* 
bara< The Diana went out of the bay in company with us, but parted 
from us off Point Pinos, being bound to the Sandwich Islands. We 
had a smacking breeze for several hours, and went along at a great 
rate, until night, when k died away, as usual, and the land-breeze 
set in, which brought us upon a taught bowline. Among our pas- 
sengers was a young man who was the best represeni;itton of a 
decayed gentleman I had ever seen. He reminded mc much of some 
of the characters in GU Bias. He was of the aristocracy of the coun- 
try, his family being of ptire Spanish blood, and once of great 
importance in Mejdco. His father had been governor of the province, 
and having amassed a large property, settled at San Diego, where 
he built a large house with a court -yard in front, kept a great retinue 
of Indians, and set up for the grandee of that part oE the country. 
His son was sent to Mexico, where he received the best education, 
and went into the Erst society of the capitaL Misfortune^ extrava- 
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gance, ard the warn of funds, or any manner o{ getting interest on 
tnoney^ soon eat the estate up, and Don Juan Bandini returned 
from Mexico accomplished, poor, and proud, and without any office 
or occupatioDf to lead the hfe of most young men of the better 
families — cUtsoJute and extravagant when the means are at hand; 
ambitious at heart, and impote^it in act; often pinched for bread; 
keeping up an appearance of style, whea their poverty is known 
to each half-naked Indian hoy in the Atreec, and they stand in dread 
of every small trader and shopkeeper in the place. He had a slight 
and elegant Bgure, moved gracefully, danced and waltzed beauti- 
fully, spoke the best of Casiilian, with a pleasant and refined voice 
and accent, ard had, thrcughout, the bearing of a man of high 
birth and figure. Yet here he was> wi[h his passage given hira, 
(aa I afterwards learned.) for he had not the means of paying for it, 
snd living upon the charity of our agent. He was polite to every 
one, spoke to the sailors, and gave four reals — I dare say the last he 
had in his pocket — to the stev^'ard^ who waited upon him. 1 could not 
but fed a pity for him, especially when 1 saw him by the side of 
his fellow-passenger and townsman, a fat, coarse, vulgar, pretending 
fellow of a Yankee trader, who had made money in San Diego, and 
was eating out the very vitals of the Bandims, fattening upon their 
extravagance, grinding ihem in their povertyj having mortgages on 
their lands, forestalling iheir cattle, and already making an inroad 
upon their jewels, which were their last hope. 

Don Juan had with him a retainer, who was as much like many 
of the characters in Gil Bias as his master. He called himself a 
private secretary, though there was no writing for him to do, and 
he lived in the steerage with the carpenter and sailmaker. He was 
certainly a character; could read and write extremely well; spoke 
good Spanish; had been all over Spanish America, and hved in every 
possible situation, and served in every conceivable capacity, though 
generally in that of confidential servant to some man of figure. 1 
cultivated this man's acquaintance, and during the five weeks that 
he was with us,— for he remained on board until we arrived ac San 
Dicgo, — 1 gained a greater knowledge of the state of political parties 
in Mexico, and the habits and affairs of the difTerem classes of 
society, than I could have learned from almost any one else. He 
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took great paiiu in correcting my Spanish^ sad supplying me with 
colloquial phrases^ and cummoQ terms and exclamations ia speaking. 
He lent me a file of bte newspapers from the dcy of Mexico, which 
were foil o£ triuinphal rcceplions of Santa Ana, who had just re- 
turned from Tampico after a '\'ictory, and with the preparadons 
for his expedition against the Tesans. "Viva Santa Anal" was the 
by-wotd everywhere, and it had even reached California, though 
ihere were still many here, among whom was Don Juan Bandini, 
who were opposed to his governineni^ and intriguing to btipg in 
Bustamcnte. Santa Ana, they said, was for breaking down the mis^ 
sjoni; or, as they termed it — "Santa Ana no quiere religion." Yet 1 
had no doubt that the oAce of sdmlnlstrador o£ San Dtego would 
reconcile Don )uan to any dynasty, and any state of the church- la 
these papers, too, 1 found scraps of American and English news; but 
which were so imccnnecied. and I was so ignorant of everything 
preceding them for eighteen months past, that they only awakened 
a curiosity which they could not satisfy. One article spoke of 
Taney as Justicia Mayor de ios Eslados Unidos, (what had become 
of Marshall? was he dead, of banished?) and another made known, 
by news received from Vera Cmz, that "El Vizconde Melbourne" 
had leturned to the o£ce of "piimer ministro,'* in pbcc of Sii 
Roberto Peel, (Sir Robert Ped had been minister^ then? and where 
were Earl Grey and the Duke of WetUngion?) Here were the out- 
lines of a grand parliamentary overturn, the filling up of which I 
could imagine at my leisure. 

The second morning after leaving Monterey, we were off Point 
Conception, It was a bright, sunny day, and the wind, though 
strongs was fair; and everything was in striking contrast with our 
experience in the same place two months before, when we were 
drifting off from a northwester under a fore and main spencer. 
"Sail hoi" cried a man who was rigging out a top-gallant studding- 
sail boom.— '"Where away?"— "Weather beam, sir!" and in a few' 
mmutcs A full-rigged brig was seen standing out from under Point 
Conception. The studding-sail halyards were lei go, and the yards 
boom-ended, the after yards braced aback, and we waited her coming 
down- She rounded to, backed her main topsail, and showed her 
decks full of men, fout guns on a side, hammock nettings, and 
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everything iran-of-war fashion, excepi that there was no boaiswaia'a 
whistle, and no uniforms on the quarter-deck- A short, square-buill 
man, in a rough grey jacket, with a speaking-trumpet in hand, 
£tood in the weather hammoclc nettings, "Ship ahoyf" — "Hallo!" — 
"What ship is that, pray?*' — "Alert." — "Where are you from, pray?" 
etc, etc. She proved to be the brig Convoy, fiom the Sandwich 
Islands, engaged in otter hunting, among the islands which lie along 
the coast. Her armament was from her being an Ulegiil trader. The 
otter are very numerous among the£e islaDdi, and being of gttat 
value, the government require a heavy sum for a licenw to hunt 
them, and l»y a high duty upon every one shoi cr carried out of the 
counEry. This vessel had no license, and paid no duty» besides being 
eng.igcd in smuggling goods on board other vessels trading on the 
coastf and belonging to the same owners m Ouhu, Our captain told 
bitn to lock out for the Mexicans, but he said they had not an 
armed vessel of his size in the whole Pacific. This was without 
doubt ihe same vessel that showed herself off Santa Barbara a few 
months before. These vessels frequently remain on the coast for 
years, without making port, cxccpi at the islands for wood and 
water, and an occasional visit to Oahu for a new outfit. 

Sunday. January loth. Arrived at Santa Barbara, and on the fol- 
lowing Wednesday, shpped our cable and went to sea, on aircount 
of a south-easter- Returned to oui anchorage the next day. We were 
ihe only vessel in the port. The Pilgrim had passed through the 
Canal and hovc-to off the town, nearly six weeks before, on her 
passage down from Monterey, and was now at the leewarcL She 
heard here of our safe arrival at San Francisco. 

Great preparations were making on shore for the marriage of our 

agent, who was to marry Donna Anneta De G De N y 

C , youngest daughter of Don Antonio N , the grandee oi 

the place, and the head of the first family in California. Our steward 
was ashore three days, making pastry and cake, and some of the 
best oE our stores were sent oH with him. On the day appointed foj 
ihe wedding, we took the captain ashore in the gig, and had orders 
to come for him at night, with leave to go up to the house and 
see the fandango. Returning on board, we Eound preparation* mak- 
ing for a salute. Our guns were loaded and run out, men appointed 
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to eacli, cartridges served ouc, maiches tighted, aad a.11 the flagt 
ready to be run up. I took toy pkce ai the starbcuEd after gun, 
aod we all waited for the signal from on iborc. Ai ten o'clock the 
bnde went up with her sister lo the confessional, dressed in deep 
black. Nearly an hour intervened, when the great doors of the 
inls^ion church opened, the bells rang out a loud, discordant peaU 
the privjfe signal for us wa& run up by die ca^K^un ashore^ the 
bride, dressed in complete white, catne out of the church with the 
bridegroom, followed by a long proccjsion. Just as she stepped 
from the church door, a »mall while cloud issued from the bows 
of our shipf which was full in sight, the loud report echoed among 
rhe surrounding hills and over the bay, and insfandy die ship was 
dres^d in Hags and pennants from stetn to stern. Twenty-three 
^ns followed in regular succession, with an interval of fifteen secr 
ofids between each when the cloud cleared aw^iy, and the ship lay 
dressed in her colors, all day. At sun-down, another salute of 
ihe Kjm^ number of guns was fired, and all the ilags run down. 
This we thought was pretty well — a gun every fifteen seconds — 

fnr :i mprrhint-man wiih rtnlv (f>nr inins itnA 3 AnTt^n ctr tvti^ntv 
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Upon the ground before them, and elided about without any per- 
ceptible mean? of moiion; for their feei were invisible, the hem of 
iheir dresses forming a perfect circle aboui ihem, renching to ilie 
ground. They looked ^s grave as though ihey were going through 
some religious ceremony* their faces us Uttle excited as their Umbs; 
and on the whole, instead of the spirited, fascinacing Spanish dances 
which 1 had expected, I found the Californian fandango, on the 
pan of the women at leastj a lifeless affair- The men did better. 
They danced with grace and spirit, moving In ciicles round [heir 
nearly stationary partners, and showing their hgures to great 
advantage* 

A great deal was said about our friend Don Juan Bandini, and 
when he did appear, which was toward the close of the evening, he 
certainly gave us the most graceful dancing that I had ever seen. 
He was dressed in white pantalocns neatly made, a short jacket of 
d^k silk, gaily figured, white stockings and chin morocco slippers 
upon his very small feet. His sUght and graceful figure was well 
calculated for dancings and he moved about with the grace and 
daintiness of a young fawn. An occasional touch of die loe to the 
ground, seemed all that was necessary to give him a long interval 
of moUon in the air. At the Aame time he was not fantastic or 
flourishing, but appeared to be rather repressing a strong tendency 
to motion. He was loudly applauded, and danced frequently toward 
the close of the evening. After the supper, the waltzing began, 
which was confined to a very few of the "gente de razdn," and was 
considered a high accomplishment, and a mark of aristocracy. Here:, 
too, Don Juan figured greatly, waltzing with the sister of the bride, 
(Donna Angusiia, a handsome woman and a general favorite,) in 
a variety of bcauLful, but, to me, oifensive figures, which lasted as 
much as half an hour, no one else taking the floor. They were re- 
peatedly and loudly applauded, the old men and women jumping 
out of their seats in admiration, and the young people waving their 
hats and handkerchiefs. Indeed among people of the character of 
these Mexicans, the wahz seemed lo me to have found its right 
place. The great amusement of the evening, — which 1 suppose was 
owing to its being carnival — was the breaking of eggs filled with 
cologne, or other essences, upon the heads of the company. One end 
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of (lie ^g is broken and [lie inside taken out, then it is panJy RUetl 
with cologne, and the whole scaled up. The women bring a great 
number o( these secretly about thcirt> anJ the amuwmem i-t 10 
break one upon ihc head ot a gentleman wlicn hi* back b lurned. 
He is bound tn gallantry to find out the hdy and reiurn the com- 
pliment, though it must not be done If the person sees you. A tail, 
stately Don, with immense grey whiskers, and a look of ^eat im- 
portance, was standing before me, when I felt 3 light hand on my 
shoulder, and turning round, saw Donna Angu5tia, (whom we all 
knew, as she had been up to Monterey, and dowti again, in the 
AlertJ with her finger upon her Up, motioning me gently aside, I 
stepped back a litde, when she went rp behind the Don, and with 
one hiind knocked o(f his huge sombrtro, and at the same iti^ant, 
with the other, broke the egg upon his head, and springing behind 
mc, was out of sight in a moment. The Don turned slowly round, 
the cologne, running down his fjce, and over his clothes and a 
loud lau^b breaking out from every tjuaner. He looked round in 
viin, for ^me time, until the direction of *o many laugliing eyei 
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plEment, and an offer to become the lady's gallant for the rwt of the 
evening, and to wail upon hei home- If the hat was thrown off, 
the offer was rehwcd, and the gentleman was obliged 10 i»ck up 
hi5 hat amid a general laugh. Much ajnusement was caused some- 
times by genilemen putting hats on the ladies' heads without per- 
mitting them to see whora it was done by. This obliged them to 
throw them off, or keep them on ai a venture, and when they came 
to discover the owner, the laugh was ofteo turned upon them. 

The captain lent for us about ten o'clock, and we went aboard 
in high spirits, having enjoyed the new scene mucK, and were of 
great importance among the crcw> from having so much to tell^ and 
from the prospect of going every night until it was over; for these 
fandangos generally last three days. The next day, two of us were 
sent up to the town, and took care to come back by way of Capitan 
Noriego's and take a look into the booth. The musicians were still 
there, upon their pbtlorm, scraping and twanging away, and a few 
people, apparently of the lower classeSf were dancing. The dancing 
is kept tip, at intervalsT throughout the day, but the crowd, the 
spirit, and the ^iie, come in at night. The next night, which was 
the last, we went ashore in the same manner, until we got alnrost 
tired of the monotonous twang of ihc instrument*, the drawling 
sounds which the women kept tjp, as an accompaniment, and the 
slapping of the hands in time with the music, in place of castaneu. 
We found ourselves as great objects of otieniion as any persons or 
anything at the place. Our sailor dresses — and we took great pains to 
have them neat and shipshape — were much admired» and we were in- 
vited, from every quarter, to give them an American sailor's dance; 
btJt after the ridiculous tiguresomeof our countrymen cut, in dancing 
after the Spaniards, we thought it best to leave it to their imagin^i^ 
tions. Our a^ent. with a tight, black, swallnw-iailed coat^ just im- 
ported from Boston, a high stiff cravat, looking as it he had been 
pinned and skcwE^red, wth only his feet and hands left free, took the 
floor just after Bandini; and we thought they had had enough of 
Yankee grace. 

The last night they kept it up in great style, and were getting into 
a high-go, when the captain called ua off to go aboard, for, it being 
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south-easter season^ he was afraid 10 remain on shore long; and ir 
was well he did not, for that very night, we slipped our edibles, as 
3 crowner lo our fun ashore, and stood off before a south-easter, 
which lasted iwelve hours, and returned 10 our anchorage the next 
d«y. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

An Old Fuend — A Victim — Califcminia Rancehs— -News fhom 
Home — Last Looks 

MONDAY, Feb, isr. After having bwn m port twenty-one 
dayi, we wiled for Saa Pedro, where we arrived on ihe 
following day, having gone "all flukiEg/' wilh the weadier 
clew of the mainsail hauled up, the yards braced ia a little, and the 
lower studding-saiU just drawing; the wind hardly shifting a point 
during the pa^s^ge. Hete we found die Ayacucho and die PJlgriin, 
which la^t we had noi: seen since die nth of Sepiembei^ — neatly five 
months; and 1 really felt somediing Like an a^ecdon for the old 
brig which had been my first homc^ and in which 1 had spent nearly 
a year, and got the iirst rough and tumble of a £ea life. She, too, was 
associated, in my mind with Boston, the wharf from which we 
sailed, anchorage in the stream^ leave-taking, and all such matters, 
which were now to me like small links connecting me with anodier 
world, which I had once been in, and which, please God, I mlghi 
yet see again. I went on board the iirsC night, after supper; found 
the old cook in the galley, playing upon the fife which 1 had given 
him, as a parting present; had a hearty &hake cf the hand from 
him; and dove down into die forecastle, where wei~e my old ship- 
matest the same as ever> glad to sec mc; for they had nearly given 
us up as lost, especially when diey did not find us in Santa Barbara* 
They had been at San Diego last, had been lying at San Pedro 
nearly a month, and had received three thousand hides from the 
puebto. These were taken from her ihe next day, which filled us 
up, and we both got under weigh on the ^th, she bound up to 
San Francisco again, and we to San Diego, where we arrived on 
the 6th. 

We were always gtad to see San Diego; ii being the depot, and a 
snug little place, and seeming quite like home, especially to me, 
summer there There was no vcase 
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Rom luving sailed for V^Jpoiaiso and Cadiz, and the Catalina 
C>Uk>> QCdrly a month before. Wc discharged our hides, and id 
kur days were ready to sail again for the windward; and, to our 
gnat joy — for the last timel Over tliirty thousand hides had been 
already coUeaed, cured, and srowed away in the houses which, 
lo^cdier with what we should coilKt, and dir Pilgiun would bring 
down from San Ffancisco, would malte out her cargo. The thought 
that we were accuaJly going up for the last cime, and that the next 
time we went round San Di^o point ii would be ''homeward 
bound/' brought things so near a dose, that we felt as though wie 
were fusi there^ though it mu^E still be the greater part of a yeaf 
before we coaid see Boston- 

1 spent one e^^ening, as had been my custom, at the oven with 
the Sandwich Islanders; but it was far from being the usual noisy. 
Laughing time. It has been said, that the greatest curfe to each 
of the South Sea islands, was the first man who discovered it; and 
every one who knows anything of the history of our commerce 
in thox parts, knows how much truth there is in tliis; and thai the 
white men, with their vices, have brought in diseases before un- 
known to the islanders, and which are nou' sweeping o^ the native 
population of the Sandwich Islands, at the rate of one fortieth of [he 
entire population anntially. They seem to be a doomed people. The 
curse of a people calling themselves Christian, seem^ to follow them 
everywhere; and even here, in this obscure pUce, lay two yoimg 
islanders, whom 1 had left strong, active yoimg men* in the vigor of 
healthy wasting away under a disease, which they would never have 
known but Cor their intercourse with Christianized Mexico and 
people from Chrisiian America. One of them was not so ill; and was 
moving about, smoking hi^ pipe^ and talking, and trying lo keep up 
his spirits; but the other, who was my friend, and AHanc — Hope, 
was the most dreadful object I had ever seen in my hfe: his eyes 
sunken and dead, his cheeks fallen in against his teech, his hands 
looking like cLaws; a dreadful cough, which seemed to rack his whole 
shattered system^ a hollow whispering voice, and an eniire inability to 
move himself. There he lay, upon a mat^ on the ground, which was 
the only ftoor of ihe oven, %vith no medicine, no comforts, and no one 
to care for, or help him, hut a few Kanakas^ who were wiUing enough, 
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but could do nothing. The sighr of him made me sick, and faini. 
Poor fellow! During ihe four raoochs thacl lived upon ihe beach, we 
were camJnuaUy iDgecher, boih in work, and in our excursions in 
the woods, and upon the water. I really felt a strong affection for 
him, and preferred him to any of my own countrymen there; and 
1 believe there was nothing which he would not have done for me. 
When I come into the oven he looked at me, hold out his hand, and 
said, in a low voice, but with a delightful smile, "Aloha, Aikjtne! 
Ahka tJuil" I comforted him as well as 1 could, and promised 10 
ask the capiain to help him from the medicine-chest, and told him 
I had no doubt the captain would do what he could for him, as he 
had worked in our employ for several years, both on shore and 
aboard our vessels on the coast, I went aboard and turned into my 
hammock, but I could not sleep. 

Thinking, from my education, that I must have some knowledge 
of medicine, the Kanakas had insisted upon my examining him 
carefully; and it was not a sight to be forgotten. One of our crew, 
an old man-of-war's man, of twenty years' standing, who had seen 
Bin and suffering in every shape, and whom I afterwards took to 
see Hope, said it was dreadfully worse than anything he had ever 
seen, or even dreamed of- He was horror-«rruck, as his countenance 
showed; yei he had been among the worst cases in our naval hos- 
pitals. 1 could not get the diooght of the poor fellow out of my 
head all night; his horrible suffering, and his apparently inevitable, 
horrible sad- 

The next day I told the captain of Hope's state, and asked him 
if he would be so kind as to go and see hina. 

"What? a d d Kanaka?" 

'Tes, air," said 1; "but he has worked foLir years for our vessels, 
and has been in the employ oi our owners, both on shore and 
aboard," 

"Oh! he be d d!" said the captain, and walked off. 

This same man died afterwards of a fever on the deadly coast 
of Sumatra; and Gud grant he had better care taken of him in his 
sufferings, than he ever gave to any one elsel Finding nothing was 
to be got from the captain, I consulted an old shipmate, who had 
much experience in these matters, and got from him a recipe, which 
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}k always kepi by him. Wiih this I weat 10 the mare^ and icid him 
the cj.se, Mr^ Brown had been encrusied with the general care of 
the medicine-chest, and although 3 driving fcUow, and 3 taught 
hard in a waich, he had good feeliogs, and was always inchned to 
be kind to the sick. He said that Hope was not strictly one of the 
crew, but as he was in our employ when taken sick, he should 
have (be medidnes; and he got diem and gave them to me, with 
leave 10 go ashore at night. Nothing could exceed the delight 
of the Kanakas, when 1 came bringing the medicines- Ail thdr 
terms of al^ection and gratitude wcjc spent upon me. and in a sense 
wasted, (for 1 could not understand half of thetn,) yet they made 
all known by their manner. Poor Hope was so much revived at the 
bare thought of anything's being done for him, that he was already 
stronger and belter, I knew he must die as he was, and he could 
but die under the medicines, and any chatice was worth running. 
An oven, exposed to every wind and change oE weather, is tio place 
10 take calomel; but nothing else would do, and strong remedies 
must be used, or he was gone. The appLcations, internal and ex- 
ternal, were pxawerful, and I gave him strict directions Co keep 
warm and sheltered, telling him it was his only chance fur life. 
Twice, after this, 1 visited him, having otily time to nm up» while 
waiting in the boat. He promised to take his medicines regularly 
until we returned, and insisted upon it that he was doing better. 

We goc tmder weigh on the 10th, bound up to San Pedro, and 
had three days of calm and head wiuds^ making but little progress. 
On the fourth, we took a stiff south-easter, which obliged us 10 reef 
our topsails. While on the yard, we saw a aail on die weather bow, 
and ID about half an hour, passed the Ayacucho, under doi^le- 
reefed topsails, beating down to San Diego. Arrived at San Pedro 
on the fourth day, and came^io in the old place, a league from 
shore, with no other veuel in port, and the prospect of ihrec weeks, 
or more, of dull life, rolling goods up a slippery hill, carrying 
hides on our heads over sharp stones, and, perhaps, slipping for a 
south-easter. 

There was but one man in the only house here, and him I shall 
always remember as n good specimen of a California ranger. He 
had been a tailor in PhiLidelphia, and getting intemperate and In 
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dett, he joined a trapping party and went to the Columbia river, 
and chence dawn to Monterey, where he spent everything, left his 
party, ^nd came to the Pueblo de los Angelos, 10 work at his tradc^ 
Here he went dc^d to leeward among the pulperias, gambling 
rooms, etc^ and came down to San Pedro, 10 be moral by being out 
of cempLation, He had been in the house several weeks, working 
hard at his trade, upon orders which he had brought wiih him, and 
talked much of his resolution, and opened his heart to us about his 
past life. After we had been here some time, he started off one 
morning, in fine spirits, well dressed, to carry the clothes which he 
had been making Lo the pueblo, and saying he would bring back his 
money and some fresh orders the next day. The next day came, 
and a week passed, and nearly a fortnight, when, one day, going 
ashore, we saw a tall man, who looked like our friend the tailor, 
getting out of the back of an Indian's cart, which had just come 
down from the pueblo. He stood for the house, but we bore up after 
him; when finding that we were overhauLng him, he hove-to and 
spoke U£. Such a dght 1 never saw before. Barefooted, with an 
old pair of trowsers tied round his waist by a piece o£ green hide, a 
soiled coHon shirr, and a torn Indian hat; "cleaned out," to the last 
real, and completely *'ased up.** He confessed ihe whole matterj 
acknowledged chat he was on his back; and now he had a prospea 
of a ht of the horrors for a week, and of being worse than useless 
for months. This is a specimen of the life of half of the Americans 
and English who are adrift over the whole of California. One of the 
same stamp W3.s Russell, who was master of the hide-house at San 
Diego, while I wa^ there, and afterwards turned away for his mis- 
conduct, He spent his own money and nearly all the stores among 
the half'bloods upon the beach, and being turned away, went up to 
the Presidio, where he lived the life of a desperate "loafer,'* until 
Eome rascally deed sent him oJT '^between two days," with men on 
horseback, dogs, and Indians in full cry after him, among the hills. 
One night, he burst into our room at the hide-house, breathless, pale 
a5 a ghost, covered with mud, and torn by tliorns and briers, nearly 
naked, and begged for a crust of bread, saying he had neither eaten 
nor slept for three days. Here was ihe great Mn Russell, who a 
nionth before was "Don Tomas," "Capitan de la playa," "Maestro 
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Itutantly there was a confusion on hoard whicb no one could 
account for who has not been in the same situation. All discipline 
seemed for a moment relaxed. 

"What's tha^i Mr. Brown?'' said the cook, pulling his head out of 
the galley— "California come?" 

'*Aye, aye! you angel of darkness, and there's a letter for you 
from BuU^nop 'tieel, number iwo-two-five — green door and brass 
knocker!" 

The packet was sent down into the cabin, and every one waited 
to hear of the result. As nothing came up, the otHcers began to feel 
that ihey were acting rather a child's part, and turned the crew to 
again and the same strict discipline was restored, which prohibits 
speech between man and man, while at work on deck; so that, when 
the steward came forward with letters for the crew, each man 
took his letters, carried them below to his chest, and came up again 
immediately; and not a letter was read until we had cleared up 
decks for the night. 

An overstrained sense of manliness is the characteristic o£ seafar- 
ing men, or, rather, of life on board ship. This often gives an ap- 
pearance of want of feeling, and even of cruelly. From this> if a 
man comes within an ace of breaking his^ neck and escapes, it is 
made a joke of; and no notice must be taken of a bruise or cut; and 
any expression of pity, or any show of attention, would look sisterly, 
and unbecoming a man who lias to face the rough and tumble of 
such 3 life. From this, too, Lhe sick are neglected at sea^ and what- 
ever sailors may be ashore, a sick man finds Hide sympathy or 
attention, forward or aft. A man, too, can have nothing peculiar 
or sacred on board ship; for all the nicer feelings they take pride 
in disregarding, bodi in themselves and others. A thin-skinned 
man could not live an hour on ship-board. One would he torn 
raw unless he had the hide of an ox» A moment of natural feeling 
for home and friends, and then the frigid routine of sea-life re- 
turned. Jokes were made upon those who showed any interest in 
the expected news, and everything near and dear was made common 
stock for rude jokes and unfeeling coarseness, to which no exception 
could be taken by any one. 

Supper, too, must be eaten before the letters were read; and when, 
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at last, they were broughc out, they all got round any one who had 
a. letter, and expected (o have it read aloud, and have it all in 
common- If any one went by himself to read, it was— "Fair play, 
there; and no skuJkmgl" I took mine and went into the sailmaker*^ 
berth, where I could read it withouc interruptionn It was dated 
August, just a year from the time I had sailed from home; and 
every one w:is well, and no great change had taken place. Thus, 
for one year> my mi nd was set at ease, yet it was already six months 
from ihe date of the letter, and what another year would bring lo 
pass, who could tell? Every one away from home thinks that some 
great thing musc have happened, while to those at home there 
seems to be a continued monotony and lack of incident. 

As much as my feelings were taken up by my own intelligence 
from home, I could not hut be amused by 3 scene in the steerage. 
The carpenter had been married just before leaving Boston, and 
during^ the voyage had Calked much about bis wHe, and had to 
bear and forbear, as every man, known to he married, must, aboard 
ship; yet the certainty of hearing from his wife by the first ship, 
seemed to keep up his spirits. The California came, the packet was 
hmughr on board; no one was in higher spirits than he; but when 
iIk letters came forward, there was none for him. The captain 
looked again, but there was no mistake. Poor '*Chips,'' could eat 
DO supper. He was completely down in the mouth. "Sails" (ihe 
sailmaker) tried to comfort him, and told him he was a bloody fool 
to gtve up his grub for any woman's daughter, and reminded hun 
that he had told him a dozen times that he*d never see or hear from 
hi* wife again. 

"Ah!" said "Chips^ ''you don't know what it is 10 have a wife, 
and"— 

"Don't I?'^ said Sails; and then came, for the hundredth time, 
the story of his coming ashore at New York, from the Constellation 
frigate, after a cruise of four years round the Horn,^^ing paid 
off with over five hundred dollars, — marrying, and taking a couple 
of rooms in a four-atory house> — furnishing the rooms, {with a par- 
ticular account of the furniture, including a dozen tiag-bottoLied 
chairs, which he always dilated upon, whenever the sub|ecc of 
furniture was alluded lo,)— going off to sea again, leaving his wife 
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hdlf-pay> like a fool, — coming home .ind finding her "off, liVe Bob't 
horse, with nobody !o pay the reckoning;" furniture gone, — flag- 
bottomed chairs and uU; — and with it, his '1onp togs/' the half- 
pay^ his beaver hat, white linen shirts, and everything else. His 
wife he never saw, or heard of, from that day to this, and n^ver 
wished lo. Then followed a sweeping .jssenion, not much to the 
credit of the sex, if true, though he has Pope to back him, '*Come, 
Chips, cheer up Uke a man, and take some hot grub! Doti'i be 
made a fool of by anything in petticoats! As for your wife, you'll 
never see her again; she was 'up keeleg and oJf" before you were 
outside of Cape Cod. You hove your money away like a fool; but 
every man must learn once, jusl as I did; to you'd better square the 
yards with her, and make the best of it." 

This was ihe best consolation "Sails" had to crffer, but it did not 
seem to be just ihe thing the carpenter wanted; for, during several 
days, he was very much dejeaed, and bore with difficulty the jokes 
of the sailors, and with sttll more difficulty their attempts at advice 
and consolation, of most of which the sailmaker's was a good 
spccimeti. 

Thursday, F^b. 2^k. Set sail fof Santa Barbara, where we arrived 
on Sunday, the i8ch. We just missed of seeing the Cahfornia, for 
she had sailed three days before, bound to Monterey, to enter her 
cargo and procure her license, and thence (o San Francisco, eic> 

Captain ArthuT lefr files of Boston papers for Captain T , which, 

after they had been read and talked over in the c^bin, I procured 
from my friend the third mate. One hie was of all the Boston 
Transcripts for the month of August, 1835, and the rest were about 
a dozen Daily Advertisers and Couriers, of different dates* After 
all, there is nothing in a strange land like 2 newspaper from home. 
Even a lener> in many respects, is nothing, in comparison with it. 
li carries you back to the spot, beCTer than anything else. It is 
almost equal to dairt^yancc. The names of the streets, with the 
things advertised, are almost as good as seeing the signs; and while 
reading "Boy lost!** one can almost hear the bell and well-known 
voice of "Old Wilson," crying the boy as "strayed, stolen, or mis- 
laid!" Then there was the Commencement at Cambridge, and the 
full account of the exercises at the graduating of my own class. A 
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list of all those familiar names, (beginning as usu:lI wixb Abbot, and 
ending wii^ W^} which, as 1 read ihem over, one by one, brought 
up [heir faces and charaaers as I had known [hem in [he \iirious 
iccnes of college liEc. Then ] imagined ihem upon ihe stage, speak- 
ing their oraLion^ dissertations, colloquies, eic^ with the gesiurei 
and tones oE each, and tried to fancf the manner in which each 
xvtiuld handle his subject, * • » • »^ handsome, showy, and super- 
ficial; • • • •, with his strong head, clear brain, cool seSf-possession; 
••••*, modeM, sensi[ive, and underr;iied; • • • • *j the 
mouth-piece of the debating clubs, noisy, vaporous, atid democradcj 
and X following. Then I could see ihem receiving their A.Bs. from 
the dignihcd, feudal -looking President, with his "'auctoriraie mihi 
commissa," and walking oil the stage with their diplomas in theu 
hands; while upon the very same day, their classmate was walking 
up and down California be^ich with a hide upon his head. 

Every watch below» for a week, I pored over these pajiers, until 1 
was sure there could be nothing in them that had escaped my 
attention, and was ashamed to keep them any longer. 

Saturday, March ^rh. This was an important day in our almanac, 
for it was on this day thai we were first assured that our voyage was 
really drawing to a close. The captain gave orders to have the ship 
ready for getting under weigh; and observed ih^tl there was a good 
breeze to lake us down to San Pedro. Then we were not going up 
to windward. Thus much was certain, and was soon krK>wn, fore 
and aft; and when we went in the gig to take him of!, he shook 
hands with the people on the beach, and said that he never expected 
10 see Santa Barbara again^ This settled the mailer, and sent a 
thrill of pleasure through the heart of every one in the boat. We 
ptdled oJT with a will» saying to ourselves (I can speak for myself at 
least)— *'Good 'by, Santa Barbara!— This is the last pull here— No 
more duckings in your breakers, and slipping from your cursed 
south-easiers!" The news was soon known aboard, and put life 
imo everything when we were geiLing under weigh. Each one was 
taking his la^t look at the mission, the town, the breakers on the 
beach, acKl swearing that no motwy would make him ship to see 
them again; and when all hands tallied on to the cat-fali, the 
chorus of "Time for us to go!" was raised for the tirsi time, and 
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joined in, with full swiQg, by everybody. One would have thought 
we were on our ^'oyage home> to near cLid it seem to us, though 
there were yei three months for us on ihc coast. 

We ]eh here the youDg Englishman, Gforge Marsh, of whom I 
have before spoken, who was wrecked upon, che Pelew Islands. He 
left us CO take the berth of secood nute on board the Ayacucho, 
which wa^ lying in port. He wai well qualihed for this, and his 
education would enable him to ri^ to any utuation on board ship. 
I fell really sorry to part from him. There was something :ibout 
him which excited my curiosity; for 1 could not, for a moment, 
doubt that he was well born^ and, in early hfe, welJ bred. There 
was the latent gentleman about him> and the sense of honor, and 
no little of the pride, of a young man of good family. The situauoa 
was ofTered him only a few hours before we sailed; and though he 
must give up r^urning to America, yec I have no doubt [h;it the 
change from a dog^s berth to an oiScer's, was too agreeable to his 
feelings 10 be declined. We pulled him on board the Ayacucbo, 
and when he left the boat he gave each of its crew a piece of money, 
except myself, and shook hands with me, nodding his head, as 
much as to wy,— "We understand one another," and sprang on 
board. Had I known, an hour sooner, that he was to leave us, I 
would have made an efFon 10 get from him the true history of his 
early life. He knew that I had no faith in the story which he told 
the crew, and perhaps, in the moment of parting irom me, probably 
forever, he would have given me the crue account. Whether I shall 
ever meet him again, or whether his manuscript narrative of his 
adventures in (he Pelew tsbnds, which iiould be creditable to him 
and interesting 10 the world^ will ever see the light, 1 canrwt tell. 
His is one of those cases which are more numerous than those sup- 
pose, who have never lived anywhere but in their own homes, and 
never walked but in one line from their cradles to their graves. 
We must come down from our heights, and leave our straight 
paths, for the byways and low places of Ufe, if we would learn 
truths by strong contrasts; and in hovels^ in forecaides, and among 
cur own outc^iSTs in foreign lands, see what has been wrought upon 
our fellow-creatures by accident, hardship, or vice. 

Two day$ brought us to San Pedro, and two days more (to our 
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no smaEl joy) gave us our last view of that place, which was uni- 
versally called the hell o£ California, and seemed designed, in every 
way, for the wear and war of sailors. Not even the last view could 
bring out one feeling of regrei_ No thanks, thought I, as we left 
the sandy shores in the distance, far the hours 1 have walked over 
your stones, barefooted, with hides on my hejd; — for the burdens 
1 have carried up your sleep, muddy hill; — £or the duckings in your 
surf; and for the long days and longer nights passed on your desojace 
hill, watching piles of hides, hearing [he sharp bark of your eternal 
coaci, and the dismal hoocing of your owls. 

As 1 h:tde gpodAjy w each successive place, I felt as though one 
link after another were struck from the chain of my servitude- 
Having kept close in shore, for the land-breeze, we passed the 
mission of San juan Campestrano the same night, and saw dis- 
tinctly, by the bright moonlight, the hill which J had gone down 
by a pair of halyards in search of a few paltry hides, 'Torsan et 
hrc olimj'* thought 1, and look my list look of that place too. And 
on the next morning we were under (he high point fif San Diego. 
The flood tide took us swifdy in, and we came-to, opposite our 
hide-house, and prepared to get everything in trim for a long stay. 
This was our last port. Here we were to discharge everything from 
the ship, dean her out, smoke her, take in our hides, wood, water, 
eic^ and £et sail for Boston. While all ihis was doing, we were to 
he still in one place, and the port was a safe one, and there was no 
fear of south-easters. Accordingly, having picked out a good berth, 
in the stream, with a good smooth beach opposite, for a landing- 
place and within two cables' length of our hide-house, we moored 
ihip^ unbent all the saih^ sent down the top-gallant yards and all 
the studding-sail booms, and housed the top-gallant masts. The 
boais were then hove out, and all the sails, spare spars, the scores, 
the rigging not rove, and, in fact, everything which was not in 
daily use, sent ashore^ and stowed away in the house. Then went 
all our hides and horns, and we left hardly anyihiEg in the ship 
but her ballast, and this we made preparation to heave out, the next 
day. Al Dight, after we had knocked off, nnd were silting round in 
the forecastle, smoking and calking and taking sailor^s pleasure, we 
congratulated ourselves upon bdng in that situation in which we 
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bad wished ourselves every time we lud come Into Son Diego, "If 
we were only here for the bst drae," we had often laid, "with our 
ropg^lknt nusts housed ard our s3jU unbend" — and now we had 
our wish. Six wcdcs, or two [iioQLh&. of the hirde^ work we h^ 
jtt secDk was befoie us, and dieo— "Good-by to CalifDrnial" 



CHAPTER XXIX 

LoADiNQ fOR Home — A Surprise — Last of an Olo Fhiend — The 

Last Htm — A Hau* Case — Up Anchor, for Home! — 

Homeward Bound 

WE TURNED-IN early, knowing that we might expect an 
Early c^itl; and sure enough^ before ibe stars had (julte 
faded, '*All hands ahoy!" and we were turned-co, heaving 
out bailasL A regulation of the port forbids any balbst to be thrown 
overboard; accordingly, our long-boat was lined inside with rough 
boards and brought alongside the gangway, but where one Cub-fult 
went into the boat, twenty went overboard- This is done by every 
vessel, for the ballast can make but liitte difference in the cfaannd, 
and It saves more than a week of labor, which would be spenl in 
loading the boats, rowing them to the poim^ and unloading themn 
When any people from the Presidio were on board, the boat was 
hauled up and ballast thrown in; but when the coast was clear, she 
was dropped astern again, and the ballast fell overboard. This h 
onr of those petty frauds which every vessel practises in ports of 
inferior foreign nations, and which are lost sight of, among tht 
coLUitless deeds of greater weight which are hardly less common. 
Fortunately a sailor, not being a free agent in work aboard shjp* 
is not accountable; yet the fact of being constantly employed, with- 
out thought, in such things, beget* an indifference lo the right* of 
others. 

Friday, and a part of Saturday, we were engaged in this work, 
until we had thrown out all but what we wanted under our cargo 
on the passage home; when, as the next day was Sunday, and a good 
day for smoking ship, we cleared everything out of the cabin and 
forecasde, made a slow fire of charcoal, birch bark, brimwone, and 
oiher matters, on the balbst in the hoitom of the hold, calked up 
the hatches and every open scam, and pasted over the cracks of the 
wjndow£» and the sLdes of the scutdes, and companion way. Wher- 
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ever smoke was seen comiog out, we calked and pasted, and, so far 
as we could, made the sbip smoke tight. The captain and ofAcers 
slept under the awniag which was spread over die quarter-deck; 
and we slowed ourselves away under an old studding-sail, which 
we drew over one side of the forecastle. The next day, f lom fear that 
aomething might happen, orders were given for no one to leave the 
ship, and, as the decks vt^cre lumbered up with everything, wc could 
not wash them down, so we had nothing to do, all day long. Uo- 
fortunately, our books were where we could noi get at them, and 
we were turning about for something to do, when one man rec- 
ollected a book he hjd left in the galley. He went after it, and lI 
proved to be Woodstock, This was a great windfall, and as all 
could not read it at once* I, being the scholar of the company, was 
appointed reader. 1 got a knot of sl\ or ejght about me, and no one 
coulO have had a more attentive audience. Some laughed at the 
"scholars," and went over the other side of the forecastle, to work, 
and spin ihtir yorns^ but I carried the day, and had the cream of 
the crew (or my bearers. Many of the rejections, and the political 
parts, 1 omitted, but aU the narrative they were delighted with; 
especially the descriptions of the Puritans, and the sermons and 
harangues of the Round-head soldiers. The gallantry of Charles, Dr. 
RadclifTe^s plois, the knavery of "trusty Tompkins," — in fact, every 
part seemed 10 chain their attention. Many things which, while I 
was reading, 1 had a misgiving about, thinking them above their 
capacity, 1 was surprised to Bnd them enter into completely. 

1 read nearly all day, until sundown; when, as soon as supper 
was over, as 1 had nearly finished, they got a light from the galley; 
and by skipping what was less imeresting, I carried them through 
to the marriage of Everard, and the restoration of Charles the 
Second, before eight o'clock. 

The next morning, we look the battens from the hatches, and 
opened the ship. A few stifled rats were found; and what bugs, 
cockroaches, fieas, and other vermin, there might have been on 
board, must have unrove their life-lines before the hatches were 
opened. The ship being now ready, we covered the bottom of the 
hold over, fore and aft, with dried brush for dunnage, and having 
levelled everything away, we were ready to lake in our cargo. All 
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the hides thai had hccn collected since the California Left the co^sti 
(a little more than two y&^rsj ftmounting to about forty thousand, 
were cured, dried, and stowed away in the house, waiting for our 
good ship to lake ihem 10 Bosioii. 

Now began the operation of taking ia ovx cargo, which kept us 
hard at work, from the grey of the morning till star-light» for six 
weeks, with the exception of Sundays, and of just time to swallow 
our meals. To carry the work on quicker, a division of labor was 
made. Two men threw the hides down from the piles in the house^ 
two more picked ihem up and put ihem on a long horizontal pole, 
raised a few feet from the ground, where they were beaten, by two 
more, with ilails, somewhat tike those used in threshing wheat. 
When beaten, they were taken from this pole by two more, and 
placed upon a platform of boards; and ten or a dozen men, with 
tiieir trowsers rolled up, were consianily going, hack and forth^ from 
the platform to tlie boat, which was kept off where she would just 
float, with the hides upon their heads. The throwing the hides upon 
the pole was the most difficult work, and required a sleight of hand 
which was only to be got by long practice* As 1 was known for a 
hide<ur^, this post was assigned to me, and I continued at it for 
six or eight days, tossing, in that lime, from eight to ten thousand 
hides, until my wrists be:ame so lame that 1 gave in; and was trans- 
ferred to the g^ag that was employed in filUng the boats, where i 
remained for the rest of the time. As we were obliged to carry the 
hides on otir heads from fear of their getting wet, we each had a 
piece of sheepskin sewed into the inside of our hats, with the wool 
next to our heads, and thus were able to bear the weight, day after 
day, which would otherwise have soon worn off our hair, and 
borne hard upon our skulls. Upon the whole, ours was the best 
berth; for though the water was nipping cold, early in the morning 
and late at night, and being so cnnnnually wet was rather an e>:pos- 
ure, yet we got rid of the constant dust and dirt from the heating of 
the hides, and being all of us young and hearty, did not mind the 
exposure. The older men of the crew, whom it would have been 
dangerous to have kept in the water, remained on board with the 
mate, to stow the hides away, as fast as they were brought otf by 
the boats. 
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We continued at work in this manner iiniil the lower hold wai 
fiJJod to withtn four feet of the beanie, when all hands were called 
aboard to commence stecftng. Ai this is a peculiar operauon, it 
will require a minute description. 

Before stowing che hide^ as I have soid^ the baling is levelled off, 
ju&[ above the keelson, and tiien Icxi&e dunnage p]ai:ed upon it, on 
which the hides resL. The grejteii care is used in stowing* Xo make 
the ship hold as many hides as possible. It is no mem an, and a 
man skilled in it is an [mportam character in California. Man^ a 
dispute have I heard raging high between professed "beach -combert." 
as ro whether the hides should be stowed "stiinglimg," or "back-co- 
back, and Jlipper-to-Ripper;" upon which point there was an entire 
and bitter division of seniiment among the itwans. We adopted 
each method at diflcrent periods of the stowing, and parties ran 
high in the forecastle, some siding wuh ''old Bill" in favor of the 
former^ and others scouting him, and relying upon "English Bob" 
of the Ayacucho, who had been eight years in California, and was 
willing to risk his life and limb for the latter method. Ar length a 
compromise was effected, and a middle course, of shifting die ends 
and backi at every lay, was adopted, which worked well, and which* 
though they held it inferior to their own, each party granted waa 
better than that of the other. 

Having 6Ued the ship up, in this way, lo within four feei of her 
beams, the process of stee\trg commenced, by which an hundred 
hides are got into a place where one could noi be forced by hand, 
and which presses the hides to the utmost, sometimes starting the 
beams of the ship, rescmbhng in its effects the jack-screws which are 
used in stowing cotton. Each morning we went ashore^ and beat 
and brought off as many hides as we could steeve in the course of 
the d;iy, and, after breakfast, went down into the hold^ where we 
remained at work until night. The whole length of the hold* from 
stem to stern, was floored off level, and we began with raising a pile 
in the after part, hard against the bulkhead of the run> and filling il 
up to the beams, crowding in as many as we could by hand and 
pushing in with oars; when a large *'book" was made of from 
twenty-five to fifty hides, doubled at the backs, and put into one 
another, hke the leaves of a book. An opening was then made 
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between tWD hides in the pile, and the back of the ouiiitle hide oi 
the book insened. Two long, heavy spars, called Meeves, nvAtie of 
the itrongtsi wood, and sharpened o/T like a wedge at one 'cod, 
wtrc placed with their wedge ends into the Inside of the hide which 
was the centre ot the book, and to the other end of each, straps were 
fitted, into which large tackles ^vere hooked, composed each of two 
huge puncbasB blocks, one hooked to the strap on the end of the 
Sleeve, and the orher into a dog, fastened into one of ihe beamSt 
as far afi as it could be got. When [his was arranged, ajid the vf^y^ 
greased upon which the book was to slide, the fi^ls of the tackles 
were stretched forward* and all hands tallied on, and bowsed away 
until the book was well entered; when these tackles were nippered, 
straps and toggles clapped upon ihe falls, and two more lul7 tackle* 
hooked on. with dogs, in the same manner; and [bus, by lu^ upon 
luff, the power was mulliplied, until into a pile in which one hide 
more coold not be crowded by hand, an hundred or an hundred 
and fifty were often driven m by this complicaLion of purchases. 
When the last luff was hooked on, all hands were caikd to the 
rope — cook, steward, and *ill — and ranging ourselves ac the falls, 
one behind the other, sitting down on ihe hides, with our heads just 
even with the beams, we set taught upon the tackles, and striking 
up a song, and all lying bock at the chorus, we bowsed the tackles 
home, and drove the large books chock in out of sight. 

The sailor's songs for capstans and falls arc of a peculiar kind, 
having a chorus at the end of each tine. The burden is usually 
sung, by one alone, and, at the chorus, all hands join in,— and the 
louder (be noise, the better. With us, the chorus seemed almost to 
raise the decks of the ship, and might be heard at a great distance, 
ashore. A song is as necessary to sailors as the drum and fiEe to a 
soldier. They can't pull in time, or pull with a will, without it< 
Many a time, when a thing goes heavy, with one fellow yo-ho-ing, 
a lively song, like "Heave, to the girls!" "Nancy oh!" "J^^^ Cross- 
iree," etc., has put IiEl^ and s[rengih into every arm. We often found 
a great difference in the effect of the different songs in driving in 
the hides. Two or three songs would be tried, one after the other, 
with no efTccr; — not an inch could be got upon the tackles — when a 
new song, struck up, seemed to hie the humor of the momenti and 
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drove the tacldes ^^iwo blocks" at once. "Heave round hearty!" 
"Captain gone aibore!" and the like, might do for common pulls, 
but in an emergency, when we wanted a heavy, ''raise-the-dead" 
pull, which should start the beams of the ship, there was nothing like 
"Time for us lo gol" "Round the comer," or "Hurrah! hurrah! my 
hearty bul!ies!*' 

This was the most lively p^irt of our work. A litde boating and 
beach work in the morning; dien twenty oi thirty men down in a 
cloK hold, where we were obliged to sit down and slide about, 
passing hides, and rowsing about the great steeves, tackles, and dogs, 
singing out at the falls, and seeing the ship filling up every day. 
The work was :ls hard as it could well be. There was not a moment's 
cessation from Monday morning till Saturday night, when we were 
generally beaten out, and glad to have a full night's rest, a wash 
and shift of clothes, and a quiet Sunday. During all this lime,— 
which would have stanled Dn Graham— we Uved upon almost 
nothing but fresh beef; fried beefsteaks, three limes a day, — morn- 
■ing, noon, and nighL At morning and night we had a quart of 
tea to each man; and an allowance of about a pound of hard bread 
a day; but our chief article of food was the beef, A mess, consist- 
ing of six men, had a large wooden kid piled up with beefsteaks, 
cut thick, and fried in fat, with the grease poured over them. Round 
this we sat, attacking it with our jack-knives and teeth, and with the 
appetite of young Lons, and sent back an empty kid to the galley. 
This was done three times a day. How many pounds each man ate 
in a day, I will not attempt to compute. A whole bullock (we ate 
liver and all) lasLed us but four days. Such devouring of flesh, I will 
venture to say, was seldom known before. What one man ate in a 
day, over a hearty man's allowance, would make a Russian's heart 
leap into his mouth. Indeed, during all the time we were upon the 
coast, our principal food was fresh beef, and evE^ry man had perfect 
health; but this was a time of especial devouring; and what v/e 
should have done without meat, I cannot lell. Once or twice, when 
our bullocks failed and we were obliged to make a meal upon dry 
bread and watery it seemed like feeding upon shavings. Light and 
diy, feeling unsatisfied, and, at the same time, full, we were glad 
to see four quarters of a bullock, just kdled, swinging from the 
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fore-lop. Whatever theories may be started by sedentary men, cer- 
tainly no men could have gone through more hard work and 
exposure for sixteen months in more perfect health, and without 
aiiings and failings, than our ship's crew, let them have lived upon 
Hygeia's own baking and dressing, 

Friday, April rph. Arrived, brig Pilgrim, from the windward. 
It was a sad sight for her crew to see us getcing ready to go off 
the coast, while they, who hjd been longer on the coast than the 
Alert, were condemned lo another year's hard service, 1 spent an 
evening on boards and found them making the best oE the matter, 

and deLermined to rough it out as they might; but my friend S 

was determined to go home In the ship, if money or interest could 
bring it to pass. After considerable negotiating and working, he 
succeeded in persuading my English friend, Tom Harris, — my com- 
panion in the anchor watch — for thirty dollarj, some clothes, and an 
intimarion from Captain Faucon that he should want a second mate 
before the voyage was up, to take his place in the brig as soon as 
she was ready to go up to windward. 

The first opponunity I could get to speak to Captain Faucon, I 
asked him to step up to the oven and look at Hope, whom he knew 
well, having had him on board his vessel. He went to sec him, bur 
said that he had so little medicine, and expected to be so long on 
the coast, that he could do nothing for him, but that Captain Arthur 
would take care of him when he came down in the California, 
which would be in a week or more. I had been to see Hope the first 
night after we got into San Diego this last time, and had frequently 
since spent the early part of a night in the oven> I hardly expected, 
when 1 left him to go to windward, to find him alive upon my 
recura. He wa^ certainly as low as he could well be when I left 
him, and what would be the effect of the medicines that I gave him^ 
I hardly then daied lo conjecture. Yet I knew that he must die 
without them. I was not a httle rejoiced, therefore, and relieved, 
upon our return, to see him decidedly better. The medicines were 
strong, and took hold and gave a check to the disorder which was 
destroying him; and, more than that, they had begun the work of 
exterminating it. I shall never forget the gratitude that he expressed. 
All the Kanakas attributed his escape solely to my knowledge, and 
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would DOl be persuaded chat 1 had coc all the secrcu of ibe|^yrical 
sysicm open 10 me and under my control- My mediates, however, 
were gone, and no more could be got from the ship, so that his life 
vai left Id hang upon the arrival of the CalifornijL 

Sanduy, April z^^h. We had now been nearly 5cven weeks in San 
Diego, and had taken in the grcaiei part of our cargo, and were 
looking out, every day, for ihe arrival of the California, whidi had 
our agent on board; when, this afternoon, some Kanaka^ who had 
been over the hill for rabbits and to fight rattlesnakes, came running 
down the paihi singing out, ''Kail ho!" with a]l their might. Mr, 
H-, our third mate, was ashore, and asking diem pardculaHy about 
the size of the sail, etc, and learning dutt it was "Mo{u—Nas Mo/f^u." 
bailed our ship, and said that the California was on the other aide 
of die point. Instantly, all handt were turned up, the bow g^ns 
run ouc and loaded, the ensign and broad pennant set, the yards 
squared by lifts and braces, and everything got ready to make a 
good appearance. Hie in&iant she showed her nose round the point, 
wc began our salute. She came ic under top-gallant sails, ckwcd 
up and furled her sails in p^od order, and came-to, within good 
swinging distance of us. It being Sunday, and nothing to do, all 
hands were on the fnrecasde, critici*ing the new-comer. She was a 
good, substantial ship, not quite so long as the Alert, and w^l-sided 
and kettle-botromed, after the latest fashion of south-shore cotton 
and sugar wagons; strong, too, and tight, and a good average sailor, 
but with 00 pretensions co hpauty, and nothing in the ^le of a 
"crack ship." Upon the wbole^ we were perfectly satisfied that the 
Alen ntight hold up her head with a sliip twice as smart as ihe^ 

At night, some of us got a boat and went on board, and ^und 
a large, roomy forecasde, (for she was squarer forward than the 
Alert,) and a crew of a dozen or Rftecn men and boys, sitting around 
on their chests, smoking and talking, and ready to give a welcome 
to any of our ship's company. It was just seven months sitice they 
icft Boston, which seemed but yesterday to us. Accordingly, we 
h^d much 10 ask, for though we had seen the newspajiers that she 
brought, yet these were the very men who hiid been in Boston and 
seen everything with their own eyes. One of the green-hands was a 
Boston boy, from octe of the public school&r and, of course, knew many 
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dungs which we wuhed in ask ^boui, and on Inquiring the names 
o£ our two Boston boys, found thai they had been sthoolmices of 
his. Our men had hundreds of questions to ask about Ann street, 
the boarding-houses, the ships in port, the rate of wages, and other 
matters. 

Among her crew were two English man-of-warVmen, so that, of 
course, we soon had music. They sang in the true sailor's style, and 
[he rest of the crew, which was a remarkably mu&ical one, joined in 
the choruses. They had many of the latest sailor songs, which had 
not yel got about among our merchantmen, and which they were 
very choice of. They began soon after we came on board, and kept 
ii up until after two bells, when the second mate came fcffward and 
called "the Alerrs away!" Battle-songs, drinking-songs, boat-songs, 
love-songs, and everything else, they seemed to have a complete 
assortment of, and 1 was glad 10 find that *'All in the Downs," "Poor 
Tom Bowline," *'Thc Bay of Biscay," "List, ye Landsmen!" and all 
those classical songs of the sea, still held their places. Tn addition 
to these, they had picked up at the theatres and other places a few 
songs of a little more genteel cast, which they were very proud of; 
and I shall never forget hearing an old salt, who had broken his 
voice by hard drinking on shore, and bellowing from the mast-^ead 
in a hundred norih-wcsters, with all manner of ungovernable trills 
and quavers — in the high notes, breaking into a rough falsetto — and 
in the low ones, growling along like the dying away of the boat- 
swain's "all hands ahoyT" down the hatch-way, singing, **Oh, no, 
we never mendon him." 

"Perhaps, like me, he strug^es with 
Each feeling of legret; 
Bur if he's loved a^ I h^ive loved. 
He never can forged"* 

The last line, being the conclusion, he roared out at the top of his 
voice, breaking each word up into half a dozen syllables. This was 
very popular, and ]ack was called upon every night 10 give them 
his "sentimental song/' No one called for it more loudly iJiin T, 
for the complete absurdity of the eifecution, and the sailors* perfect 
satisfaction in it, were ludicrous beyond, measure 
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The nest day, the California commenced unloading her cargo; 
and her buacs' crews, in coming and going, sang iheJr boai-song^, 
keeping time with dielr oars. This ihey dJd all da/ long for several 
days until their hides were all discharged, when a gang of them 
were sent on board ihe Alert, 10 help us steeve our hides. This was 
a windfall for us, for [hey had a set of new songs for the capstan 
and fallj and ours had got nearly worn out by six weeks' constant 
use. I have no douhi that this limely reinforcement of songs ha?^ 
lened our work several days. 

Our cargo was now nearly all taken in; and my old friend, the 
Pilgrim^ having completed her discharge, unmoored, to set sail the 
next morning on another long trip to windward- 1 was jusi think- 
ing of her hard lot, and congratulating myself upon my escape 
from her, when I received a summons into the cabin. 1 went afr, 
and there found, seated round the cabin table, my own captaini 

Captain Faucon of the Pilgrim, and Mr. R , the agent- Captain 

T turned to me and asked abrupdy — 

"D , do yoQ want to go home in the ship?" 

"Certainly, sir," said I; "I expect to go home in the ship." 

"Then," said he, "you must get some one to go in your place on 
board the Pilgrim." 

1 was so completely "taken aback'' by this sudden intimaiion, 
that for a moment 1 could make no reply. 1 knew that it would be 
hopeless to attempt to prevail upon any of the ship^s crew to take 
twelve months more upon the California in the brig, I knew, too, 

that Captain T had received orders to bring me home in the 

Alen, and he had told me, when I was at tbe hide-house, that I 
was to go home in her; and even it this had not been so. It was 
cruel to give me no notice of the step they were going to take, until 
a few hours before the brig would sail. As soon as I had got my 
wits about me, ! put on a bold fronr, and told him plainly that I 
had a letter in my chest informing me that he had been written 10, 
by the owners in Boston, to bring me home in (he ship, and more- 
over, that he had told me thai 1 was to go in the ship. 

To have this told himi and to be opposed in stich a manner, was 
more than my lord paramount had been used to. 

He turned fiercely upon. me, and tried to look me down, and 
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face mo out of my suiemcm; but finding that that wouldn't do, 
and that I was entering upon my defence in such a way as would 
show 10 the oiher two that he was in the wrong, — he changed hi? 
ground, and pointed 10 the shipping papers of ihe Pilgrim, from 
which my name had never been erased^ and said ihat there was 
my name, — that 1 belonged to her»-^that he had an absolute dis- 
cretionary power,— and, in short, that 1 must be on board the Pilgrim 
by the next morning with my chest and hammock, or have some 
one ready to go in my place, and that he would not hear another 
word from me- No court or star chamber could proceed more 
summarily widi a poor devil^ than this irio was about to do with 
me; condemning me to a punishment worse than a Botany Bay 
CKile, and to a fate which would alter the whole current of my future 
life; for two years more in California would have made mc a sailor 
for the rest of my days, 1 felt all this, and saw the n^essity of 
being determined. 1 repeated what 1 had said, and Insisted upon 
my right to return In the ship, 

I "laiEcd my arm, and lauld my craclc, 
Before thtm a'." 

But it would have all availed me nothings had 1 been "some 
poor body/ before this absolute, domineering tribunal. But they 
saw that I would not go, unless "vi et armis." and they knew that 
I had friends and interest enough at home to make them sufTer for 
any injustice they might do me. h was probably this that turned 
the matter; for the caprain changed his lone entirely, and asked me 
if, in case any one went in my place, I would give him the same stim 

that S gave Harris to exchange with him. I lold him that if 

any one was sent on board the brig, 1 should pity him, and be willing 
to help him to that, or almost any amount; but would not speak of 
it as an exchange. 

'*Very well/' said he, "Go lorward about your business, and send 
Enghsh Ben here to me!'' 

1 went forward with a light heart, but feeling as angry, and as 
much contempt as 1 could well contain between my teeth. English 
Ben was sent aft, and in a few moments came forward* looking as 
though he had received his sentence to be hung. The captain had 
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abreast of us, we all collected in the waist, and gave her three lout 
hearty cheers, waving our hais in the air. Her crew sprang into the 
rigging and chain*, answered us with three as loud, to which we, 
after the nautical cu^com^ gave one in return, 1 loot my la$t look 
of their familiar faces as rhey got over the rail, and saw the old 
black cook put his head out of the galley, and wave his cap over 
his hcadn The crew flcAv aloft to loose the lop-gallant sails and 
royals; the two captains waved their hands to one anccher; and, 
in ten minutes, we saw the last inch of her white canvas, as she 
rounded the point. 

Relieved as T was to see her well olT, (and 1 felt hke one who had 
iust sprung from an iron trap which was dosing upon him) I had 
yet a hzeling of regret at taking the last look at the old craft in 
which 1 had spent a year, and the first year, of my sailor's life — 
which had been my first home in the new world into which I had 
entered — and with which I had associated so many things,— ^ny 
first leaving home, my first crossing the equaLor, Cape Ht>rn, luan 
Fernandez, death at sea, and other things, serious and common. 
Yet, with all this, and the feeUng 1 had for my old shipmates, con- 
demned to another term of California life, the thought that we 
were done with it, and that one week more would see us on our way 
to Boston, was a cure for everything. 

Friday. May 6th, completed the taking of our cargo, and was a 
memorable day in our calendar. The time when we were to take 
in our last hide, we had looked forward to, for sixteen months, as 
the first bright spot. When the last hide was stowed away, and the 
hatches calked down, the tarpauUns battened on to them, the long- 
boat hotsied in and secured, and the decks swept down for the 
night, — the chief mate sprang upon the top of the long-boat, called 
all hands into the waist, and giving us a signal by swinging his cap 
over his head,— vw gave three long, loud cheers, which came from 
the bottom of our hearts, and made the hills and valleys ring again. 
In a moment, we heard three, in answer, from the California's crew, 
who had seen us taking in our long-boat, and — '*the cry they heard — 
its meaning knew,'^ 

The last week, we had been occupied in taking in a supply of 
wood and water for the passage home, and bringing on board the 
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spare sparsj s;iil^ ^ic< 1 was secii olT with a p^triy of Indians to fill 
the watero&k^, at a spring, about three miles litjm [he shipping, 
and near the town, and was absent three days, living at the Eown, 
and spending the daytime in hUing ihe casks and transporting 
them on ox-carts to the landing-place, whence they were taken on 
board by rhe crew with boats. This being all done with, we gave 
one day 10 bending our sails; and at nighi, every sail, from the 
courses Eo the skysails, w^s bent, and every sttiddii^g-sail ready for 
setting. 

Before our wiling, an unsuccesiful attempt was made by one of 
the crew o£ the California to effect an exchange with one of our 
number It was a bd, between fifteen and sixteen years of age, who 
went by the name of ilie "reefer^" having been a midshipman in an 
East India Company^s ship. His lingular character and story had 
excited our interest ever since the ship came into the port. He was 
a delicate, slender little fellow, with a beautiful pearly complexion, 
regular features, forehead as white as marble, black haired, curling 
beautifully, rounded, tapering, delicate fingers, small feel, soft voice, 
gentle manners, and, in fact, every sign of hjving been well born 
and bred. At the same time there was something in his expression 
which showed a slight deficiency of intellect. How great the de- 
ficiency was, or what it resulted from; whether he was tx>rn 50; 
whether it was the resulc: of disease or accident; or whether, as some 
said, it was brought on by his distress of mind, during the voyage, 
I cannot say. From his own aca>unt of himself, and from many 
circumstances which were known in connectjon with his story, he 
must have been the son of a man of wealth. His mother was an 
Italian woman. He was probably a natural son, for in scarcely any 
other way could the incidents of his early Lfe be accounted for. He 
said that his parents did not live together, and he seemed to have 
been ill treated by his father. Though he had be«n delicately 
brought up, and indulged in every way. (and he hiid then with him 
trinkets which had been given him at home,) yet his education had 
been sadly neglected; and when only twelve years old, he was sent 
as midshipman in the Company's service. His own story was, that 
he afterwards ran away from home, upon a difficulty which he 
had with his father, and went to Liverpoolj whence he sailed in 
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ihe ship Rblto, Captain Holmes, for Boston. Captain Holmes 
endeavored lo get liim a passage back, but there being no vessel lo 
Aail for some limev tbe boy tefi him, and went to board at a commoo 
sailors boarding-house, in Ann street, whcrr he supported himself 
for a few weeks by selling some of his valujiblcs. At length, accord- ^^ 
ing to his own account, being desirous of returning home, he weol^H 
ID a shipping-office, where the shipping articles of the California 
were open. Upon asking where the ship was goings he was told 
by the ship[:»ng-master that she was bound tu California. Not 
knowing where that was, be told htm tlut he wanted to go to 
Europe, and asked if California was in Europe. The shipping- 
master answered him in a way which the boy did not understand, 
and advised him to ship. The boy signed the articles, received his 
advance, laid out a little of k in clothes ^ii^ s\fcni the re&t, and was 
ready to go on bnard, when, upon the morning of sailing, he heard 
that the ship was bound upon the North-west Coast, on a two or 
three years' voyage, and was cot going to fcuropc. Frightened at 
this prospect, be slipped away when the crew was going aboard, 
wandered up into another part of the town, and spent all the fore- 
noon in straying about the common, and the neighboring streets- 
Having no mnney, and all his clothes and other things being in the 
chest, OQ bo£Lrd, and being a stranger, he became tired and htingry^^^ 
and ventured down toward the shipping, to see if the vessel had^H 
sailed. He was just turning the corner of a street, when the shipping- 
master, who had been in search of him, popped upon him, sei^^ed 
him, and carried him on board- He cried and struggled, and said 
he did not wish to go in the ship, but [he topsails were at the mast- 
head, the fasts just ready to be cast off, and everything in the hurry 
and confusion of departure, so that he was hardly noticed; and the 
few who did inquire about the matter were told that it was merely 
a boy who had spent his advance and tried to run away. Had the 
owners o£ the vessel known anything of the matter, they would 
have interfered at once; but they cither knew noiLing of it, or 
heard, like the rest, that it was only an unruly boy who was sick 
of his bargain. As soon as the boy found himself actually at sea, 
and upon a voyape of two or three years in length, liis spirits failed 
him; he refused to work, and became so miserable, that Captain 
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Anhur took him inio ibe cabin, where he assisted the steward, and 
occasionally pulled :ind hauled about decks. IHe was in rhis capadt)' 
when we saw him; and though it was much better for him than 
the U£e in the forecastle, and the bard work, waiching, and exposure, 
which his delicate frame could not have borne, yet, to be foioed 
wLth a black tcLlow in waiting upon a man whom he probably 
looked upon as but little, in poim of education and manners, above 
one of his father's servants, was almost too much for his spirit to 
bear. Had he entered upon his situation of his own free will, he 
could have endured it; hut to have been deceived^ and, in addition 
to that, forced icito it, was intolerable. He made every effort to go 
home in our &hip, but his captain refused to part with him except 
in the way of exchange, and that he could not effect- If this account 
of the whole matter, which we had from the boy, and which was 
contirmed by aJJ the crtw, be cortfct, I Cninaot understand why Cap' 
lain Arthur should have refused to let him go, especially being a 
captain who had the name, not only with diat crew, but with all 
whom be had ever comtnandcd, of an unusually kind-hearted man. 
The truth is^ the unbmited power which merchant captains have, 
upon long voyages on strange coasts, takes away a sense of re- 
sponsibility, and too often, even in men otherwise weU-disjviwd, 
substiiuies a disregard for die rightji and feelings of otiiers. The lad 
was sent on shore to jcnn the gang at the hide-hou«e; from whence, 
I was afterwards rejoiced to hear, he effected his escape, and went 
down to Caiiao in a small Spanish schooner; and from Callao, he 
probably returned 10 England^ 

Soon after the arrival of the CaUfornia, I spoke to Captain Arthur 
about Hope; and as he had known him on the voyage before, and 
was very fond of him, he immediately went to see him, gave lum 
proper medicines, and, under such care, he began rapidly to re- 
cover. The Saturday night before our sailing, I spent an hour in 
the oven, and took leave of my ICanaka friends; and, really, this was 
the only thing connected with leaving California which was in 
any way unpleasant. I felt an interest and aiTection for many of 
these simple, true-hearted men, such as I nev-^r felt before but for 
a near relation. Hope shook me by the hand, said he should soon 
be well again, and ready 10 work for me whea 1 came upon the 
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coast, next voyage, as olBcer of the ship; aDd told me not to forget, 
when 1 bfcamc captain* how lo be kind lo the sick. Old "Mr. 
BLoghflm" and "King Manninr* went down to the boat with me, 
shook me heartily by the hand^ wished us 2 good voyage, ^itd went 
back 10 the oven, chanting one of their deep monotonous £ong«, 
the burden of which I gadtered 10 be about us and our voyage, 

Sunday, May Sth^ This promised to be oiir last day in Califcrnla. 
Our forty thousand hides, thirty thousand horns, besides several 
barrels of otter and beaver skins, were all slowed below, and the 
hatches calked down- All our spare spars were taken on board and 
lashed; our waier-casks secured; and our live stock, consisting o£ 
four bullocksj a dozen sheep, a dozen or more pigSj and three or 
four dozen of poultry, were all stowed away in iheir difTerent 
quarters: the bullocks in the long'boac, the sheep in a pen on the 
forC'haCch, and the pigs in a sty under the bows of the long-boat, 
and the poultry in their proper coop; and the jolly-boat was full of 
hay for the sheep and bullocks. Our unusually large cargo, together 
with the stores for a five months' voyage, brought the ship channels 
down into the water- In addition lo this, she had been sieeved so 
thoroitghly, and was so bound by the compre^ion of her cargu, 
forced into her by so powcrfid machinery, that she was like a man 
in a straight-] ackei, and would be but a dull sailer, until she had 
worked herself loose. 

The California had finished discharging her cargo, nnd was to 
get under weigh at the same time with us. Having washed down 
decks and got our breakfast, the two vessels lay side by side, in 
complete readiness for sea, our ensigns hanging from the peaks, 
and our tall spars reflected from the gbssy surface of the river, 
which, since sunrise, had been unbroken by a ripple. At length, a 
few whiffs came across the water, and, by eleven o'clock, the regular 
north-west wind set steadily in. There was no need of calling all 
hands, for we had all been banging abojt the forecasde the whole 
forenoon, and were ready for a start upon the (irsi sign of a breeze. 
All eyes were aft upon the captain, who was walking the deck, with, 
every now and then, a look to windward. He made a sign to the 
mate, who came forward, took his station, deliberately between the 
knight-heads, cast a glance aloftj and called out, **A11 hands, lay 
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aloft antl loose the sails!*' We were half tn ilie rigging Wore iTie 
order came, and never since we left Boston were (he gaskets off the 
yards, and the rigging overhauled, in a shorter time, 'VVll ready 
forward, sir!"— *"AiJ ready the main!" — *"Cross-jack yards all rcidy, 
sir!" — **Lay down, all hands but one on each yardl" The yard-arm 
and bunt gaskets were cast o&; and each sail hung by the jigger, 
with one man standing by ihe tie to lei it go. At the same moment 
that we sprang aloft, a dozen hands sprang into the rigging of the 
California, and in an instant were zW over her yards; and her sails, 
100, were ready to be dropped ac the word. In the mean time our 
bow gun had been loaded and run out, and its discharge was to be 
the signal for dropping sails. A cloud of smol^e caroe out of our 
bows; the echoes of the gun rattled our farewell among the hills 
of CaUfoiniaj and the two slilps were covered, from head to foot, 
with their while canvas. For a few minutes, all was uproar and 
apparent confusion: men ilying about hke monkeys in the rigging; 
ropea and blocks flying; orders given and answered, and the con- 
fused noises of men singing out at the ropes. The top-saik came 
10 the mast-heads with "Cheerily, men!" and, in a few minutes^ 
every sail was set; for the wmd was lighL The head sails were 
backed, the windlass came round "slip — slap" lo the cry of the 
sailors; — "Hove short, sir," said the mate; — "Up with himf" — "Aye, 
aye, sir." — A few hearty and long heaves, and the anchor showed its 
head. "Hook catl"— The fall was stretched along the decks; all 
hands laid hold; — "Hurrah, for ihc last time,'* said the mate- and 
the anchor came to ihe cat-head to the tune of **Time for us 10 go/' 
with a loud chorus. Everything was done quick, as though it were 
for the last time. The head yards were filled away, and our ship 
began to move throvigh the water on her homeward bound course. 
The California had got under weigh at the same moment; and 
we sailed down die narrow bay abreast and were just off the mouth, 
and iiniling ourselves gradually shooting ahead of her, were on the 
point of giving her three parting cheers, when, suddenly, we found 
ourselves stopped short, and the California ranging fast ahead of 
us. A bar sirctches across the mouth of the harbor^ with waEer 
enough to float common vessels, but, being low in the water, and 
having kept well to leeward, as we were boiind to the southward, 
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wc had stwck fast, while the California, being ligiit. Iiad floated over. 
We kept all sail OQ, in the hope of forcing over, but taxiing in 
this we hove aback, and lay waiting for the dde, which wa* on 
the Bood, lo lake us back into the channel. This was somewhat of 
a daroper lo us, and the captain looked not a little moniRed and 
vexed, *'Tbis is the same place where the Rosa got ashore,'* observed 
the redheaded second mate, most mal-a-propos, A malediction on 
the Rosa, and him tc», was all the ansAver he got, and he slunk o^ 
to leeward. In a few minutes, the force of the wind and the rising 
o£ the tide backed us into the stream, and we were on our w:iy to 
our old anchofing-place, the tide setting swifdy up, and the ship 
barely manageable, in the lighi breeze. We came'to, in our old 
bdth, apposite the hide-house, whose inmates wei^e not a liule 
surprised to see us return. We felt as though we were tied to 
California; and some of the crew swore that they never should get 
clear of the Bloody coast. 

In about h^lf an hour, which was near high water, the order was 
given to man the windlass, and again ihe anchor was caued; but 
not a word was said about the last time. The California had come 
back on Ending that we had rctumed, and was hove-to. waiting 
for us, off the point. This time we passed the bar safely, and were 
soon up wiih the California, who filled away, and kept us company- 
She seemed desirous of a trial of speed, aod our captain accepted the 
cbalEengei although we were loaded down to the bolts of our chain 
plates, as deep as a sand-barge, and hound so taught with our cargo 
that we were no more tit for a race than a man in fetters; — while 
our antagonist was in her best trim. Being dear of the point, the 
breeze became siiiT, and the royal masts bent under our sails, but 
we would not take them in until we ^w three boys spring aloft 
into the rigging of the California; when they were all furled at 
once, but with orders to stay aloft at the top-gallani mastheads, 
and loose them again at the word. It was my duty to furl the fore 
royal; and while standing by to loose it again, I had a fine view of 
the scene. From where I stood, the two vessels seemed nothing but 
spars and sails, while their narrow decks, far below, slanting over 
by the force oE the wind aloft, appeared hardly capable of suppoiting 
the great fabrics raised upon them. The California wa» to windward 
of us, and had every advantage; yet, while the bree^ was sd^, we 
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hdd our own. As soon as it began to slacken, she ranged a litde 
ahead, and ihc order was given to loose the royals. In an instant the 
gaskets were off and the bunt dropped- '*Sheet home the fore 
royal!— Weather sheet's borne!" — "Hoist away, sir!" is bawled from 
aloft, "Overhaiil your clew-bnesr" shouts the mate, "Aye, aye, 
sir, all clear !---"Ta light leech! belay! Well the lee brace; haul 
taught to windward'* — and the royals are set. These brought us 
up a^in; but ilie wind continuing light, the California kC hers, 
and it vvas soon evident that she was walking away £rom us. Our 
captain then hailed, and said that he should keep off to his course; 
adding — "She isn't the Alert now. If I had her in your trlniT she 
would have been nm of ^ight by this time." This was good-naruredly 
answered from the California, and she braced idiarp up^ and stood 
close upon the wind up the coast; while we squared away our 
yards, and stood before ihe wind to the south-south-west. The 
California's crew manned her weather rigging, waved their hats in 
the air, and gave up three hearty cheers, wliich we answered as 
heartily, and the customary single cheer came back to us from over 
the water. She stood on her way, doomed to eighteen months' or 
two years' hard service upon that hated coast, while we were making 
our way to our home, to which every hour and every mile was 
bringing us nearer. 

As soon as we parted company with the California, all hands were 
sent aloft to set the studding-sails. Booms were rigged out, lacks 
and halyards rove, sail after sail packed upon her, until ever^ 
available inch of canvas was spread, that we might not lose a breath 
of the fair wind. We could now see bow much she was cramped 
and deadened by her cargo; for with a good breeze on her quarter, 
and every stitch of canvas spreadj we could not get more than six 
knots out of her. She had no more life in her than if she were 
water-logged. The log was hove several times; but she was doing 
her best. We had hardly patience with her, but the older sailors 
said — "Stand by! you'll sec her work herself loose in a week or two, 
and then she'll walk up Co Cape Horn like a racc-horsc." 

When all sail had been set, and the decks cleared up, the Cali- 
fornia was a speck in the horizon, and the coast lay like a low doud 
along the nonh-eaat. At sunset they were both out of sight, and we 
were once more upon the ocean where sky and water meet. 




CHAPTER XXX 
Be£tkming the Long Retukn Voyace^ — A Scaee 



^T EIGHT o'clock aEl hands were called aft, and the watches 
set for the voyage. Some changes were made; bjt 1 was 
ghd 10 Und myself still in the laAoird watch. Our crew 
was somewhat dimjoished; for a man and a boy had gore in the 
Pilgrim; anudier was second mate of the Ayacucho; and a third, 
the oldest man of the crew, had broken down under the hard work 
and conatani exposure on the coast, and, having had a stroke of 
the palsy, was left behind at the hide-house under the charge oE 
Capiain Arthur. The poor fellow wished very much to come home 
in the ship; and he ought to have been brought home in her. But 
a live dog is belter ih^n a dead lion, and a sick sailor belongs to 
nobody's mess; so he was sent ashore with the rest of the luoiber, 
which was only in the way. By these diminutions, we were short- 
handed for a voyage round Cape Horn in the dead of winter. Be- 
sides S and myself, there were only five tn the forecastle; who, 

together with four boy^ in the steerage, the sailmaker, carpenter, 
etc^ composed the whole crew. In addition lo this, we were only 
three or four days out, when the sailmakeTf who was ihe oldest 
and best seaman on board, was taken with the palsy, and was 
useless for the rest of the voyage. The constant wading in the 
water, in all weathers, to take off bides, together with the other 
l^x)rs, is too much for old men, and for any who have not good 
constitutions. Beside these two men of ours, the second officer of 
the California and the carpenter of the Pilgrim broke down under 
the work, and the latter died at Santa Barbara, The young man, 
too, who came out with us from Boston in the Pilgrim, had to be 
taken from his berth before the mast and made clerk, on account 
of a fit of rheumatism which attacked him soon after he came upon 
the coast. By the loss of the sailmaker, our watch was reduced to 
five, of whom two were boys, who never steered but in fine weather, 
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SO that the other two and myself had to stsnd at the wheel four hours 
apiece out o£ every twenty-fourj and the other watch had only four 
helmsmen. "Nevermind — we're homeward boundl'' was the answer 
to everythiog; and we should not have minded this, were it not for 
the thought that we should be of! Cape Horn in the very dead of 
winter- It was now the first part of May; and two months would 
bring us off the cape in July, which 15 the worst month in the year 
there; when the sun rises at nine and sets at three, giving eighteen 
hours night, and there is snow and rain, gales and high seas, in 
abundance. 

The piospect of meeting ibis in a ship half manned, and loaded 
$0 deep that every heavy sea must wash her fote and aft^ was by 
no means pleasant. The Alert, in her passage out, doubled the Cape 
in the month of Fd>ruary, which is midsummer; and we came 
round in ihe Pilgrim in the btter part of October, which we thought 
was bad enough. There was only one of our crew who had been 
cfi there in the winter, and that was in a whaleship, muLh lighter 
and higher than our ship; yet he said they had man-killing weather 
for twenty days without intermission^ and their decks were swept 
twice, and they were all glad enough to see the bst of it. The 
Brandywine frigate, also, in her passage round, had sixty days olf 
the Cape, and lost several boats by the heavy sea. All thi« was for 
our comfort; yet pass it we must; and all hands agreed to make 
the best of it* 

During our waiches below we overhauled our clothes, and made 
and mended everything for bad weather. Each of us had made for 
himself a suit of oiE-ctoth or tarpaulin, and these we got oui^ and 
gave thorough coatings of oil or car, and hung upon the slays to dry. 
Our stout boots, too, we covered over with a thick mlituje of melted 
grease and tar, and hung out to dry. Thus we took advantage of 
the warm sun and fine weather of the Pacific to prepare for its 
other face. In the forenoon watches below, our forecastle looked 
like the workshop of what a sailor is, — a Jack at all trades. Thick 
stockings and drawers were darned and patched; mittens dragged 
from [he bottom of the chest and mended; comforters made for the 
neck and cars; old flannel shirts cm up to line monkey jackets; south- 
westers lined with Rannel, and a pot of paint smuggled forward to 
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''Welt, Tom, what was the latkude to-cby?" 

'*Why fourteen, north, atid she has been going seven knots ever 
since." 

*'Well, this will bring us up to the line in five days-"* 

'*^'es, but these trades woti'l last iwecty-four hours longer/' says 
an old ^Jt» pointing with the sharp of his hand to leeward, — "1 
know thai by [he look of the doud^." 

Then came atl manner of calculations and conjectures as to the 
continuance of the wind, the weather under the line, the south-^ast 
trades, etc., and rough guesses as lo the lime the ship would be up 
with the Hern; jjnd some, more venturous gave her ho many days 
to Boston lights and o5cred to bet that she would not exceed it- 

"You'd better wait till you get round Cape Horn," says an old 
croaker. 

"Yes," says another, '*yoii may see Bostonj but you\e got to 
'smell heir before that good day." 

Rumors also of what had been said in tfie cabin, as usual, found 
their way forward. The steward had heard the captain say some- 
thing about the straits of Magellan, and the man at the wheel fancied 
he had heard him tell the "passenger" that, if he found the wind 
aheatl and the weather very bad off the Cape, he should stick her 
of! for New Holland, and come home round the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

This passenger — the first and only one we had had, except lo go 
from port to port, on the coast, was no one else than a gendcman 
whom I had known in my better days; and the last person I should 
have expected to have seen on the coast of California — Professor 

N , of Cambridge, 1 had left him quiedy seated in the chair of 

Botany and Ornithology, in Harvard University; and the next I 
saw of hJm, was stiolling about San Diego beach, in a sailors pea- 
jacket, with a wide straw hat, and barefooted, with his trowsers 
rolled up to his knees, picking up stones and sheik He had travelled 
overland to the North-west Coast, and come down in a small vessel 
to Monterey. There he learned that there was a ship at the leeward, 
about to sail for Boston; and, taking passage in the Pilgrim, which 
was then at Monterey, he came slowly down, visiting the inter- 
mediate ports, and examining the trees, plants, earths, birds, etc., 
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and joined us at San Diego shortly before we sailecL The second 
mate of ihe Pilgrim told me that they had an old gentleman on 
board who knew mq, and came from the college that 1 had been in. 
He could not recollect his name^ but sold he was a '*sort of an oldish 
man»" with white h^ir^ and spent all his time in the bush, and along 
ihe beach, picking up flowers a^nd shells, and such truck, and had a 
dozen boites and barrels, full of ihem. 1 ihoughi over everyttody 
who would be likely to be there, but could fix upon no one; when, 
the next day, just as we were about ro shove oH from the beach^ he 
ccme down to the boat, in the rig I have described, with his shoes 
in his hand, and his pockets full of specimens. I knew him at 
once, (hough 1 should not have been more surprised to have seen 
the Old South steeple shoot up from the hide-house. He probably 
had no less difficulty in recognizing me. As wc left home about 
the same time, we had nothing lo tell one another; and, owing to 
our different situations on board, I saw but httle of him on the 
passage home. Sometimes, when I was at the wheel of a calm night, 
and the steering required no attention, and ihe officer of the watch 
was forward, he would come aft and hold a sliort y;irn with me; 
but this was against the riJes of the ship, as is, in (act, all intercourse 
becween passengers and the crew. 1 was often amused to see the 
sailors puzzled to know what to make of him, and to hear their 
coQiectures about him and his business- They were as much puzzled 
as our old sailmaker was wnh the captain's instruments in the cabin- 
He said Lhere were three: — the tAro-uometer, the r^r^r-nometer, and 
the f ftc-nometer, (Chronometer, barometer, and thermometer.) The 
Pilgrim's crew christened Mr- N- *"Olci Curious,** from his zeal for 
Gunosities, and some of them said that he was craz/, and tJiat his 
friends let him go about and amuse himself in this way. Why else 
a rich man (sailors call every man rich who does not work with his 
hands, and wears a long coat and cravat) should leave a Christian 
coiuitry, and come to such a place as California, to pick up alielU 
and sioncS) they could not understand. One of them, however, an 
old salt, who had seen something more of the world ashore, set all 
to rights, as he thought^^^'Oh, 'vast there!— You don't know any- 
thing about them craft. I've seen them colleges, and know the 
ropes. They keep all such things for cur'osities, and study "em, and 
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have men a' purpose to go and gel "cm. This old chap knows wl 
he's about. He a'nl the child you lake him for. Hell carry all 
•hese thJDgs 10 the college, and if they are betier than any thai 
ihey have had before, he'll be head of the college, Then^ by-and-by, 
somebody else will go after some more, and if they beat him, he'U 
have to go again, or else give up his berth. That'* ihe way they do 
it. This old covey knows the ropes. He has worked a traverse 
over *em, aad come 'way out here, where nobody's ever been afote, 
and where they'll never thirk o£ coming-" This explanation satis^ 
iied Jack; and as ic raised Mr. N.'s credit for capacity, and was 
□ear enough to the truth for common purpo^s, I did not disturb it- 
With the exception of Mr. N,, we had no one on board but the 
regular ship's company* and the live stock. Upon this, we had made 
a considerable inroad. We killed one of the bullocks every four 
days, so that they did not last us up to the Une. We, or, rather, they, 
ihen began upon the sheep and the poultry, for these never come 
into Jack's mes!i.* TTie pigs were left for the latter part of the voyage, 
for they are sailors, and can stand all weathers. We had an old sow 
on board, the moEher oE a numerous progeny, who h^d been twice 
round the Cape of Good Hope, and once round Cape Horn. The 
last time going round, was \ery nearly her death- We heard her 
squealing and moaning one dark night, after it had been snowing 
and hailing for several hours, at^d getting into the sty, we found 
her nearly frozen to death. We got some straw, an old sail, and 
other things, and wrapped her up in a corner of th? sty, where she 
staid uncil we got into (ine weather again- 

'The cuitomi u lo ifar allcwuue of ";rub" are very nurly lh« tamt iA ^1 
•■mcrican mcnluEimvn- Whenever 1 pitr is killfd. ilw sai!ora hiYt nne nva from 
u. The vai Rtxt 10 tb« ubin. Tbc »ii.i]!?i li'ic u«ki pouluy. ac.y ihey never lUCe. 
Ajtdn indnd, thcf do hdI cojnplua of Lhu. for it would ukt i ^rcat dc^I lo supply 
ihrni With ■ griod mtal, Ckad without (be acfompiiiimtnEjf (which could li^rdly be 
iurQiabcd to dienit) il «ould nol be much bciccr ihdn ull bctL Bui even u to the 
ult b«t, they ore scarcely dealt fairly with; tor wlunevEr a barrel is opened, bcEofc 
Any oi Ihe bwf it pur irto The harntkS-caik, the iFeward comet up. gpd piclu it all 
D*er, and ipkef nui ih* b«r pieces, (thdie that hate any £ai in them) for the c>biA. 
This wat done in both itic vei^l^ [ wu in, anil ihe men (aid cbai it W4c uhjoI in 
mIkt wmdt. Tnilwd. it ii made no secra. bui some nf the crew nrv TJiUjll7 ciMed 
to help in aucrtinE and puding away the pittes. 3y thu ananguDieci the haid, dry 
pieccsn which the uiLrs call "old hi>jsc/' cdme lo ihcir ibarc. 

There is a binfiuUi piece of rhiinc, LudidoJial jniudg uilon, which they adv o"i 
fudi pia» oi bed 1 dg nol kncv thii Jt ever appeared in princ bcJDfe. Whca ac«ttd 
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WiT^K^iilay. May iSth. Lat, g*^ 54' N^ long, 113' 1/ W. The 
noriii-easi trades h^d now left u^, ^nd we tod ihe usual variable 
wind^, which prevail near the hue, together with wme rain. So 
long as we were in these latitudes^ we had but Utde rest in our 
wacch on deck at night, for, as the winds were lighi and -variable* 
and we could not lose a breaih* we were all the watch bracing the 
yards, and taking in and making soil, and '^humbugging'* with our 
fiying kites. A htile puS of wind on the larboard quarter, and then 
— 'larboard fore braces!" and sttidding-booms were rigged out, 
studdlng-s^h set alow and aloft, the yardji trimtned, and jibs and 
spanker in; when it would come as cakn as a duck-pond, and the 
man at the wheel stand with the palm of his hand up, feeling for 
the svind. "Keep her off a Lttlel" "All aback forward, sir!" cries a 
man from ihe forecastle. Down go the braces again* in come the 
stud ding- SSI Is all in a mess, which half dn hour won't set right; 
yard^ braced sharp up; and she's on the surboard tack> clo^ hauled. 
The studding-sails must now be cleared away, and set up in the 
tops, and on the booms. By the time this is done, and you are 
looking out for a soft plank for a nap,— "Lay aft here, and square 
in the head yards!" and the studding-saiU are all set again on the 
starboard side. So it goes until it is eight belh, — call the warch, — 
heave the log, — relieve the wheel, and go below the larboard watch. 

Surtilay. May 22d. Lat. 5° 14' N., bng. 166'^ 45' W. We were 
now a fortnight out, and within five degrees of the Une, to which 

round ihc kid. if a pinicLlarly ba(I (^ece u foumJ. oiv of (bem uko It up, and 

"Old ]iar«' old liDfwf what brought ^'Oii ben?'' 
— -"Prom Sacanp to Pordand pkcr 
I've carled alvnc ihLs zwaivf 4 y«ar: 
Til!, kiMry] by blows ^o& »re abu^e, 
They lalTcd tuc dawn For oJari' utc 
Ihe uilcra the/ do mc d^pl^^ 
They turn mp ovrr and damn my eya: 
Cut olf my Enca[> and pick mv bojw}. 
Aod ijiidi ihe rest lo Davy juoci," 

There u a ilory cuirciH imorg iCHncn, dial a brtMcalei was convitTcJ. if Bution, 
o£ having »!d old hone far jhip'i itora, Inslcad of be*!, and had b«n i*ntorK«l to 
be cochDcd ID jiilp unuE he ibould cii the whcl? oi A\ and ihat hp » now l>'jng in 
BoiEDii jaiL- I ha** h**vd tha itory often, on board olhfr vcHcli beside [hnic ai Ql*r 
ovt'fL rutiQD- It ii »ry gaxenWy believHp jrd it a!wayi hishEy axnmrnd^d* a» > 
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two dayso[ good breeze would lake u£; but we had, for the most 

vhat sailors call "an Irishman's hurricane^ — fight up and dowa/' 
This day it rained nearly nil day, and t>cLng Sunday, and nothing to 
do, we stopped up the scuppers and filled the decks widi rain water, 
2nd bringing all our clothes on deck, had a grand wash, fore and 
aft. When this was through, we stripped to our drawers, and 
taking pieces nf soap and strips of canvas for towels, we turned-to 
and soapedf washed, and scrubbed one another down, to gel oil, as 
we said^ the California dust; for the common wash in salt water, 
which is all Jack can getj being on an allowance of fresh, had little 
efficacy, and was more for taste than utility. The captain was below 
all the afternoon, 3nd we had something nearer 10 a Saturnalia than 
anything we had yet seen; for the mate came into the scuppers^ 
with a couple oE boys to scrub him, and got into a battle with 
them in heaving water. By unplugging the holes, we let the soap- 
suds oH the decks, and in a short time bad a new supply of rain 
water, in which we had a grand rinang. It was surprising to see 
how much soap and fresh water did for the comple-tions of many 
vi us; how much of what we supposed to be lan and sea-blacking, 
we got rid of» The next day, the sun rising clear, the ship was 
covered, fore and aft, with clothes of all sorts, hanging out to dry. 

As we approached the line, the wind became more easterly, and 
the weather clearer, and in twenty days from San Diego, — 

Saturday, May 281A, at about three P. M., with a fine breeze from 
the east-south'cast, we crossed the equator. In twenty-four hours 
after crossing the line, which was very unusual, we cook the regular 
south-cast trades- These winds come a litde from the eastward of 
Eouth-east, and, with us, they blew directly from the east-south-east, 
which was fortunate for us, for our course was south-by- west, and 
we could thus go one point free. The yards were braced so that 
every sail drew, from the spanker to the fiying-jib; and the upper 
yards being squared in a litde, the fore and main cop-gallant 
studding-sails were set, and just drew handsomely. For twelve 
days this breeze blew steadily, not varying a point, and just so fresh 
that we could carry our royals; and, during the whole time, we 
hardly started a brace. Such progress did we make^ that ai the end 
of seven days from the time we took tlie breeze, on 
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Sunday, June ph. we were in lac. 19*^ 19' S^ and long. 118^ 01' W^ 
having made twelve hundred miles in seven days, very nearly upon 
3 Caught bowline. Our gc«d ship was getting to be herself again, 
had increased her rate of sailing more than one-ihird since leaving 
San Diego. The crew ceased complaining of her, and ihe officers 
hove the log every two hours with evident satisfaction. This was 
glorious sailing. A steady breeze; the Light trade-wind clouds over 
our heads; the incomparable temperature o£ the Pacific^ — neither 
hoc nor cold; a clear sun every day, and clear moon and stars each 
nighi; and new constellations rising in the south, and the familiar 
ones sinking in the north, as we went on our course, — »**siemming 
nighdy toward the pole." Already we had sunk the north star and 
the Great Bear in the noithern horizon, and dl hands leaked out 
sharp to the southward for the McLgcllan Clouds^ which, each 
succeeding night, we expected to make- ''The nexc lime we see 
[he north star/' said one, "we shall be standing to the northward, 
the other side of the Horn." This was true enough, and no doubt 
it would be a welcome sightj for sailors say that in coming home 
from round Cape Horn, and the Cape of Good Hope, die north star 
is the f^TSt land you make. 

These trades were the same chat, in che passage out in the Pilgrim, 
lasted nearly all the way from Juan Fernandez to the line; blowing 
steadily on our starboard quarter for three weeks, without our 
starting a brace, or even brailing down the skysarls. Though we 
had now the same wind, and were in the same latitude with the 
Pilgrim on her passage out, yet we were nearly twelve hundred 
miles to the wescw;ird of her course; for the captain^ depending 
upon the strong south-west winds which prevail in high southern 
latitudes during the winter months, took the full advantage of the 
tiadesj and stood well to the westward, so far that we passed 
within about two hundred miles of Ducie's Island 

It was this weather and sailing that brought to my mind a little 
incident that occurred on board the Pilgrim, while we were in the 
same latitude. We were going along at a great rate, dead before the 
wind, with s[udding-sails out on both side^ alow and aloft, on a 
dark night, just after niidnighl, and everything was as still as the 
grave, except the waging of the water by the vessel's side; for, 
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beiag before the wind, vnih a unooch xa, ibe litik bng, covered 
wtdi caiiv^j, was doing great bimncss, wiih very LttJc noise. The 
other watch W3£ below, and aU our waich, except myself and the 
nun at the wheel were ulecp under the lee ot ihe boat. The s«con<J 
mate, who came out before the mast, and was dways very ihci^ 
wrth Die, had been holding 3 yam with tne, and just gone aft to 
hjf place on the quaner-d^cl^. and 1 h^d resumed my usual walk 
to and from [he windi.its-end^ when, ^suddenly, we beard a loud 
scream coming from ahead, apparendy direaLy from tmder the 
bows. The darkness* and complete sCiUness of the night, and die 
solitude of the ocean, gave 10 the sound a dreadful and almost 
tupernaiural effect. 1 stood perfectly still, and my heart heat quick. 
The (ound woke up the rest of the watch, who stood looking at one 
another. "^What, in the n:!me of God, is ihat ?** said the second mate, 
coming slowly forward. The Urst thought T had was, that it might 
be a boati with the crew of some wrecked vessel, or perhaps the 
boat of some whdcship, out over nighi, and we had run them down 
la the darknciis. Another scream, hut less Joud than the first. This 
started us, and we run forward, and k>oked over the bows, and over 
the sides, to leeward, but nothing was to be seen or heard. What 
was 10 be done. Call the capcaJn, and heave the ship aback? Just 
at this moment, in crossing the forecarfle, one of the men saw a 
hght below, and looking down the scuttle, saw the watch all out 
of their berthSf and afoul of one poor fellow^ dragging him out 
of his berth, and shaking Kim, to wake Kim out of a nightmare. 
They had been waked out of iheir sleep, and as much alarmed at 
the scream as we werc» and were hesitating whether to come on 
deck, when the second sound, coming direcdy from one of iKc 
berths, revealed the cause of the alarm. The fellow got a good 
shaking for the trouble he had given- Wc made a |oke of the 
matter and we could well laugh, for our minds were not a litde 
relieved by its ridiculous termination. 

We were now close upon the southern tropical line, and, with 
so fine a breeze, were daily leaving the sun behind us, and drawing 
nearer to Cape Horn, for which it behoved us to make every 
preparation. Our rig^ng was all examined and overhauled, and 
mended, or replaced with new, where it was necessary: new and 
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Strong bobsuys fitted in the place of ihe chain ones, which were 
worn out; the sprilsaif yard and marLngaie guys and back-ropes 
set well taught; bran new fore and main braces rove; top-gallant 
sheels, and wheel-ropes, made of green hide, laid up in the form of 
rope, were stretched and fitted; and new top-uil clewlines, etc, 
rove; new fore-topmasi baclc-^iays fitted; and other preparations 
made, in good season, ihat die ropes might have time 10 stretch 
and become fimber before we got Info cold weather. 

Sunday. }unc 12th. Lat. 26=^ 04' S, 116" 31' W. We had now 
lost the regular trades^ and had the winds variable, principjlly from 
the westward, and kept on, in a southerly course^ sailing very nearly 
upon a meridim, and at [he end of the week, 

Sundcy. }iinf i^h, were in lat. 34" 15' S., and loog> 116'^ 38' W. 



CHAPTER XXXI 

Prospects — First Touch of Cape Horn — Icgbekcs — TeMPt*- 
AVCE Ships — Lyino-up — Ice — DiFFicuLTif on BoAttc — 
Chance of Course — Sthaits of Magellan 

THERK DOW began Eo be a decided didnge in tbe appeir^nce 
of things. The days became shorter and shorter; the sun 
running lower in In course each day, and giving less and 
less heat; and the nighu so cold as to prevent our sleeping on deck; 
the Magdbn Clouds ia sight, of a clear night; the skies looking 
cold and angry^ and, at times, a long, heavy, ugly sea, setting tn 
fiom the somhward, told us what we weie comiiig lo- Scill, how- 
ever, we had a fine^ strong breeze, and kcpi on our wayi under as 
much sail as our ship would bear. Toward the middle of the week, 
the wind hauled to the southward, which brought us upon a taught 
bowline, made the ship meet, nearly head on, the heavy sv^ell 
which rolled from that direction- and there was something not at 
all encouraging in ihe manner in which she mei it. Being so deep 
and heavy, she wanted the buoyancy which should have carried her 
over the seas, and she dropped heavily into them, the water washing 
over the decks; and every now and then, when an unusually large 
sea met her fairly upon the bows, she struck it wiih a sound as 
d«id and heavy as thai with which a sledge-hammer falls upon the 
pile, and took the whole of it in upon the forecastle, and rising, 
carried it aft in the scuppers, washing the rigging o(i the pins, and 
carrying along with it everything which was loose on deck- She 
had been acting in this way all of our forenoon watch below; as 
we could tell by the washing of the water over our heads, and the 
heavy breaking of the seas against her bows, (with a sound as 
though she were striking against a rock.) only the thickness of the 
plank from our heads, as we lay in our berths, which are direcdy 
against the bows. At eight bells, the watch was called, and we came 
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on deck, one hi.nd going afT 10 lake the wheel, and another going 
10 the galley 10 get the grub for dinner. 1 stood on the forecastle, 
looking at the seas^ which were rolling high, as far as the eye could 
reach, their tops white with foam, and the body of them of a deep 
indigo blue, refleciirg the bright rays of the suti. Our ship rose 
slowly over a few of the largest of tlftm, uotU one immense feliow 
came rolling on, threatening to cover her, and which I was sailor 
enough 10 know, by "the feeling of her" under my feel, she would 
not rise over. 1 sprang upon ihc knighl-headi, and seizing hold o£ 
the forc-siay with my hands, drew myself upon it. My feet were 
just off the stanchion, when she struck fairly into the middle of the 
sea, and it washed her fore and aft, burying her in the water. As 
soon as she rose out of it, I looked aft, and everything forward of 
the main-mast, except the long'boat, which was griped and double- 
lashed down to the ring-bolts, was swept off clear. The galley, the 
pig-sty, the hen-coop, and a large sheep-pen which had been built 
upon the forehatch, were all gone, in the twinkling of an eye- 
leaving the deck as clean as a chin new-reaped — and not a slick left, 
to show where they had stood. In the scuppers lay the galley, bottom 
up, and a few boards floating about, the wreck of the sheep-pen, — 
and half a dozen miserable sheep floating among ihem, wet through, 
and not a little frightened at the sudden change that had come upon 
them. As soon as the sea had washed by, all hands sprung out of 
the forecastle 10 see what had become of the ship and in a few mo- 
ments the cook and old Bill crawled out from under the galley, 
where ihej' had been lying in the water, nearly smothered, with the 
galley over them. Fortunately, it rested against the bulwarks, or 
it would have broken some of their bones. When ihc water ran 
oJ^, we picked the sheep up, and put them in the long-boat, got the 
galley back in its place^ and set things a httle to rights; but, had not 
our ship had uncommonly high bulwarks and rail, everything must 
have been washed overboard, not excepting Old Bill and the cook- 
Bill had been standing al die galley-door, with the kid of beef in 
his hand for the forecastle mess, when, away he went, kid, beef, and 
all. He held on to the kid till the last, like a good fellow, but the 
beef was gone, and when the water had run oQ^ we saw it lying 
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high and dry, like a rock M low tide — nothing could hun that. We 
[ook the lo&s of our beef ver^ enulv, coTuoliri^ ounAvfs with the 
recollenioa [hat the cabin had more to \ox than ^e; and chiicklcd 
not a Lttle 2I xcing the remains of the chicken-pic aod pan-cakca 
floating la the scuppers. '^This will never do!** was whit some sud* 
and every one felt. Here ^ve %^ere, not yet within a thousand nules 
of the btitude of Cape Horn, and our decks swept by a £ea not ooe 
half so high as we must eipea 10 find there. Some blamed (he 
captain for loading his skip so deep^ when he knfw what he must 
expect; while others said that die wind was always southwest, oQ 
the CapCt in the winter; and that, running before tC, we should not 
mind the seas so much. When we ^t down into the forecastle^ Old 
Billt who was somewhat of a croaker,— having met with a great 
nuny acddencs at sea — said that if that was the way &he was going 
Eo aa^ we might as well make our wills, and balance the hoolu at 
Doce, and put on a dean shin, " *Vaat iherc^ you bloody old owll 
YouVe always hanging out blue Lights! You're frightened by the 
ducking you got in the scuppers, and caaH take a joke! What s the 
life in being always on the look-out for Ebvy Jones?' 'Stand byl** 
says another, ''and we'll ger aa afieraoon watch below, by dhi* 
scrape;" but tn this they were disappoiDted, for at two bells, aU 
hands were called and set lo work, getting bshiogs upon everything 
on dnk; and the captain talked of sending down the long top- 
gallant masts; but, as the sea went down toward night, and the wind 
hauled abeam, we left them standings and set the saidding-saiis. 

The next day, all hands were lumed-io upon unbending the old 
sails, and getting up the new ones; for a ship, unlike people on 
shore^ puts on her bc&t suit in bad weather. The old sails were sent 
down, and three rcw topsails, and new fore and main courses, jib, 
and fore-topmast staysail^ which were mode on the coast» and never 
bad been used, were bent, wiih a complete set of new earings, 10- 
bands and reef-points; and reef-tackles were rove Eo the coursesj and 
&pilUng-line5 to the top-saiU. These* with new braces and clewlines, 
fore and aft, gave us a good suit of running rigging. 

The wind continued westerly, and the weather and sea less rough 
since the day on which we shipped the heavy sea, and we were 
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making great progress uader staddiDg-^aib, with our light sails all 
set, keeping a Ltde to the eastward of south; for the captain, de- 
pendiag upon westerly winds ofl the Cape, had kepi so far to the 
wesiward, thai though we were wi(hin about five hundred miles 
of the latiiude of Cape Horn, we were nearly seventeen hundred 
miles to the westward of It. Through the re^i of the week, we 
continued on with a fair wind, gradually, as we got more to the 
southward, keeping a more easterly course, and bringing the wind 
on our larboard tjuaner, until— 

Sunday, Jtinr 26th, when, having a fine, c!ear day, the captain 
got a lunar ohservauon, a3 well as his meridian altitude, which made 
us in lat. 47° go' S., long* 113° 49' W.; Cape Horn bearing, accord- 
ing to my calculation, E, S. £. Yj £.1 and distant eighteen hundred 
miles. 

Monday, June ayth. Duriag the first pari o£ this day, the wind 
continued fair^ and, as we were going before it, it did not feel very 
cold, so that we kept at work on deck, in our conuBGn clothes and 
round jackets- Our waich had an afternoon watch below, for the 
first time since leaving Sao Diego, and having inquired of the third 
mate what the latitude was at noon, and made our usual guesses 
as to the time she would need, to be up with the Horn, we turned- 
in, for a nap. We were sleeping away "at ihe rates of knots," when 
three knocks on the scuttle, and *^A11 hands ahoyT' started us from 
our berths. What could be the matter? It did not appear to be 
blowing hard, and looking tip through the scutUe, we could see 
chat it was a clear day, overhead; yet the watch were taking in sail. 
We thought diere must be a sail in si^t, and th:)t we were iibout 
10 heave-to and speak her- and were just congratulating ourselves 
upon Jt — for we had seen neither sail nor land since we had left 
port— when we heard the mate's voice on deck, (he turned-in "all 
standing," and was always on deck the moment he was called,) 
sin^og out to the men who were taking in the studdJng-sailS} and 
asking where his watch were. We did not wait for a second call, 
but tuinhled up the ladder; and there^ on ihe starboard bow, was a 
bank of mist, covering sea and sky, and driving direaly for us, 1 
had seen the same before, in my passage round in the Pilgrim, and 
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knew whjt it meant, sad that there wai no time 10 be lost. We hat 
nothing on but thin clothes, yet Uiere vas not a moment lo spare, 
And at it we went. 

The boys of the other wiich were in the tops, taking in the lop- 
gallani studding-saiU, and the lower and topnuAt studding-sails 
were coming down by the run. It was nothing but "haul down and 
clew up," until wc got all the studding-saiU in, and the royals, 
dyingjib, and mizen lop-gall^nt ^ furi«d, and the ship kept oS 
2 little, to take the Ufuall. The fore and main top-gallant tails were 
s!iU on her, for the "old man" did not mean to be frightened in 
hvoati daylight, and was determined to carry sail till the bst minute. 
We all stood waiting for its coming, when the first blast showed us 
that it was not he trifled with. Rain* ^eci, snow, and wind] enough 
to take our breath from u£, and make the toughest turn his back 
to windward! The ship lay nearly over on her beam-ends; the spars 
and rigging snapped and cracked; and her top-gallant masts bent 
like whip-sticks. "Clew up the Core and main lop-galtant sailsl*' 
shouted the captain, and all hands si^ang to the clewlines. The 
decks were standing nearly at an angle of forty-five degrees, and 
the ship going like a mad steed through the water, the whole for- 
ward part of her in a smother of foam. The halyards were let go 
and ihe yard clewed down, and the sheets started, and in a few 
minutes the sails smothered and kept in by clewJines and bunilines- 
— "Furl "em, sir?" aaked the mate. — '*Let go the topsail halyards, 
fore and afiT' shouted the captain, in answer, at the top of his voice. 
Down came the topsail yards, the reef-iackles were manned and 
hauled out, and we climbed up to windward, and sprang into the 
weather rigging. The violence of the wind, and the hail and sleet, 
driving nearly horizontally across the ocean, seemed actually to pin 
us down to the rigging. It was hard work making head against 
them. One after another, we got out upon the yards. And here wc 
had work to do; for our new sails, which had hardly been bent long 
enough to get the starch out of ihem, were as stiff as boards, and 
the new earings and reef-pc«nts, sLi(Iened with the sleet, knotted 
like pieces of iron wire. Having only our round jackets and straw 
hats on, we were soon wet through, and lI was every moment grow- 
ing colder. Our hands were soon stiffened and numbed, which, 
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addei) Eo ihe Bigness of eveiyihing else, kept us a gtxxJ while on 
the yard. After we had got the sail hauled upon the yard, we had 
to wait a long time for ihe weather earing to be parsed; but there 
was no fault to be found, for French John was at the earing, antJ 
a better sailor never laid out on a y^rd; sq we leaned over the yard, 
and beat our hands upon the sail to keep them from freezing- At 
length the word came — "Haul out to leeward," — and we seized the 
reef'poin;^ and hauled tlie band taught for the lee earing. "Taughl 
band— Knot away," and we got the first reef fast, and were just 
going to lay down, when — "Two reefs — two reefs!" shouted the 
mate, and we had a second reef to take, in the £anie way. When this 
was fast, we laid down on deck, manned the halyards to leeward, 
nearly up to our knees in water, set the topsail, and then laid aloft on 
the main topsail y^rdt and reefed that sail in the same manner; for, 
as 1 have before stated, we were a good deal reduced in numbers, 
and} to make it worse, the carpenter^ only two days before, cue hi6 
leg with an axe, so th:it he could not go aloft- This weakened us 
so that we could not well manage more than one topsail at a time, 
in such weather a-s ihis, and, of course, our labor was doubled. From 
the main topsail yard, we went upon the main yard, and took a 
reef in the mainsail. No sooner had we got on deck, than — ^*'Lay 
aloft there, mizen-top-men, and close-reef the mizen topsail!*' This 
caDed me; and being nearest to the rigging, 1 got first aloft, and 
out to the weaiher earing, English Ben was on the yard just after 
me, and took the lee earing, and the rest of our gang were soon on 
the yard, and began to fist the sail, when the mate cousideraiely 
sent up the cook and steward, to help us. 1 could now account for the 
long time it took to pass the odier earings, for, to do my best, with 
a strong hand to help me at the dog's ear, I could not get it passed 
umil 1 heard them beginning to complain in the bum. One reef 
after another we took in, until the sail was close-reefed, when we 
went down and hoisted away at the halyards. In the mean time, 
the jib had been furled and the staysail set, and the ship, under 
her reduced sail, had got more upright and was under management; 
but the two top-gallant sails were still hanging in the buntUn&s, 
and slatting arid jerking as though they would rake the masts out 
of her. We gave a look aloft, and knew that our work was not done 
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yet; and, sure enough, do sooner did the male see that we were on 
deck, tkm— "Lay aJofi there, four o£ yoo, and furl the lop-gallaBi 
satis!" This oiIW me again, and iwo of its went aJofi, up xhe fore 
rigging, and iwo mora up the main, upon the ti^>gallant yards. 
The shrouds were now iced over, the sleet having formed a crust 
or cake round all the standing rigging, and on the weather side oi 
the masis and yards. When we got upon the yard, my hands were 
EO numb that I could not h^ve cast o^ the knot of the gaikei to 
have saved my life. We both lay over the yard for a few seconds, 
beating our hands upon the sail, until we staned the blood into our 
fingers' ends, and at the next moment our hands were in a burning 
heal. My companion on the yard was a lad, who came out in 
the ship a weak, puny boy, from one of the Boston schools, — "no 
larger than a spritiail sheet kroi,*' nor "heavier than a paper of lamp- 
black," and "not strong enough to haul a shad off a gridiron " but 
who was now ''as long as a spare topmast, strong enough to kntck 
down an ox, and hearty enough to eat him." We fisted ihe sail 
together, and after sis or eight minutes of bard hauUng and pulling 
and beating down rhe sailj which was as stiH as sheet iron, we man- 
aged to get it furled; and snugly furled it must be, for we knew the 
mate well enough lo be certain that if it got adrift again, we should 
be called up from our watch below, at any hour of the night, to 
furl it. 

! had been on the kxk-out inr a moment to tump below and clap 
on 3 thick jacket and south-wester; hut when we got on deck we 
found that eight bells had been struck, and the other watch gone 
below, so ibat there were two hours of dog watcb for us, and a 
plenty of work lo do. !i had now set in for a steady gale from the 
south-weat; but we were not yei far enough to the southward to 
make a fair wind of it, for we must give Terra del Fuego a wide 
berth. The decks were covered with snow, and there was a con- 
stant driving of sleet. In fact, Cape Horn had set in with good 
earnest. In the midst of aJl this, and before it became dark, we 
had all the studding-sails to make up and stow away^ :^nd then to 
lay aloft; and rig in all the hooms, fore and aft, and coil away the 
tacks, sheets^ and halyards. Tliis was pretty tough work for four or 
five bands, in the face of a gale which almost took us off the yards, 
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and with ropes so sti^ with ite that ii was airaost impossible to bend 
them. I was nearly half an hour out oa the end of the fore yard, 
trying to coil away and slop down the topmast studding-saiL tack 
and lower hdyards, li was after dark when wc got through, and wi 
were not a iitde pleased to h^r four bells struck, which sent us 
below for two hours, and gave us each a pot of hot tea with our 
cold beef and bread, and^ what was better yeu a sitjt of thiclc, dry 
clothing, fitted for the weather, in pUice of our ihiu clothes, which 
were wet through and now frozen stiff. 

This sudden turn, for which we were so htdc prepared, was as 
unacceptable to me as to any of the rest; for I had been troubled 
for several days with a slight tooth-ache, and this cold weather^ and 
wetting and freezing, were not the best things in the world for it. 
I soon found th;it it was getting strong hold, and running over all 
parts of my face; and before the watch was out I went afr to the 
mate, who had charge of the rocdicinc<hc5t, to get something for it. 
But the chest showed Uke the end of a long voyage, for there was 
nothing that would answer but a few drops of laudanum, which 
mu5i he saved for any emergency; so 1 had only to bear the pain as 
well as 1 could. 

When we went on deck at eight bells, it had stopped snowing, 
and there were a few stars out, bur the clouds were still black, and 
it was blowing a steady gale. Just before midnight, 1 went aloft and 
sent down the mizen royal yard, and had the good luck to do it lo 
the satisfaction of ihe male, who said it was done "out of hand and 
ship-shape," The next four houri below were but iii[le relief to me, 
for 1 lay awake in my berth, the whole time, from the pain in my 
face, and heard every bell strike, and, at four oVlock, turned out 
with the watch, feehng httle spirit for the hard duties of the day. 
Bad weather and hard work at sea can be borne up against very 
well, if one only has spirit and health; but there is nothing brings 
a man down, at such a time, like bodily pain and w^nt of sJeep- 
There was, however, loo much to do to allow time 10 think; for the 
gale of yesterday, and the heavy seas we met with a few days before, 
while we had yet ten degrees more southing to make, had con- 
vinced the captain that we had something before us which was not 
to be trilled with, and orders were given to send down the long top- 
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gallaoc masts. The cop-gallanr and roy.il yards were accordingly 
onick, the flying jib-boom rigged in, and the topgallant masts sent 
down on deck^ and all lathed lugciher by ihe side of the long-boaL 
The rigging was then sent down and ccnlcd away below, and every- 
thing Avai made snng aloEt. There was not a sailor in the ship who 
was not rejoiced to see these sticks come down; for, so long as ihe 
yards were aloft, on the least sign of a lull, the top-gallani sails were 
loosed, and ihen we had to furl rhem again in a snow-squal], and 
shin up and down single ropes caked with ice, and send royal yards 
down in the teeth of a gale coming right frona the south pole. It 
was an interesting sight, too, to sec our noble ship, di&manded of all 
her top-hamper of long tapering masts and yards, and boom pointed 
with spear-head, which ornamented her in port; and all that canvas, 
which a few days before had covered her like a cloud, from the 
truck to the water's edge, spreading Far out beyond her hull on either 
«de, now gone; and she, stripped. Like a wresder for the fight. It 
corresponded, too, with the desolate character <ii her situation; — 
alone, as she was, battling with ^lorms, wind, and icej ac this 
extremity of the globe^ and in almost constant night. 

Friday, ftiiy isr. We were now nearly up to the latitude of Cape 
Horn, and having over forty degrees of easting to make, we squared 
away the yards before a scroag westerly gale^ shook a reef out of the 
fore-lopsad, and stood on our way, east-by-souih, with the prospect 
of being up with the Cape in a week or ten days. Aa for myself^ I 
had had no sleep for forty-eight hours; and the wsnt of rest, together 
with constant wet and cold, had increased the swelling, so that my 
face was nearly as large as two, and 1 found it impossible to get my 
mouth open wide enough to eat. In this state, the steward applied 
to the captain for some rice to boil for me, but he only got a— "No! 
d — you! Tell him to eat salt junk and hard bread, hke the rest of 
them." For this, of course, I was much obUged to him, and in trutb 
it was just what I expcaed. However, 1 did not starve, for the 
mate, who was a man as well as a sailor, and had always been a good 
friend to me, smuggled a pan of rice luto the galley, and told the 
cook to boil it for me, and not let the "old man" see It. Had it been 
fine weather, or in port, 1 should have gone below and lain by until 
my face got well; but in such weather as this, and Short-handed as 
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we wereT it was not for me to desert ray posi^ so I kepc on deck> and 
iiood my waccti and did my duty as well as I could. 

Saturday, July 2nd. This day ihe sun rose fair, but it ran loo low 
in the heavens to give any heat» or thaw out our sails and rigging; 
yet ihc sight of it was pleasant; and we had a steady "reef topsail 
breeze" from the westward. The atmosphere^ which had previously 
been clear and cold, for the last few hours grew damp* and had a 
disagreeable, wet chilliness in it; and the man who came from the 
wheel said he heard the captain tell '*the passenger" iliai the iher- 
mometer had fallen several degrees since morning, which he could 
fiot account £or in axiy odier way than by supposing that there must 
be ice near us; chough such a thing had never been heard of in this 
latitude, aC this season o£ the year. At twelve o^clock we went below, 
and had just got through dinner, when the cook put his head down 
the scutde and told us 10 come on deck and see the finest sight that 
we had ever seen. "Where away, cook?" asked the first man who 
was up. ''On the larboard bow/' And there lay, floating in the 
ocean, several miles o£ff an immense, Irregular mass, its cop and 
points covered with snow, and its center of a deep indjgo color. 
This was an iceberg, and of the largest size, as one of our men said 
who had been in the Northern ocean. As far as the eye could reach, 
the sea in every diiectron was of a deep blue color, the waves run- 
ning high and fresh, and sparkling in the light, and in the midst 
lay this immense mountain-island, Us cavities and valleys thrown 
into deep shade, and its points and pinnacles glittering in the sun. 
All hands were soon on deck, looking at it, and admiring in various 
ways its beauty and grandeur. But no description can give any idea 
of the strangeness, splendor, aiid> really, the subUmity, of the sight. 
Its great size;— for it must have been from two to three miles in 
circumference, and several hundred feet in height; — its slow motion, 
as Its base rose and sank in the water, and its high points nodded 
against the clouds; the dashing of the waves upon it, which, break- 
ing high with fnam, lined its base with a white cmsl; and the thun- 
dering sound of the cracking of the mass, and the breaking and 
tumbling down of huge pieces; together with its nearness and ap- 
proachi which added a slight element of fear, — all combined to gjvc 
to it the character of true subUmity. The main body of the mass 
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was, as I have s^d, of qd icdigo color. Its base crusted with frozen 
toam; and as it grew thin and transparent toward the edges and 
top, its color shaded off from a deep blue 10 the whjtene^ o£ snow. 
It seejned to be drifting slowly toward ihe north, so that we kept 
away and avoided it. Ii was in sight all the afternoon; and when 
we got lo leeward of it, the wind died a.way» sa that we lay-to quite 
near it for a greater part of the night. Unfortunately, there wa5 no 
moon, but it was z clear night, and we could pbinly mark the long, 
regidar heaving of the stupendous mass, as its edges moved slowly 
against the stars. Severai times in our watch loud cracks were beard, 
which sounded as though they must have run through the whole 
length of the iceberg, and several pieces fell down with a thundering 
crash> plunging heavily into the £ea. Toward morning, a strong 
breeze sprang up, and we filled away, and \eh it astern, and at day- 
light it was out of sight- The next day, which was 

Sunday^ futy ^d, the breeze condnued strong, the air exceedingly 
chilly, and the thermometer low. In the course of the diy we saw 
several icebergs, of different sizes, but none so near as the one which 
we saw the day before* Some of them* as well as we could judge, at 
the distance at which we were, must have been as large as that. If 
not larger. At noon we were in latitude 55'^ la' souths and supposed 
longitude 8g^ 5' west. Toward night the wind hauled to ihe south- 
ward, and headed us ol? our course a little, and blew a tremendous 
gale; but this we did not mind, as there was no rain nor snow, and 
we were already under close sail. 

Monday, Itily 4t/t. This was "independence day'' in Boston. What 
firing of guns, and ringing of bells, and rejoicings of all sorts^ in 
every part of our country! The ladies (who have not gone down 
to Nahant, for a breath of cool air, and sight of the ocean) walking 
the streets with parasols over their heads, and the dandies in their 
white pantaloons and ^ilW stockings! What quantities of ic&<jcam 
have been eaten* and what quantities of ice brought into the city 
from a distance, and sold out by the lump and the pound! The 
smallest of the islands which we saw to^y ^vould have made the 
fortune of poor Jack, if he had had it In Boston; and 1 dare say he 
would have had no objection to bdng there with it. This, 10 be 
sure, was no plate to keep the fourth of July, To keep ourselves 
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warm, and the ship out of tbe ic«, was as much as we could do. Yet 
DO one forgot the day; and mauy ware the wishes, and conjeciures, 
and comparisons, both serious and ludicrous, which were made 
among all hands. The sun shone bright as long as it was up, ordy 
that a 3cud of black clouds was ever and aoon driviag across it. At 
noon we were in lai, 54^ 27' S, and long. 85° 5' W^ having made 
a good deal of easting, bu: having lost in our latitude by the heading 
of the wind. Between daylight and darlc — that is, between nine 
o'clock and three — we saw ihiny-four ice islands, of various sizes; 
some UD bigger than the bull oE our vessel, and others apparendy 
nearly as large as the one that we first saw; though, ss we went on, 
the islands became smaller and more numerous; and, at sundown of 
this day, a man at the mast-head saw large fields of floating ice tailed 
"field-ice" at the south-east. This kind of ice is much more dangerous 
than the large islands, for ihose can be seen al a distante^ and kept 
away from; but the ficld-ice, floating in great quancitie^ and cover- 
jng the ocean for miles and miles, in pieces of evei7 size— large, flat, 
and broken cakes, with here and there an island rising twenty and 
thirty feet, and as large as the ship's hull;— this, it is very diflicult 
to sheer clear of. A constant look-out was necessary; for any of 
these pieces, coming with the heave of the sea, were large enough 
CO have knocked a hole in the ship, and that would have been the 
end of us; for no boat (even if we could have got one out) could 
have lived in such a sea; and no man could have hvcd in a boat in 
such \veather. To make our condition still worse, the wind came 
out due ea^t. jusc after sundown, and it blew a gale dead ahead^ 
with hail and sleet, and a thick fog, so thai we could not see half 
the length of the ship. Our chief reliance, the prevaiLng westerly 
galesj was thus cut oH; and here we were, nearly seven hundred 
miles to the westward of the Cape, with a gale dead from the easi- 
wardf :ind che weather so thick that we could not see the ice with 
which we were surrounded, until it was direcdy tinder our bows. 
At four, P. M. (it was then quite darL) all hands were called, and 
sent aloft in a violent squall of hail and rain, to take in s^h We 
liad now all got on our *'Capc Horn rig"^-thick boots, south-westers 
coming down over our neck and ears, thick trowsers and jackets, 
and some with oilxloth suits over all. Mittens, too, we wore on 
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deck, but it would not do to go aloft with them on, for it was imT 
possible lo work with them, and, beirg wet and stifT, they might 
let a man sLp overboard, for all the hold he could get upon a mpe; 
SO, wc were obliged to work with bare hands, which, as well a* 
our faces, were often cut w^th the had-atones, which fell thick and 
large> Our ship was tiow all cased with ice,— hull, spars, and stand- 
ing rigging; — and the running tigging so stilf that we could hardly 
bend it so as to belay it, or, stilL wcr&e, take a knoc with it; and the 
uils nearly as stiff as sheet iron. One at a time, (for it was a long 
piece of work and required many hands,) we furled the couises. 
mizen topsail, and tore-topmast staysail, and close-reefed the fore and 
main topsails, and hove the ship to under the fore, with the main 
hauled up by the clewlines and bundinesT and ready to be sheeted 
home, if we found it necessary to make sail to get to windward of 
an ice island. A regular look-out was then set, and kepi by each 
watch in turn, until the tnorning. it was a tedious and anxious 
night. It blew hard the whole time, and there was an almost con- 
stant driving of either rain, hail, or snow. In addition to this, it was 
"as thick as muck," and the ice was all about us. The captain was 
on deck nearly the whole night, and kept the cook in the galley, 
witli a roaring fire, to make coflec for him, which he took every few 
hours, and once or twice gave a lltde lo his officers; but not a drop 
of anything was there for the crew- The captain, who sleeps all 
the daytime, and comes and goes at night as he chooses, can have 
his brandy and water in the cabin> and his hot coffee at the galley: 
while Jack, who has to stand through everything, and work in wet 
and cold, can have nothing to wet his Lps or warm his stomach. 
This was a "temperance ship," and, Uke too many such ships, the 
temperance was all in the forecastle. The sailor, who only takes his 
one glass as it is dealt out to him, is in danger of being drunk; while 
the captain, who has all under his h^nd, and can drink as much as 
he chooses, and upon whose self-possession and cool judgment the 
Lves of all depend, may be trusted with any amount, to drink at 
his will. Sailofs will never be convinced that rum Is a dangerous 
thing, by taking it away from them, and giving it to the oHicers; 
nor that, that temperance is their friend, which takes from them 
what they have always had, and ^ves Uiem nothing in the place of 
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i[- By seeing it allowed 10 their officers, they will not be coDvinced 
that it is taken from them for their good; aad by receiving nothing 
in its place^ they will not believe that it is done in kindness. On the 
contrary, many of them look upon the change as a new instrumen: 
of tyranny. Not chat they prefer mm, 1 never knew a sailor, in my 
life, who wotiTd not prefer a pot of hot coffee or chocolace, in a cold 
right, to all the rum afloai> They all say that rum only warms them 
for 3. time; yet, if ihcy can get nothing better, they will nniss what 
they have lost. The momentary warmth and glow from drinking it^ 
the break and change which Js made in a long, dreary watch by 
the mere calling all hand* aft and serving of it out; and the simply 
having some event to look forward 10, and to talk about; give it an 
importance and a use which no one can appreciate who has not 
stood his watch before the mast- On my passage round Cape Horn 
before, the vessel that I was in was not under temperance articles, 
and grog was served out every middle and morning watch, and after 
every reefvng of tops^ih; and though I had never drank rum before, 
and never intend to again, T took my allowance then at the capstan, 
as the rest did, merely for the momentary warmth it gave the sys- 
tem, and the change in our feelings and aspea of our duties on the 
watch. At the same time, as I have slated, there was not a man on 
board who would not have pitched the rum to the dogs, (I have 
heard them say so, a dozen times) for a pot of coffee or chocolate; 
or even for our common beverage— "water bewiiched^ and lea be- 
grudged/ as it was.' The temperance reform is the best thing that 
tver was undertaken for the sailor; but when the grog is taken from 
him, Tie ought to have something \n its place. As it is now, in most 
vessels, it is a mere saving to the owners; and this accounts for the 
sudden increase of temperance ships, which surprised even the best 
friends of the cause. If every merchant, when he struck grog from 
the list of ihe expenses of his ship» had been obUged to substitute as 
much coffee, or chocolate, as would give each man a pot-full when 

'The propurtiDnt ni [he in^irEdicjiTi gf the ica (hill wai made £cr m (and uun, 
ti I have bctorc italecL) v/ai a Javorable »pHiinrt] of Americui merchantmen) wcrc, 
■ pihl dE (Gi, and a pint ahd a half of molasxi, la abom thcee gaMom oE water. 
ThcK ate ill boiled down tn^vther in ihe "coppen." and belorc fcrvug it out, the 
tn™ u ibned up with j iticlc, 10 m To giit eich wnaa hu £au ihnfe oi iweeteniiig 
and tea-lnvn- The rp» for xhc Ci\»D u, o£ counCt made in the uiuai way, in i 
tb-pot, ud drank with lUgar. 
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he came ofT the topsail yard, on a stormy night; — 1 fear Jack might 
have gone to ruin on die old road.' 

But this is not doubling Cape Horn. Eight hours of the night, 
our waich was on deck^ and during the whole of that time we kept 
a bright lookout: one man on each bow^ another in the bunt of die 
fore yard, the third mate on the scuttle, one on each quarter, and 
a man alwaj-s standing by the wheel. The chief male was every- 
where, and commanded the ship when the captain was below. 
When a large piece of ice was seen in our way, or drifting near us, 
the word was passed along, and the ship's head turned one way 
and another; and sometimes the yard& squared or braced up- There 
was liitJe else to do than to look out; and we had the sharpest eyes 
in the ship on the forecastle. The only variety was rhe monotonous 
voice of the look-out forward — "Another island!" — *'ke ahead!" — 
"Ice on the lee bowI'-'Hard up the helm! *— "Keep her off a Uttkl" 
— -Stead-yf* 

In the meantime, tlie wet and cold had brought my face into such 
ft state that I could neither eat nor sleep; and though I stood it out 
all nighty yet, when it became light, 1 was in such a sraie, Thar all 
hands told me I must go below, and be-by for a day or [wo, or I 
should be laid up for a long time, and perhaps have the lock-jaw. 
When the watch was changed I went inio the steerage, and took 
of! my hat and comforter, and showed my face to the mate, who 
told me to go below at once, and stay in my berth until the swelhng 
went down, and gave the cook orders to make a poultice for me, and 
said he would spe^k to the cjptain. 

r went below and turned-in, covering myself over with blatikcts 
and jackets, and lay in my berth nearly twenty-four hours* half 
asleep and half awake, stupid, from the dull pain. I heard the watch 
called, and the men going up and down, and sometimes a ix«se on 

'1 do Dot wub these remarks, so far u tbey relate \a ihc saving of enpenx m ihc 
uutfil, to be applied to Ihc owjxrt ot our ihip, for the ivju AUppEun] ^rli an abun- 
doDcD at (Eorct, of the bett kind thai arc givrn ta Huncn; thougb the tlupeutOe of 
them 11 nHOkanl^ lefl Ed ibe faplaio. fodHd. w high wn the rcpuubon ot "the 
rrapld>'^~ amoni: tnen and offi»r^, for th« chariclFf aod ouciiT nf thunr v^uek, and 
ter thar liheraliiy rn fonduc[ine their ^aya^n. ihai when it was known thai they 
b^d a ship fiuioij uut for a laua vu^^e^l iad [bai haadi were [o be thipped n a 
ccrujn iktne. — a half hour befoi« ihe unic. a one ul ihi.' trcw u)]d mc, numbrrs of 
i^iluri wcic jtLxring duiwa (he whari, hup[;iji^ uvcr thi: twrii:]), likr AlkLs i>L ^hpcp. 
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deck, and a cry of '*ice," bui I gavp lilile attention lo anything. At 
ihe end of iwenry'four hours the pain went down^ aad I had a long 
sleep, which brought me back to my proper slate; yet my face was 
$0 swollen 3Dd tender, chat I was obliged co keep to my berth for two 
or three days long^. During the two days I had been below, the 
weather was much the same that it had been, head winds, and snow 
and rain; or, if the wind came fair, coo foggy, and the ice too thick, 
to run. At the end of the third day Lhe ice was very thick; a com- 
plete fog-bank covered the ship. Ii blew a tremendous gale from the 
eastward, with sleet and snow, and there was every promise o£ a 
dangerous and fatiguing night. At dark, the captain called all hands 
aft, and told them that not a man was to leave the deck that night; 
that the ship was in the greatest danger; any cake of ice might knocl: 
a hole in her, or she might niti on an island and go to pieces. Nn 
one could tell whether she would be a ship the next morning- The 
look^JUEs were then set, and every man was put in his station* When 
1 heard what was the state of things, I began to put on my clothes 
to stand it out with the rest of them, when the mate came below, 
and looking at my face, ordered me back to my berth, saying th;it 
if we went down, we should ail go down together, but if I went on 
deck I might lay myself up for life. This was the first word I bafl 
heard from aft; for the captain had done nothing, nor inquired how 
I was, since I went below. 

In obedience to the mate's orders, I went back to my berth; but 
3 more miserable night I never wish to spend. I never felt the curse 
of sickness so keenly in my life. If T could only have been on deck 
with the rest, where somethmg was to be done, and seen, and heard; 
where there were fellow-beings for companions in duty and danger 
— but LO be cooped up alone in a black hole, in equal danger, but 
without the power to do, was the hardest trial. Several times, in 
the course of the night, I got up, determined to go on deck; but the 
silence which showed that there was nothing dning, and the knowl- 
edge that 1 might make myself seriously ill, for nothing, kept nie 
back. It was not easy to sleep, lying, as I did» with my head 
directly against the bows, which might be dashed in by an island of 
ice, brought down by tlie very next sea that struck her. This was 
the only time 1 had been ill since I left Boston, and it was the worst 
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time it could have liappened. I felt almosc wilHng to bear the phguet 
o£ Egypt for the rest of the voyage, if I could bui be welj and strong 
for chat one mght. Yet it was a dreadful night for those on deck. 
A watch of eighteen hour^ with wet, and cold, and constant anxiety^ 
nearly wore them out; and when they came below at nine o'clock 
for breakfast, they almost dropped asleep on their chests, and sotXM 
of them were so stiif that they could with difikuky sit down. Not 
a diop of aoything had been givco them djiriug the whole timei 
(though the captain, as on the night thst 1 was on deck, had his 
coffee every four hours,) eitccpt that the mate stole a poif ul of coflee 
for two men to drink behind the galley, while he kept a look-out for 
the captain. Every innn had his station, and was not alkjwed to 
leave it; and nothing happened 10 break the monotony of the night, 
except once setting the main topsails to run clear of a large island 
to leeward, which they were drifting fast upon- Some of the boy* 
got so sleepy and stupefied, that they actually fell asleep at their 
posts; and the young third mate, whose station was the exposed 
one of standing on the fore scuttle, was so stiff, when he was re- 
lieved, that he could not bend his knees to get down. By a constant 
look-out, and a quick shifting of the helm, as the islands and pieces 
can:ie in sight, the ship went clear of everything but a few small 
pieces, though dayLght showed the ocean covered for miles. At 
daybreak it fell a dead calm, and with the guQj the fog cleared a 
Uttle, and a breeze sprung up from the westward, which soon grew 
into a gale. We had now a fair wind, daylight, and comparatively 
dear weather; yet, to the surprise of every one, the ship continued 
hove-to. Why docs not he runi* What is the captain about? was 
asked by every one; and from questions, it soon grew into com- 
plaints and murmurings. When the dayUght was so short, it was too 
bad to lose it, and a fair wind, too, which every one had been pray- 
ing for. As hour followed hour, and the captain showed no eign 
of making sail, the crew became impatient, and there was a good 
deal of talking and consultation together, on tlie forecastle. They 
had been beaten out with the exposure and hardship, and impatient 
to get out of it, and this unaccountable delay was more than they 
could bear in quietness, in their excited and restless state. Some 
said that the captain was frightened,— completely cowed, by die 
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dangers snd difficuldes that surrounded us, and was afraid to 
m^e sail; while others said thai in his anxtery and suspense he 
h^d made a free use of brandy and opium, and was unfii for his 
duty. The carpenter, who was an intelligent man, and a thorough 
seaman, and had great influence with the crew, came down into 
the forecasde, and tried to induce the crew to go aft and ask the 
captain why he did not run, or request him, in the name of all 
hands, to make sath This appeared to be a very reasonable request, 
and the crew agreed thai if he did not make sail before noon, they 
would go aft. Noon came> and no &ail was made, A consultation 
was held again, and it was proposed to take the ship from the cap- 
tain and give the command of her to the mate, who had been heard 
to say thai, if he could have his way, the ship would have been half 
the distanceto the Cape before night, — ice or no ice. And so irritated 
and impatient had the crew become, that even this proposition, 
which was open mutiny, punishable with stale prison, was enter- 
tained, and che carpenter went to his berth, leaving it tacitly under- 
stocxl that something serious would be doae, if things remained as 
they were many hours longer. When the carpenter lefi, we talked 
it all over, ao'^ I gave my advice strongly against it. Another of the 
men, too, who had known something of the kind attempted in 
another ship by a crew who were dissatisfied with their captain, 
and which was followed with serious consequences, was opposed 

to it. S J who soon came down, joined us, and we determined 

to have nothing to do with it. By these means, they were soon Induced 
to give it up, for the present, though they said they would not lie 
where they were much longer without knowing the reason. 

The affair remained in this state until four o'clock, when an order 
catne forward for all hands to come aft upon the quarter-deck. In 
about ten minutes they came forward again, and the whole affair 
had been blown. The carpenter, very prematurely* and without 
any authority from the crew, had sounded the mate as to whether 
he would take command of the ship, and intimated an intention to 
displace the captain; axiud the mate, a£ in duty bound, had told the 
whole to the captain, who immediately sent for all hands afL In- 
stead of violent measures, or, at least, an outbreak of quarter-deck 
bravado, threats^ and abuse, which ihey had every reason to expect. 
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fcv be noeived dv cnv m 2 mBacr <|aiBp 
He ttiU ihm »1bc be hid beud, jod nd tkx he Ad HX 
m dicy woM try to do nef mkIi dnf u wn i^uDMed; 
UH UlT had jumirs bem jpod W!%— oMoaifr and kanr dkor 
dM7, afid he had oo faodt id 6ad with ih^a; and «Aed thetn what 
tfacy had to coropbin nf nid thai do oae asold say dut he wai 
do«r to carry oil, (whkii w^ tnie i' nnaiji;) and that, » 
he ■t*"'g*** ii W2I uie and prcficT, he dnU laake aa^ He 
a inr wordi abvat tfaek dotr in tbcir prcacat «^'**^*-> lod khi 
dHn ipfw jfd , orifif that he dkotdd tahe ad Inrthcr notice of the 
matter; hot, at dK nine time, told the c a fpent e r to rccoOeci whoac 
power he vns in, and that if he heard another word from him he 
would have catue u> remetobcr him to the day of bis death. 

Tfau language of dv capUia bad a very good e&a i^oa die crew, 
ackd they returned quiclly lo ihctr dtay. 

For (WO days more the wind blew from the aoudiwaid aad out- 
ward; Of ia the ihort intervals when it wa£ fair, the ice was Voo 
thick to run; yet dw weadi>er w^ not so drodEuUy bad, and the 
crew had wiifh and wjtch. I oill FoiuiDrd in my berth, fatt recon^ 
ering, yei nxW fkx well enough to go ufdy on deck. And 1 ibould 
have been perfecdy useless; for, bom having eaten nothing for 
ncarly a wceki exc^t a little nee, which I forced into my mouth the 
U&I day or two, 1 was as weak as an inf;iiit. To be sick lq a fore- 
caade U mis^able indeed. It is the worst pan of a dog's life; espe- 
cially in bad weather. The forecastle, shut up tight to keep out the 
water jnd cold air; — the watch either ou deck, or asleep in their 
bcnhs; — no one lo speak to;— the pale light ot the angle lamp. 
swinging to and fro from the beam, so dim chat one can scarcely 
see, much less read by it; — the water dropping from the beams and 
carliiiesj and running down the sides; and the forecastle so wet, and 
darki and rheerleu, and «i lumbered up with chests and wet clothes, 
that silting up is worse than lying in the berth! These arc some of 
the evils, Foitiinately, I needed no help from any one, and no niedi- 
cine; and if I had needed help, I don't know where I should have 
found It. Sailors are willing eaough, but it is true, as is often said — 
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No one ships for nurse on bo^ird a vessel. Our merchant ships are 
always uDder-manned, and if one man is lost by sickness, they can- 
not spare another 10 take care of him. A sailor is always presumed 
to he well, ^nd if he's sick, he's a pocr dog. One has to stand his 
wheel, and another hi* lookout, and the Hx>ner he gets on deck 
agaln^ the better. 

Accordingly, as soon as I could possibly go back to my duty, 1 put 
on my thick clothes and boots and sonth-weKter, and made my op- 
pearance on deck. Though I had been but a few days below, yet 
everything looked strangely enough. The ship was cased in ice> — 
decks, sides, masts, yards, and rigging. Two close-reefed top-sails 
were all ibc sail she had on« and every sail and rope was frozen so 
stiff in its place* that it seemed as though it woiJd be impossible to 
start anything. Reduced, too, to her top-ma^ts, she had altogether 
a most forlorn and crippled appearance. The sun had come up 
brightly; the snow was swept off the decks, and ashes thrown upon 
them, so that we could walk, for they had been as slippery as glass. 
It was, of course, 100 cold to carry on any ship's work, and we had 
only to walk the deck and keep ourselves warm- The wind was stiil 
ahead, and the whole ocean^ to the eastwardi covered with islands 
and field-ice. At four bells the order was given to square away the 
yards; and the man who came from the helm said that the captain 
had kept her off to N. N. E. What could ihts mean? Some said 
that he was going (o put into Valparaiso, and winter, and others that 
he was going to run out ot the ice and cross the Pacific, and go 
home round the Cape of Good Hope. Soon, however, it leaked out, 
and we found that we were running for the straits of Magellan- The 
news soon spread through the ship, and all tongues were at work, 
talking about it. No one on board had been through the straits, 
but I had in my chest an account of the passage of the ship A. J, 
Donelson, of New York, through those straits, a few years before. 
The account was given by the captain, and the representation was 
as favorable as possible. It was soon read by every one on board, 
and various opinions pronounced. The determination of our captain 
had at least this good e(!fea; It gave every one something to ihink 
and talk about, made a break in our life, and diverted our minds 
from the monotonous dreariness of the prospect before us. Having 
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mide 2 fair uind of ii, we wi*re going off at :i good me, aod leaving 
the chjclcesi of the ice behind us. Hiis, it leAS., was 5omethii3g, 
Having been long enough below to get my hands well wanned 

and softened, the HrsE handling of the ropes was rather tou^h; but 
a few days hardened them, and aa ioon as 1 got my mouth open 
wide enough to take in a piece of salt beef and bard bread, I vm 
all right again, 

Sunday, July lotA. Lat. 54*^ 10', long. 79° of. This was our posi- 
tion at noon. The sun waa out bright; the Ice was all left behind^ 
and things had quite a cheering appearance. We brought our wet 
pea-jackcis and irowsers on deck, and hung them up in the rigging, 
that the breeze and the tew hour? of sun might dry them a Litde; 
and, by the permission of ihe fook, the galley was nearly filled with 
siockingK and mitiens, hung round to tie dried. Boots, too, were 
brought up; and having got a Utile lar and slush from below, we 
gave them a chick coat- After dinner, all hands were turned-to, to 
get the anchors over the bows> bend on ihe chains, etc. The fish- 
tackle was got up» fish-davit rigged out, and after two or three hours 
of hard and cold work, both the anchors were ready for instant use, 
a couple of kedg« got up, a hawwr coiled away upon the fore-haichj 
and the deep-sea-lead -hue ovcrh^iuled and got ready. Our spirits 
returned with having something to do; and when the lackle was 
manned to bowse the itnchor home, notwithstanding the desolation 
of the scene, we struck up "Cheerily hof" in full chorus. This pleased 
the mate, who rubbed his handi and cried out— "Thai's right, my 
boys; never say die! That sounds like the old crew!" and the cap- 
tain came up, on hearing ttie song, and said 10 the passenger, within 
hearing of the man at the wheel, — ■*That sounds like a lively crew. 
They'll have their song so long as there "re enough left for a chorus!" 

This preparation of the cahle and anchors was for the passage of 
the straits; for, being very crooked, and with a variety of currents, it 
is necessary to come frequently to anchor. This was not, by any 
means, a pleasant prospect, for, of all the work thai a sailor is called 
upon to do in cold weather^ there is none so bad as working the 
groimd'iackle. The heavy chain cables to be hauled and pulled 
about the decks with hare hands; wet hawsers, slip-ropes, and buoy- 
ropes to be hauled aboard, dripping in water, which is running up 
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your sleeves, and freezing; clearing hawse under the bows; getting 
under weigh and conning-io, at all hours of the aighc and day, aad 
a constant look-out for rocks and sands and turns of tidesj—these 
are some of the disagreeables of such a navigation to a common 
sailor. Fair or foul, he wants ID have nothing lo do with the ground- 
lackle between port and port. One uf our hands, too, had unlud^.!]y 
fallen upon a half of an old newspaper which comaincd an account 
of the passage, through the straits, o£ a Boston brig, called, 1 think, 
the Peruvian, in which she lost every cable and anchor she had, got 
aground twice, and arrived at Valparaiso in disEress. This wai set 
off againsr the account of the A. J- Donelsonj and led us to look 
forward with le^s confidence to the pa&sage, especijlly 3e no one on 
board had ever been through, and the capiain h;id no very perfect 
charts. However, we were spared any further experience on the 
point; for the next day, when we must have been near the Cape of 
Pillars, which is the south-west point of the mouth of the straits, a 
gale set in from ihe eastward, with a heavy fog, so ihat we could 
not see half of the ship's length ahead. This, of course, put an end 
to the project, for the present; for a thick fog and a gale blowing 
dead ahead are not the tnost favorable circumstances for the passage 
of difficult and dangerous straits. This weather, too, seemed likely 
to bst for some time, and we could not think of beating about the 
mouth of the straits for a week ot two, waiting for a favorable oppor- 
runity; so we braced up on the larboard laek, put the ship's head 
due south, and struck her o(i for Cape Horn .igain. 



CHAPTER XXXII 



Ice Again — A Beautiful AFrea\ooN-^APE Hokn — "La\d Ho!" 
— Heading for Home 

IN our first attempt to double the Cape, when %ve caire up to 
the Utitude of it, we were nejrly seventeen hundred miles to the 
westward, but, in running for die straits of Magellan, we stood 
so far to the eastward, that we made our second atiempi at a div 
Unce of not more than four or five hundred miles; and we had 
great hopes, by thii means* to run dear of the ice; thinking that 
the easterly gales, which had prevailed for a long time, would have 
driven ii to the westward. With the wind about two points free, 
the yards braced in a little, and two close-reefed topsails and a reefed 
foresail on the ship^ we m:jde great way toward ihe somhward and, 
almost every watch> when we came on deck, the air seemed to grow 
colder, and the sea to run higher* Still, we saw no ice, and had 
great hopes of going clear of it altogether, when, one afternoon, 
about three o'clock, while we were taking a //nta during our watch 
below, "All handsP* was called in a loud and fearful voice. "Tumble 
up here, men! — tumble up! — don't Mop for your clothes — before 
we're upon it T' We sprang out of our berths and hurried upon deck- 
The loud, sharp voice of the captain was heard giving orders, as 
though for life or death, and we ran aft to the braces, not waiting 
to look ahead, for not a moment was to be losr. The helm was 
hard up, the after yards shaking, and the ship in the aa of wearing. 
Slowly, with sti(7 ropes and iced rigging, we swung the yards round, 
everything coming hard, and With a creaking and rending sound, 
hke pulling up a plank which had been frozen into the ice. The ship 
wore round fairly, the yards were steadied, and we stood off on the 
other tack, leaving behind us, direcdy under our larboard quarter, a 
large ice iifland, peering out of ihe mist, and reaching high above our 
tops, while astern; and on cither side of the island, large traas of 
field'ice were dindy seen, heaving and roiling in the sea. We were 
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now sale, and standing lo the northward; but, in a few minutes 
more, had it not been for the sharp look-out of the watch, we should 
have been fairly upon the ice, and left our ship's old bones adnfi in 
the Southern oce^n. After standing to the porihwjrd a few hours, 
we wore ship» and the wind havirg hauled, we srond lo the south- 
ward and eastward. All night long, a bright lookout was kept from 
every pan ct ihe deck; and whenever ice was seen on the one 
bow or the other, the helm was shifted and the yards braced, and 
by quick working of the «hip she was kept clear. The accustomed 
cry of "Ice ahead!" — "Ice on the lee bow!" — "Another island!" in 
ihe same rones, and with the same orders following ihem, seemed 
to bring us directly bjck to our old position of the week before. 
During our watch on deck, which was from twelve lo four, the wind 
came out ahead, with a pelting storm of hail and sleet, and we Uy 
hove-to, under a clo&e-reefed main topsail, the whole watch- During 
the next watch it fell calm, with a drenching rain, unul daybreak, 
when the wind came out lo the westward, and the weather cleared 
up, and showed us the whole ocean, in the course which we should 
have steered, had it not been for the head wind and calm, com- 
pletely blocked up wuh ice. Here then our progress was stopped, 
and we wore ship, and once more stood Co the northward and 
easiwaird; not for the straits ot Magellan, but to make another 
attempt to double the Cape, still farther to the eastward; for the 
capLain was determined to get round if perseverance could da it; 
and the third time^ he said, never failed. 

With a fair wind we soon ran clear of the iield-icei and by noon 
had only the stray islands floating far and near upon the ocean. 
The sun was out bright, the sea of a deep blue, fringed with the 
white foam of the waves which ran high before :i strong south- 
wester; our solitary ship tore on through the wjter, as though glad 
to be out of her con£nemcnt; and the ice islands lay scattered upon 
the ocean here and there, of various sizes and shapes, reflecting the 
bright rays of the sun, and drifting slowly northward before the 
gale, Tt was a contrast to much that we had lately seen, and a spec- 
tacle not only of beauty, but of life; for k required hot little fancy to 
imagine the^ islands to be animate ma»es which had broken loose 
from the "thrilling regions of thick-ribbed ice,*' and were working 
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their wjy, by wind and current, some alone, and seme in fleets, to 
milder climes. No pencil ha^ ever yet given anything Uke the true 
eHeci of nn iceberg. In 3 picture, they are huge, uncouth masses, 
stuck in the sea, while iheir chief hcauty and grandeui, — their dow, 
sutely moEian; ihe whirling oi chc snow ^boui their summits, and 
the fearful groaning and cracking of their parts,--thc picture cannot 
give. This is the large iceberg; while the small and distant islands, 
floadng on the smooth sea, in the light of a clear day, look like 
htde floadng fairy ides of sapphire. 

From a north-east cour^ we gradually hauled to the eastward, 
and after saihng d^ut two hundred miles, which brought us as 
near to the western coast of Terra del Fucgo a^ was safe, and having 
lost sight of the ice altogether, — for the third time we put the ship's 
head lo the sollth^va^d, lo try the passage of the Cape. The weather 
continued clear and cold, with a strong g.ile (torn the westward, 
and we were fasi getting up with tlie latitude of ihe Cape, with 2 
prospect of soon being round. One fine afternoon, a man who had 
gone into the fore-top to shift the rolling tackles, sung out, at the 
top oi his voice, and wiEh evident glee,— "Sail ho!" Neither land nor 
sail had we seen since leaving San Diego; and any one who has 
traversed the length of a whole ocean alone, can imagine what an 
excitement such an announcement produced on board- ''Sail ho!" 
shouted the cook, jumping out of his galley; "Sail ho!" shouted a 
man, throwing back the slide of the scutde, Co the watch below, 
who were soon out of their berths and on deck; and "Sail ho!" 
shouted the captain down the companion-way to the passenger in 
the cabin. Besides the pleasure of seeing a ship and human beings 
in 50 desolate a place, it was imporunt for us to speak a vessel, (o 
learn whether diere was ice to the eastward, and to ascertain ihe 
longitude^ for wc had no chronometer, and had been drifting about 
so long that we had nearh' lost our reckoning, and opportunities 
for lunar observations are not frequent or sure in such a place as 
Cape Horn. For these various reasons, the excitement in our little 
community was nmning high, and conjectures wer^ tnade, and 
everything thought of for which the captain would bail, when the 
man aloft sung out— "Another sail, large on the weather bow! 
This was a little odd, but so much the better, and did not shake our 
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faith in their being sails. At length the man in the top hailed, and 
said he believed it was land, after dL "Land in your eyel'' said the 
mate, who was looking through a telescope: ''they are ice islands, 
if I can see a hole through a ladder;*' and a few raomenis showed 
the m^te to be right and all our expectations fled; and instead of 
what wc most wished 10 see, we had what we most dreaded, and 
what we hoped we had seen the lasi of- We soon, however, lefi these 
astern, having passed witliin about two miles of them; and at sun- 
down the horizon was clear in all directions. 

Having a fine wind, we were soon up with and passed the latitude 
of the Cape» and having stood far enough to the southward to give 
it a wide berth, we began I0 stand to the eastward, with a good pros- 
pect of being round and steering to the northward on the other side, 
in a very few days, 

But ill luck seemed 10 have lighted upon us. Not four hours had 
we been standing on in this course, before it feU dead caltn; and 
in half an hour It clouded up: a few straggling blasts, with spits of 
snow and sleet, came from the eastward; and in an hour more, we 
by hove-to under a close-reefed main topsail, drifting boddy gS to 
leeward before the hercest storm that we had yet felt, blowing dead 
ahead, from ihe eastward- It seemed as though the genius of the 
pkce had been roused at finding that we had nearly slipped through 
his bngcrs, and had come down upon us with icntold fury. The 
sailors s^id that every blast, as it shook the shrouds, and whistled 
through the rigging, said to the old ship, "No, you don't!" — *'No, 
you don't I" 

For eight days we lay drifting about in this manner. Sometimes, 
—generally towards noon,— it fell calm; once or twice a round 
copper ball showed itself for a few moments in the place where the 
stin ought to have been; and a puiT or two came from the westward, 
giving some hope that a fair wind had come at fast- During the 
first two days, we made sail for these puffs, shaking the reefs out 
of [he topsails and boarding (he tacks of the coursen; but Ending that 
it only made work for us when the gale set in again, it wa^ soon 
given up, and wc lay-to under our close-reefs- 

We had less snow and hail than when we were farther to the 
westward, but we had an abundance of what is worse to a sailor in 
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ting ratOp Sncw is bimding, and very bad wheo 
i^oo a coast* bui, for genuine dUcomforl, give me rain with 
A snow-storm is exciting, and it does not wet 
fbrdcxlHS (which is important to a saiJor); bur a consianr 
is DD eaca^nng from. Ir weu to rhe skin, and m^e& aU 
mn. We bad long ago run through aU our dry dodies, 
■■d M Tiilnri have no other way of drying them th^n by the sun, 
vt k*d acching to do but to put on those which were the \ezsi wcL 
Ax iht ctkd of each waich, whea we came below, we took o^ our 
WBfi wrung them out; two taking bold of a pair o£ trowsers, 
Ml tath «mL — and jackets in ihe same way. SiDclEings, mineoi, 
«1L were wrung out also and dien hung up lo drain and chafe 
Ary 1]liPTT the bulk'headsi Then, feehng of all our cJoches, vfc 
pkfccd out those which were the least wet, and put them on, so 31 
19 b« nody for a call, and tumed-in, covered ourselves up with 
khalcMt, and slept until three knocks on the scuttle and the dismal 
smnd of ''All siarbowljnes ahoy! Eight bells, there below! Da 
you hear the news?" drawled out from on deck, and the sulky 
uuw<cr of '*Aye, aye!" from below, sent us up again. 

On deck, all was as dark as a pocket, and cither a dead calni^ with 
the rain pouring steadily down, or, more generally, a violent gale 
dead ahead, with rain pelting horizonully, and occasional variations 
<if hail and steel; — decks afloat with water swashing from side to 
ad^ and constantly wet feel; for boots could not be wrung out like 
drawer^ and no composition could stand the constant soaking. In 
fact, wet and cold feci arc inevitable in such weather, and are not 
the least of those litde items which go to make up the grand total 
of the discomforts of a winter passage round the Cape- Few words 
were spoken between the watches as they shifted, the wheel wai 
rehcved, the mate took his place on the quarter-deck, the look-outs 
in the bows; and each man had hi^ narrow space to walk fore and 
aft in, or, rather, to swing himself forward and back in, from one 
belaying pin to another, — for the decks were too slippery with ice 
and water to allow of much walking. To make a walk, which is 
absolutely necessary to pass away the time, one of us hit upon the 
expedient of sanAng the deck; and afterwards, whenever the rain 
was not so violent as to wash it off, the weatherside of the quarter- 
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deck and a part of the waiii and forecastle were sprinkled with ihe 
sand which we had od board tor holystoiuDgi and thus we made 
a good promenade, where we walked fore and aft, two and two, 
hour after hour, in our long, dull, and comfordess watches. The 
belU seemed to be an hour or two apart, instead of half an hour, and 
an age 10 elapse before die welcome sound of eight bells. The sole 
object was to make the time pass on. Any change was sought for, 
which would break the Enonoiony of the time; and even the two 
hours' trick at the wheel, which came round to each of us, in turn, 
once in every other watch, was looked upon as a relief. Even the 
never-failing resource of long yarns, which eke out many a watch, 
seemed id have faded us now; for we had been so long logeiher 
that we. had heard each other's stories told over and over again, till 
we had them by heart; each one knew the whole history of each of 
the others, and we were fairly and hterally talked out- Singing and 
joking, we were in no humor for, and, in fact, any sound of mirth 
or laughter would have struck strangely upon our ears, and would 
not have been tolerated, any more dian whisding, or a wind instru- 
meni. The last resort, that of speculating upon the future, !«emed 
now to fail us, for our discouraging situation, and the danger we 
were really in> (as we expected every day to find ourselves drifted 
back among the ice) "dapped a stopper" upon all tliat. From saying 
— 'when we get heme"— we began insensibly to alter it to —'if we 
get home" — and ac last the subjea was dropped by a tacit consent. 

In this Slate of things, a new light was srruck ojt* and a new lield 
opened, by a chiinge in the watch. One of our watch was [aid up for 
two or three days by a bad hand, (for in cold weather the least cut 
or bruise ripens into a sore,) and his place was supplied by the car- 
penter. This was a windfall, and there was quite a contest, who 
should have the carpenter to walk with him. As "Chips" was a 
man of some little education, and he and I had had a good deal of 
intercourse with each other, he fell in with me in my walk. He was 
a Fin, but spoke English very well, and gave me long accounts of 
his country;— the customs, the trade, the towns, what little he knew 
of the government, (I found he was no friend of Russia), his voy- 
ages, his lirst arrival in America, his marriage and courtship; — he 
had married a countrywoman of his, a dress-maker, whom he me: 
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with in Boston. I had very little lo teU him of my quiet, sedentary 
life at home; and, in spite of our best ci^orts, which had protracted 
these yarns through five or six watches, we fairly talked one another 
out, and 1 turned him over to another man in the watch, aad put 
myself upon my own resources. 

I commenced a deliberate system of ame-killing, which united 
some proiii with a cheering up of the heavy hours. As soon as I 
came on deck, and took my pUce and regular walk, 1 began with 
repeating over to myself a string of matters which I had in my mera- 
ory> in regular order. First, the mulii plication table and the tables 
of weights and measures; then the states of the union, with their 
capials; the counties of England, with their shire towns; the kings 
of England in their order; and a large part of the peerage, which 
I commiued from an almanac that we bad on board; and then 
the Kanaka numerals. This carried mc through my facts, and, being 
repeated deUberately, with long intervals, often eked out the two 
lira bells. Then came the ten commandments; the thirty-ninth 
chapter o£ Job, and a few other passages from Scripture. The next in 
the order, that I never varied from, came Cowper'a Casuway^ which 
was a great favorite with me; the solemn measure and gloomy char- 
acter of which, as wdl as the incident that it was founded upon, 
made it well suited to a lonely watch at sea. Then bis lines to Mary, 
his address to the jackdaw, and a short extract from Table Talk; 
(I abounded in Cowper, for I happened lo have a volume of his 
poems in my chest;) ''llle et nefasto" from Horace, and Gtpthe's Erl 
King- After 1 had got through these, 1 allowed myself a more 
general range among cverydiing that I could remember, both in 
prose and verse. In this way, with an occasion;il break by relieving 
the wheel, heaving ihe log, and going to the scuttle-butt for a drink 
of water, the longest watch was passed away; and I was so regular 
in my silent recitations, that if there was no interruption by ship's 
duly, 1 could tell veiy nearly the number of bells by rny progress. 

Our watches below were no more varied than the watch on deck. 
All washing, sewing, and reading was given up: and we did nothing 
but eat, sleep, and stand our watch, leading whai might be called a 
Cape Horn life. The forecastle was too tincomfortable to sir up in; 
and whenever y/e were below, we were in our berths. To prevent 
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the rain, and the sea-water which broke over the bows, £rom wash- 
ing dowD, we were obliged to keep the scuitle closed, so that the 
forecastle was nearly air-tighfp In this litde, wet, leaky hole, we 
were all quartered^ in an atmosphere so bad that our lamp, which 
swung in the middle from the beams, sometimes aaually burned 
blue, with a large circle oF tou! air about h- Still 1 w:\s never in 
belter health than dfter three weeks of ttiis life. I gained a gre^it 
deal of flesh, and we all ate like horses. At every watch, when we 
came below, before turning-in, the bread barge and beef kid were 
overhauled* Each man drank his quart of hot tea night and morn- 
ing; and glad enough we were to get it, for no neaar and ambrosia 
were sweeter to the lazy immortals, than was a pot of hot tea, a hard 
biscuit, and a slice of cold salt beef, to us after a watch on deck. To 
be nire, wc were mere animals and had this life lasted a year instead 
of a month wc should have been Utile better than the ropes in the 
ship. Not a razor^ nor a brush, nor a drop of watcT, except the rain 
and the spray, had come near us all tbe time; for we were on an 
allowance of fresh water; and who would strip and wash himself 
in sail water on deck, in the snow and ice, with the thermometer at 
lero? 

After about eight days of constant easterly gales, the wiod hauled 
occasionally a lilde to the southward, and blew hard, which, as we 
were well to the southward, allowed us to brace in a little and 
stand on, under all die sail we could carry. These turns lasted but a 
short while, and sooner or later it set zg^in from the old quarter; 
yet each time we made someihing* and were gradually edging along 
lo the eastward- Ooc night, after one of these shifts of the wind, 
and when all hands had been up a great part of the time, our watch 
was left on deck, with the mainsail hanging in the buntlines, readj* 
to be set if necessary. It came on to blow worse and worse, with 
hail and snow beating Ike so many furies upon the ship, it being 
as dark and (hick as night could malte it. The mainsail was blowing 
and slatting with a noise like thunder, when the captain came on 
deck, and ordered it to be furled. The mate was about to call all 
hands, w^hen the captain stopped him, and said that the men would 
be beaten out if they were called up so often; that as our watch 
rau&t stay on deck, it might as well be doing that as anything else. 
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Accordingly, we went upoo tbe yard; and never shall I forget due 
piece of work. Our watch had hwn so reduced by sickcess, and 
by icrcne having been left in Csliforoid, that, wiih one man at tbe 
wheel, we hjd only the third mate and three betide myself to go 
aloft; so xhzt at nuKC, we could only attempt to furl one yard-aim 
at a time. We manned Uie weather yard-arm, and set to work to 
rnake a furl of it. Our lower masts being short, 3.nd our yards very 
iqtiare, the sail had a bead of nearly Eifty feec^ and a short leach, 
made siill shurrer by the deep reef which was in it, which brought 
the clew away out on the quaiters of the yard, and made a bunt 
nearly as square as the mizea royal-yard. Beside this di&tJty, the 
yard over which we lay was cased with ice, the gaskets and rope of 
the foot aad leach of the sail as saS and hard as a piece of succion- 
hose, and the sail iuelf about as pliable as though it had been made 
of sheets of jheaihing copper, h blew a perfect hurricane, with 
alternate blasts of snow, hail, and rain. We had to fijt the sail with 
bare handsj No one could trust himself to mittens, for if he slipped, 
he was a gone man. All the beats were hoisted in on deck, acKl 
there was nothing to he lowered for him. We had need of every 
Enger God had given us. Several times we got the sail upon the 
yard, but it blew away again before we could secure it. It required 
men to lie over the yard to pass each turn of the gaskets, and when 
they were paaacd, it was almost impoaaiblc to knot ihcm so that they 
would hold. Frequently we were obLged to leave off altogether and 
take to beating our hands upon the sad, to keep them from freezing. 
Alter some time, — which seemed forever, — we got the weather side 
&[owed after a fashion, and went over cq leeward for another triaL 
This Wiis sdll worse, for the body of the sail had been blown ovei 
to leeward, and as the yard was a-cock-bili by the lying over of the 
vessel, we had to light it all up to windward. When the yard arms 
were furled, the bunt was all adrift again^ which made more work 
for us. We got all secure at last, but we had been nearly an hour 
and a half upon the yard, and it seemed an 3^. It just struck five 
bells when we went up, and eight were struck mxju after we came 
down- This may seem slow work^ but considering the state of 
everything, and that we had only five men to a sail with just half 
as many square yards of canvas in it as the mainsail of the Inde- 
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pendence* sixty-gun ship, which musters seven hundred men at her 
qu^rrcrs, it is not wonderful that we were no quicket about it. We 
iVfiK gkd enough to get on deck, and stJli more, to go below. The 
dtAest sailor in tHe watcli said, as he wertt down, — '1 shall never 
forget that main yard; — it beat« all cny going a fishing. Fun is fun^ 
but furling one y^rd-aim of i course, at n time, o^ Cape Horn, is 
no belter than man-killing." 

Dunrig the greater part of the next two days, the ^^^nd was pretty 
steady from tlic southward. We had evidently made great progressj 
and had good hope of being soon up with the Cape, if we were 
not there already- We could put but little confidence in our reck- 
oning, as there had beeci no opportunities for an observation, and 
we had drifted tcxD much to allow of our dead reckoning being any- 
where near the mark. If it would clear off enough to give a chance 
for an observation, or if we could make land, we should know where 
we were; and upon these, and the chances of failing tn with a sail 
from the eastward, we depended almost entirely. 

Friday, futy 22d. This day we had a steady gale from the south- 
ward, and stood on under dose sail, with the yards eased a little 
by the weather braces, the clouds lifting a little, and showing signs 

of breaking away. In the afternoon, I was below with Mr. H -, 

the third mate, and two others^ filling the bread locker in the steer- 
age from the casks, when a bright gleam of sunshine broke out and 
shone down the companion-way and through the sky-light, lighting 
up everything below, and sending a warm glow through the heart 
of every one- it was a sight we had not seen for weeks,— an omen, 
a god-send. Even the roughest and hardest face acknowledged its 
influence, fust at that moment we heard a loud shout from all parts 
of the deck, and the mate called out down the companion-way to 
the capi.iin, who was sitting in the cabin- What he said, we could 
not distinguish, but the captain kicked over his chair, and was 
on deck at one jump. We could not tell what it wa^; and, anxious 
as we were to know, the discipLne of the ship would not allow of 
otir leaving our places. Yet, as we were not caCed, we knew there 
was no danger. We hurried to gel through with our job, when, 

seeing the steward's black face peering out of the pantry, Mr. H 

hailed him, to know what was the matter* "Lan' o, to be sure, siil 
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No fwi bear 'cm »iog out* 'Lao' or De cap'em say 'im Cape 
Honr 

Tlift gkve ui 2 n^w nan, and we were (ood through our work, 
■fid on deck; and [here lay ihe lind, fair upon die brboard beam, 
jmd slowly edging away upon the quarter. Ail hjnds wexe busy 
^■Tikifig u it« — die captain and mates from ihe quarter-deck, the cook 
from his galley, and the sailors from the forccasde; and oven Mr. N^ 
the pdsseager, who had kept in his shell for nearly a month, and 
hardly been seen by anybody, and who we had almo&t forgotten was 
on board, came out like a butterfly, and was helping round as 
bright as a bird. 

The land was the island of Stacen Land, and, just to die eastward 
of Cape Horn; aod a more desolaie-looking spot I never wish to 
set eyes upon; — bare, broken, ;ind girt with rocks and ice, with 
here and there, between ihe rocks and broken hillocks, a lictle 
^runted vegecaiion of shrubs. It was a place well suited to stand at 
the junction of the two oceans, beyond the reach of humaii cultiva- 
cion, and encounter the bkists and snows of & perpetual winter. Yet, 
dismal as it was, it was a pleasant sight to us; rot only as being 
[he first land we had seen, but because it told us that we had passed 
the Cape, — were in the Atlantic, — and that, with twenty-four hours 
of this breeze, might bid defiance 10 the Southern Ocean. It told us, 
too, our latitutJe and longitude better than any observation; and 
the captain now knew where we were, as well as if we were oil the 
end of Long wharf* 

In the general joy, Mr, N. said he should like to go ashore upon 
the island and examine a spot which probably no human being had 
ever set foot upon; but the captain intimated that he would see the 
island — specimens and all, — in — another place, before he would get 
out a boiC or delay the ship one moment for him. 

Wc left the knd gradually astern; and at sundown had the 
Adantic Ocean clear before us. 
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CHAPTER XXXIH 

Cracking on— Procress Homeward— A Pleasant Sunpav— 
A Fine Sight — Bv-Play 

IT IS usual, in voyages round the Cape from the Pacific, to keep 
CO the eastward of the Falkland hiands; bui as it had now set 
ia a strong, steady, and clear south-wester, with every prospect 
of its lasting, and we had had enough of high latitudes, the captain 
determined to stand immediately to the northward, running inside 
the Falkland Islands, Accordingly, when the wheel was relieved 
at eight o'clock, the order was given to keep her due nordi, and all 
hands were turned up to square away the yards and make s^. In a 
moment, the news ran through the ship that the captain was keeping 
her off, with her nose straight for Boston, and Cape Horn over her 
taffrait. It was a moment of enthusiasm. Every one was on the alert, 
and even the two sick men turned out to lend a hand at the hal- 
yards. The wind was now due south-west, and blowing a gale to 
which a vessel close hauled could have shown oo mote than a single 
dose-reefctl sail; but as we were going before it, we could carry on. 
Accordingly, hands were sent aioft, and a rcet shaken out of the 
top-sails, and the reeEed foresail seL When we came to masthead the 
topsail yards, with ail hands ;il the halyards, we struck up ''Cheerily, 
men," with a chorus which might have lieen heard holf-way to 
Suten Land. Under her increased sail, the ship drove on through 
the WiiCer, Yet she could bear it well; and the captain sang out 
from the quarter-deck^"" Another reef out of that fore-topsail, and 
give it to her!" Two hands sprang alofi^ ihe frozen reef-points 
and earings were cast adrift, [he halyards manned, and the sail gave 
out her increased canvas to the gale. All hands were kept on deck 
Eo watch the e^ect of the change^ It was as much as she could well 
carry, and with a heavy sea astern, it took two men at the wheel to 
steer her. She flung the foam from her bows; the spray breaking 
aft as far as the gangway. She was going at a prodig;iou5 rate* 

33" 
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SlUi, everything held. Prevemer braces were reeved and hauled 
laught; tackles got upon the back&tays; and each thing done to 

keep aU uiug and strong. The captain walked the deck at a rapid 
stride, looked aloft at [he sails, and thea to windward; the mate 
stood in the gangway, rubbing his hands, and talking aloud to the 
fihi[^^" Hurrah, old huckeil the Boston girls have got hold of the 
low-ropef*' and the like; and we were on the forecastle, looking to 
see how the spars stood it, and guessing the rite at which she was 
going, — when the captain called out — "Mr* Brown, get up the top- 
mast studding-sail! What she can*t carry she may drag!" The mate 
looked a moment; but he would let no one be before him in daring. 
He sprang forward — "Hurrah, menJ rig out the topmast studding^ 
s^il boom! Lay aloft, and I'll send the rigging tip lo you!*' — W« 
sprang aloft into the top; lowered a girt-line down, by wbjcb we 
hauled up the rigging; rove the tacks and halyards; ran out the 
boom and lashed it fast» and sent down the lower halyards, as a 
preventer lE was a dear starlight night, cold and blowing; but 
everybody worked with a wilL Some, indeed, looked as though they 
thought [be "old man'' was mad, but no one said a word* We had 
had a new topmast studding-sail made with a reef in it, — a thing 
hardly ever heard o£, and which the sailors had ridiculed a good 
deal, ikying that when it was time to reef a studding-sail^ it was 
time lo take it in. But we found a use for it now; for, there being a 
reef in the topsail, the studding-sail couid not be set without one in it 
also. To be sure, a sitidding-sail with reefed topsails was raiher a 
new thing; yet there was some reason in it, for if we carried that 
away, we should lose only a sail and a boom; but a whole topsail 
might have carried away the mast and all. 

While we were alofi, ihe sail had been got out, bent to the yard, 
reefed, and ready for hoisting- Waiting for a good opponunity, the 
halyards were manned and the yard hoisted fairly up to the block; 
but when the mate came lo shake the catspaw out of the downhaul, 
and we began to boom-end the sail, it shook the ship to her centre. 
The boom buckled up and bent like a whip-«tick, and we looked 
every moment to see something go; but, being of the short, tough 
upland spruce, it bent like whalebone, and nothing could break it. 
The carpenter said it was the best stick he had ever seen. The 
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«rengrh of all hands soon brought the rack to the boom-end, and 
the sheet was trimmed down, and the preventer and tJic weather 
brace hauled taught to litke ofl the strain. Every rope-yarn seemed 
stretched to the utmost, and every thread of canvas; and with this 
*ai! added to her, the ship sprang through the water like a thing 
possessed. The sail being nearly all forward, k lifted her out of the 
W3ter» and she seemed ariually to jump from sea to sea. From the 
time her keel was laid, she had never been so driven; and had it 
been life or death with every one of u% she could not have borne 
another stitch of canvas- 
Finding that she would bear the sail* the hands were sent below, 
and our watch remained on deck- Two men at the wheel had as 
much as they could do to keep her within three points of her course, 
for she steered as wild as a young cole The mate walked the deck, 
looking at the sails, and dien over the side to see the foam Hy by 
her, slapping his hands upon his thighs and talking to the ship— 
"Hurrah^ you jade, you've got the scentf — yoii know where you're 
going!" And when she leaped over the seas, and almost out of the 
water, and trembled to her very keel, the spars and masts snapping 
and creaking, — "There she goes! — There she goes, — hiindsomely! — 
as long as she cracks she holds!'* — while we stood with the rigging 
laid down fair for letting go, and ready to take in sail and dear 
away, if anything weni. At four bells we hove the log, and she was 
going eleven knots fairly; and had it not been for rhe sea from aft 
which sent the ship home, and threw her continually off her course, 
the log would have ihown her 10 have been going much faster- 1 
went to the wheel with a young fellow from the Kennebec, wito was 
a good helmsman; and for two hours we had our hands full. A few 
minutes showed us that our monkey-jackets muH come o0; and, 
cold as it was, we stood in our shin-tleeves, in a perspiration; and 
were glad enough 10 have it eight bells, and the wheel relieved. We 
turned'in and slept as well as we could, though the sea made a coo- 
Slant roar under her bows, and washed over the forecasde like a 
small cataract* 

At four o'clock, we were called again. The same sail was still on 
the vessel, and the gale, if there was any change, had increased a 
little- No attempt was made 10 take the sttjdding-sail in; and, 
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aw3f nfa k. TW oalf «>f aov was to la 
aad if die pic vea d0v% wdi md food; i£ aol, 
gD— the wfiWit «kkor rape &t«— amI ifaeo we 
9Kk& For MoR ikaa js kMTilw wv ddviB CO acsudi 
a f^to iBat Be tt^wwi xoemmj mm aova tne vee hnd a DBip bevore 
her; 2nd ike «nKr poored over tke *f*^**^ yvd as n vmld o«ct a 
Towd diffaKak eIk pAe Jiwi 2 Kok^ ind ^ was fuft 
ID ff> more cajpy aloo^ uliewrf a£ tbe pccnvc. when 
Hr> DrawSf dncwmcd to ^w oc 00 wyot^ jnd oppfoifaig upoo 
Ae wiad't ffA^wftflg n ibe stm nve, told « to get aloog ilie lower 

^■■^AB |g fTiiT TbiU W3S so i fTiniCT Hie cail^ 2lld hcld VTtod ^fwyig fa |0 

\23sL a DtnchnuQ a week, — facne^a. b wai >doo lexly, the boom 
lopped up^ preirccccr guyi luret uid the idkn caDed up to nun the 
halyards; yti mch was still the force o£ the gal^ that we wiere oearly 
an hour Mtnag the s^; carried aw^T the t*****^ in doiog it^ dod 
came i^cry ocar suppifig oS the siiingusg hoooL. No soooer was it 
Kt than the ship tore on again like ooe that was mad, and b^an 
ID suer as wild as a haw^ Tlie men at the whed wcfe |—*"fl umI 
blonii^ at their work, aod the hdm was gcu^ hard up and hard 
cknm« conttandy. Add to this, the gale did not lessen as the day 
came on, but che (un rose in clouds. A sudden hnrh thren- the nun 
frona ibe wejcher whed across the deck and ^aiiut thpe ade. The 
mate tprang 10 tbe wheel, and the nun, regaining his feet, seized 
tbe spokes, and they hove tbe wheel up yvst in. time to aa«c ber 
from broachiag to; though oearlir' half the studding-sail went onder 
water; and as she came to, the boom stood up at an angle ol loity' 
five degrees. She had evidendy more 00 her than sbe could bear; 
yet it was in vaio to uy to Like it in — the ck«^e was not stnmg 
enou^; and they were (hiokirrg of cutting away, when another 
wide yaw and a come-io, snapped the gtiy^ and the swinging boom 
came in, with a crash, against the lower rigging. The outbaul 
block gave way, and the topmast Kuddcng-sail boom bent in a man* 
net which I never before supposed a stick could bend. 1 bad my eye 
on it whan ibe gtiys parted, and it made one spriag and buckled up 
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90 a^ to form nearly a half circle* and sprang oui again to its shape. 
The clewline gave way at the first pull; the cleat to which the hal- 
yards were belayed was wrenched off, and the sail blew round the 
spritsail yards and head guys, which gave us si bad job to get it in. 
A half hour wrved to dear all away, and she was suffered to drive 
on with her topmast stndding-sail set, ii bdng as mjch as she could 
stagger under. 

During all this day and the next night, we went on under the same 
sail, the gale blowing wuh undiminished force; iwo men at the 
wheel all ihe time; watch and watch, and nothing to do but to steer 
and look our for the ship, and be blown along; — until the noon of 
the next day — 

Su/iiJayt Ittty 241/i. when wc were in latitude 50° 27' S., longitude 
62^ 13' W^ having made four degrees of latitude in the last 
twenty-fotir hours. Being now to northward of the Falkland 
Islands, the ship was kept off, north-east, for the equator; and with 
her head for ihe equator, and Cape Horn over her (affrail, she went 
gloriously on; every heave of the sea leaving the Cape astern, and 
every hour bringing us nearer to home, and to warm weather. Many 
a time, when blocked up in the ice, with everything dismal and 
discouraging about us, had we said, — if we were only fairly round, 
and standing north on the other side, we should ask for no more: — 
and now we had it all, with -a clear sea^ and as much wind as a 
sailor tould piay for. If ihe best part of the voyage h the last part, 
surely we had all now that we could wish. Every one was in the 
highest spirits, and the ship seemed as glad as any ot us nt getting 
out of her confinement. At each change of the wacch, those coming 
on deck asked those going below— "How does she go along?" and 
got for answer, the rare, and the customary addition — "Ayef and the 
Boston girU have had hold of the tow-rope all the watch, and can't 
haul half the slack inl" li^ch day the sun rose higher in the horizon, 
and the nighis grew shorter; and at coming on deck each morning, 
there was a sensible change in the temperature. The ice, too, began 
to melt from off the rigging and spars, and, except a little which 
remained in the tops and round the hounds of the lower masts, was 
soon gone' As we left the gale behind us, ilie reefs were shaken our 
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of the topsaili, and sail made as fasi as she could bear it; and every 
time aU hands were sent 10 the halyards, a song was called for, and 
we hoisted away with a wiU, 

Sail after sail was added, as we drew into fine weather; ant) in 
one week after leaving Cape Plorn, the long [opgallanc masts weie 
got up, topgallant and royal yards crossed, and ihc ship restored to 
her fair proportions. 

The Sourhcrn Cross we saw no more after the iirst oi^ht; the 
Magellan Clouds settled lower and lower in the horizon; and so 
great was onr change of latitude e^ch succeeding night, diai we 
sank some constelkition in the southi and raised another in the 
northern horizon. 

Sunday, }uly ^ist. At noon we were in lat- 36*^ 41' S, long- 38** off 
W.; having traversed the distance of two thousand miles, allowing 
for changes of course, in nine days, A thousand miles in four day* 
and a half I — This is e^^ual to steam. 

Soon after eight o'clock, the appearance of the ship gave evidence 
that this was the Jirsl Sunday we had yet had in tine weather* As 
the sun came up clear, with the promise oE a fair, warm day, and, as 
usual on Sunday, there was no work going on, all hands tumed-to 
upon clearing out the forecastle. The wet and soiled cloches which 
had acciimulaied there during the past monih, were brought up on 
deck; the chests moved; brooms, buckets of water, swabs, scrubbing- 
brushes, and scrapers carried down, and applied, until the forecastle 
floor was as white as chalk, and everything neat and in order. The 
bedding from the berths was then spread on deck, and dried, and 
aiied; the deck-tub ftUcd with water; and a grand washing begun 
of all the cloches which were brought up. Shirts, frocks, drawers, 
trowsers, jackets, stockings, of every shape and color, wet and dirty 
— m-iny oi them mouldy from having been lying a long time wet 
in a foul corner — those were ail washed snd scinbbcd out, and 
iinally towed overboard for half an hour; and then made fast in 
the rigging to dry. Wet boots and shoes were spread out to dry 
in sunny places on deck; and the whole ship looked like a back yard 
on a washing day. After wc had clone with our clothes, we began 
upon our own persons. A iittlc fresh water, which we had saved 
from our allowance, was put in buckecs, and with soap and towels. 
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we had what sailors call a frcsh-waier wasK. Tiie same bucket, to 
be sure, had to go (hrojgh several hands, and tuas spoken for by 
one after ^inother^ but as we rinsed off in salt water, pure from 
the ocean, and the fresh was used only 10 start the accumulated 
grime and blackness of five wetks, i[ was held of licde cotisequencen 
We soaped down and scrubbed one another with towels and pieces 
of canvas, stripping to it; and then, getdng into the head, threw 
buckets of water upo^ each other. After this^ caine shaving, and 
combing, and brushing^ and when, having spent ihe iirsi part of 
the day in this way, we sat down on the forecastle, in the afternoon, 
with clean duck [rowsers, and shins tin, washed, shaved, and 
combed, and looking a dozen shades lighter for it, reading, sewing, 
and talking at our ease, with a clear sky and warm sun over our 
head^, a steady br^z? over the larboard quarter, siudding-salls out 
alow and aloft, and all the flying kites aboard; — we feir thai we 
had got back into ihe pleasantest part of a sailor's life. At sundown 
the clodies were all taken down from the rigging — clean and dry — 
and flowed neady away in our cheats; and our southwestcrs, thick 
boots, guernsey frocks, and other accompanimenis of bad weather^ 
put out of the way, we hoped, for the rest of ihe voyage, as we 
expected to come upon the coast early in the autumn, 

Noiwithsianding aW ihat has been said jbout the beamy of a 
ship under full sail, there are very few who have ever seen a ship, 
literally, under all her saik A ship coming in or going out of port, 
with her ordinary sails, and perhaps two of three studding-sails, is 
commonly said to be under full sail; hut a ship never has all her 
sail upon her, except when she has a light, sieady breeze, very 
nearly, hut not quite, dead aft, and so regular that it can be trusted, 
and is likely to last for some time. Then, with all her soils, light 
and heavy, and studding-sails, on each side, alow and aloft, she is 
the most glorious moving object in the world. Such a sight* very 
few, even some who have been at sea a great deal, have ever beheld; 
for from the deck of yonr own vessel you cannot see her, as you 
would a separate i^iecL. 

One night, while we were in these tropics, I went out to the end 

the l]ying-|ib-boom, upon some duty, and, having iinishcd it, 

turned round, and lay over the boom for a long time, admiring the 
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beauty o£ the &ight before m?. Being so far out from the deck) 
could look at ihc ship, as at a separate vessel; — and there rose up 
from ihe waier, supported only by ihe small black hull, a pyramid 
of c^invas, spreading out far beyond die hull, and lowering up 
almost, as It seemed in the indistinct right air, to the clouds. The 
sea was m still as an inland lake; the light trade-wind was gently 
and siei^dily breathing from astern; the dark blue sky was studded 
V'ith the tropical stats; there was no sound hut tlie rippling of 
the water under ihe sieni; and the sails were ^read our, wid? acid 
bighi — the two lower studding-sails stretching, on each side, far 
beyond the deck; the topmast studding-sails, like wings to the 
topsails; the top-gallant studding- sat [^ spreading fearlessly out above 
them; still higher, the two royal studding-sails, looking Like two 
kites flying from the same string; and, highest of all, the little sky- 
sail, the apex of the pyramid, seeming sciually 10 touch the stars, 
and 10 he out of leach of human hand- So quiet, too, was the sea, 
and so steady the breeze, that if these sails had been sculptured 
marble, ihey could not have been more motionless. Not a npple 
upon the surface of the canvas; Dot even a quivering of the cxtreroe 
edges of the sail— so perfectly were they distended by the breeze- 1 
was so lost in the sight, that 1 forgot the presence of the man who 
came out with me, until he said, (for he, lua, rough old man-of- 
warVman as he was, had been gazing at the show,) half ro him- 
self, still looking at the marble sails — "How quietly they do their 
work!" 

The fine weather brought work with it, as the ship was to be put 
in order for coming into port. This may give a landsman some 
noUon of what is done on board ship- — All the first part of a passage 
is spent in getting a ship ready for sea, and the last part in getting 
her ready for port* She is^ as sailors say, hkc a lady's watch, al^vays 
out of repair. The new, strong sails, which we had up ofl Cape 
Horn, were to be sent down, and the old set, which were still 
serviceable in fine weather, ro be bent in their place; alt the rigging 
to be set up, fore and aft; the masts stayed; the standing rigging to 
be tarred down; lower and topmast nggmg rattled down, fore and 
aft; the ship scraped, inside and out, and painted; decks \arnished; 
new and neat knots, seizings and coverings to be fitted; and every 
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pait put in order, to look wdL to the owaer'5 eye, on coming irto 
Boston, This, of course, was a long matter; and all hands were kepi 
on deck at work for the whole of each day, during the rest of the 
voyage. Sailors call this hard u&age; btiL ihe ihip must be in crack 
order, and **we're homeward bound*' wai the answer lo everything. 

We went on for several days employed in this way, nothing 
remarkable occurring; and, at the latter part of the weckj fell m 
with the soulb-ecist trades, blowing about east-south-east, which 
brought ihem nearly two points abaft our beam. These blew strong 
and steady, so ihjc we hardly st3i~[ed a rope, until we were beyond 
their laiicude. The hrst day of *'all hands/^ one of those Lttle 
incidents occurred, which arc nothing in themselves, but are great 
matters in the eyes of a ship's corapnny, as they serve to break the 
monotony of a voyage, and afford conversation to the crew for days 
afterwards. These small minters, too, are often interesting, as they 
show the customs and state of feeling on sliipboard. 

In merchant vessels, the captain givw hjs orders as to the ship's 
work, to the mate, in a general way, and leaves the e:vecution of 
them, with the particular ordering, lo him- This has become so fixed 
a cuftom, that it is like a law, and is never infringed u[>on by a 
wise master, unless his maie Is no seaman; in which case, the captain 
must often oversee things for himself. This, however, could not be 
said of our chief mate; and he was very jealous of any encroach- 
ment upon the borders of his authority. 

On Monday morning, the captain lold him to stay the {ore-topmast 
plumb. He accordingly came forward, turned all hands to, with 
tackles on the stays and b^ick'Stays, coming up with the seizings^ 
hauling here, belaying there^ and full of business, standing between 
the knightheads 10 sight the mast, — when the captain came forward, 
and also began to give orders. This made confusion, and the mate, 
finding that he was all aback, left his place and went aft, saying 
10 the captain — 

"If you come forward, sir. Til go aft- One is enough on ihe fore- 
casde." 

This produced a reply, and another fierce answer; and the words 
flew, fists were doubled up, and things looked threateningly. 
Tm master of this ship." 
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"Yes, sir, and Tm mate o£ her, and kikow my placel My place is 
forward^ and yours is aft!" 

^'My place is where I chooseT I command [he whoU ship; and 
you are mate only so long as [ choose!" 

"Say the word, Capt. T^ and Tm done! I can do a man's work 
aboardi I didn't come through the crahin wjndowsl if I'm not 
mate, I can be man/" etc, etc- 

This was ell fuTi for us, who siood by, winking at each other, and 
enjoying the coniest between the higher powers. The captain took 
the mate aft; and they had a long talk* which ended in the mate's 
returning to his duty* The captain had broken through a custom, 
which is a part of the common-law of a ship, and without reason; 
for he knew that his mate was a sailor, and needed no help from 
him; and the mate was excusable for being angry. Yet he w^s 
wrong, and the captain right. Whatever the captain does is right, 
ipso faao> and any opposition to it is wrong, on board ship; and 
every officer and man knows this when he signs the ship's articles. 
It is a part of the contract. Yet there has grown up in merchant 
vessels a series of customs, which have become a well understood 
system, and have almost the force of prescriptive Jaw, To be sure, 
all power is in tlie captain, and the officers hold their auiiiority 
only during his will; and the men are liable to be called upon for 
any service; yet, by breaking in upon these usages, many difficulties 
have occurred on board ship, and even come into courts of justice, 
which are perfectly untnielligible lo any one not acquainted with 
the universal nature and force of these customs. Many a pfovocaiion 
has been ofTered, and a system of petty oppression pursued towards 
men, the force and meaning of which would appear as nothing to 
strangers, and doubtless do appear so to many '* "long-shore" juries 
and judges. 

The neit little diversion, was a battle on the forecastle nne after- 
noon, between the mate and the steward. They hiid been on bad 
terms the whole voyage; and had threatened a rupture several 
times- This afternoon, the mate asked him for a tumbler of water, 
and he refused to get it for him, saying that he wailed upon nobody 
but the captain: and here he had the custom on his side. But in 
answering, he left off "the handle to the mate's name," This 
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enraged the mate, who called him a "black soger;" and at it they 
went, clenching, striking, and rolling o\er and over; while we 
stood by, looking on, and enjoying the ftjn. The darky tried to 
butt him, but the mate got him down, and held him, the steward 
singing ouc/'Lei me go, Mr. Brown, or diere*U be blood spihl'^ Ta 
the midst of this, the captain came on deck, separated them, look 
the steward aft, and gave him halE a dozen with a rope's end. 
The steward tried 10 justiEy himself; but he had been heard to talk 
of spilling blood, and that was enough to earn hJm his flogging; 
and the captain did not choose to inquire any further. 




T! 



CH.\PTER XXXIV 

Narrow Escapes — The Equator — TkoficiU, Squalls — A Thundk 

Storm 

lHE same day, 1 met with one of those narrow escape^ 
which are so often happening Ln a sailor's LEe. ! had been 
aloft near])' all the afternoon, at work, standing for as 
much as an hour on the fore top-gnlbni yard, which was hoisted 
up, and hung only by the tie; when, having got through my work, 
I balled up my yarns, took my serving-board in my hand, laid 
hold deliberately of the top-gallant rigging, rook one foot from the 
yard, and was just lifting the other, when the tie parted, and down 
the yard fell. I was safe, by my hold upon the rigging, hut it made 
my heart beat quick. Had the tie parted one instant s(»ner, or 
bad 1 stood an instant longer on the yard, I should Inevitably have 
been thrown violeody from the height of ninety or a hundred feet, 
overboard; or, what is worse, upon the deck- However, "a miss 
is as good as a mile"" a saying which sailors very often have occasion 
to use. An e^ape is always a joke on board ship, A man would be 
ridiculed who should make a serious matter of ic< A sailor knows 
100 well that his Ufc hangs upon a thread, to wish to be always 
reminded of it; so, if a man has an escape, he keeps it to himself, 
or makes a joke of it. I have often known a man's life to be saved 
by an instant of time, or by the merest chance, — the swinging of a 
rope, — and no notice taken of it. One of our boys, when off Cape 
Horn, reefing topsails of a dark night, and when there were no 
boats to be lowered away, and where, if a man fell overboard he 
must be left behind,— lost his hold of the recf-point, slipped from 
the foot-rope, and wotild have been in the water in a moment, 
when the man who was next to him on the yard caught him by the 
collar of his jacket^ and hauled him up upon the yard, with — "Hold 

on, another time, you young monkey, and he d d to youf" — and 

that was all that wa> heard about it- 

13* 
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Sunday, August ph. Lat. 25° 59 S„ long. 17° o' W. Spoke the 
English hark Mary-Catherine, from Bahia, bound to Calcutta- This 
was the first sail wc had fallen in wjthy and the first time w« had 
seen a human form or heard the human voice, except of our own 
number, for nearly a hundred du/s. The very yo-ho-ing of the sailors 
31 the Topes sounded sociably upon the ear. She was an oldj 
damaged'looking craft, with a high poop and top-gallant forecastle, 
and sawed oE square, stem and sterna like a true English "tea' 
wagon," and with a run like a sugar-hox. She had studding-sails 
out a!ow and aloft, with a light but steady breeze, and her captain 
said he could not get more than four knots Dirt of her and thought 
he should have a long passage. We were going six on ao easy 
bowline. 

The next day, about three P. M., passod a Lirgo corvette-built ship, 
close upon the wind, with royals and skysails set fore and aft, under 
English colors. She was standing south-by-east, probably bound 
round Cape Horn- She had men in her tops, and black mast-heads; 
heavily sparred, with sails cut to a f, and other marks of a man-of- 
war. She sailed well* and presented a fine appearance; the proud, 
aristocratic-looking banner of St. George, the cross In a blood-red 
field, waving from the mizen. We probiibly were as fine a sight, 
with our studding-sails spread far out beyond the ship on either 
side, and rising In z pyramid to royal atudding'sails and sky-sails, 
burying the hull in canvas, and looking like what the whale-men on 
the Banks, under their stump top-gallant masts, call "a Cape Horn-er 
under a cloud of sail." 

Friday, August iith. At daylight made the island of Trinidad, 
situated in lat, 20*^ 28' S., long. 23^ 08' W, At twelve M., it bore 
N. W, Vz N^ distant twenty-seven miles. It was a beautiful 
day, the sea hardly ruffled by the light trades, and the island 
Looking like a small blue mound rising from a field of glass. 
Such a fair and peaceful-looking spot is said to have been^ for 
a long time, the resort of a band of pirates, who ravaged the trop- 
ical sea^. 

T/ittrsday. August iSt/i. At three P. M^ made the island of Fer- 
nando Naronha. lying in lat. 3** 55' S^ long. 32° 35' W.; and be- 
tween twelve o'clock Friday night and one o'clock Saturday morning, 
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dur be isdrawiay flor b^H^ Aibidkk ifac mac buvuu, under 
ttbdi be was fcoffs, Ataiav « «i^ ofcv bis head. Ike iMather 

SHI uxj Kfinllt d£ nin; ^ ddc a word w3s nid ic rnnifJaioc ctf ibe 
bo^ far «c al R^i^ifaacd tbs cnlj cbne cv inv weeks bcfare 
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ilr|r; burmi^ vertical am; work gotag hzily en, and meti afaouc 
deds wkk Mking but duck uuwkii, AwAed thirti, axbd ifnw 
hats; die dap izHmr^ xi bzily *^"^' the water: the man at the 
bdm fodng agaioac ibe wheel, with his hat drawn (n<er his eye^ 
the captaiii below, taking an aftemooD nap; the patmngcr ksuiin^ 
over the ia0r^ watching a dolpkui IbUowiag dowty in our wake; 
the sailmaker mendtng an old topna] on die lee nde of the quaitfr- ■ 
deck; ihie c^iptrtia working at his bendi, in the w^iisi; [he hop 
making nimet; tfae span-yarn winch yrhazxxDg rcwad and round, 
and the men walking slowly fore and aft w^th their yams. — A 
cloud risei to wiadw-ard, looking a lirtle bbck; the skr-saib aje 
brai)«d dowo; the captain puts his bead out of tfce comfonioD-wa^ 
kioks at the doud« comes up^ and begins to walk th? deck- — The 
clotxj spreads and CGmei on; — the Tub of yams, the sail, ind other 
matters, are thrown below, and the sky-light and booby-hatch put 
on, and the slide drawn over ihe forecastle. — "Stand by the royal 
halyards;"— the inan at the wheel keeps a good weathef hebn, » 
as not to be uken aback. The squ^l mikes her. If ic is )ighi> the 
royal yards are clewed down, and the ship keeps on her way; but 
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if the squall xskss strong hold, die royals are clewed up. Core and 
afr; iighc hands lay alofi and furl them; top-gallanc yards clewed 
down, flying-jib huded down, and the ship kept off before it, — [he 
man at ihe helm laying on his strength to heave the wheel up to 
windward- At the saine lime a drenching rain> which soaks one 
through in an instant. Yet no one puts on a jacket or cap; for if it 
is only warm, a sailor does not mind a ducking; and the sun will 
«oon be out again. As soon as the force of the squall has passed, 
though CO a common eye the ship would seem to be in the midst 
of it, — "Keep her up to her course^ againl" — ^'Kcep her up, sir," 
(answer); — '*HoJ5t away the top-gallant yardsl" — *'Run up the Hy- 
ing iibi"— "Lay aloft, you boys, and loose the royals!" — and all sail is 
on her again before she is fairly out of the squall; and she is goiiig on 
in her course, Thp sun comes out once more, hotter than ever, 
dries up the decks and the sailors' clothes; the hnlirhes ^re taken 
off; the sail got up and spread on the quarter-deck; spun-yarn 
winch set a whirling again; rigging coiled up; captain goes below; 
and every sign of an imerruption is removed. 

These scenes, with occasional dead calms, lasting for hours, and 
sometimes for days, are fair specimens of the Adancic tropics. The 
nights were fine- and as we had all hands all day, the watch were 
allowed to sleep on deck at night, except the man at the wheel, and 
one look-out on the forecastle. This was not so much expressly 
^owed, as winked at. We could do it if we did not ask leave. If 
the look-out was caught napping, the whole watch was kept awake. 
We made the most of this permissions and stowed ourselves away 
upon ihe rigging, under the weather rail, on the spars, urder the 
windlass, and in all the snug corners; and frequendy slept out the 
watch, unless wc had a wheel or a look-out. And we were glad 
enough to get this rest; for under the "all hands" system, out of 
every other thirty-six hours^ we had only four below; and even an 
hour s sleep was a gain not to be neglected- One would have thought 
so, to have seen our watch, some nights, sleeping through a heavy 
raitL And often have we come on deck, and finding a dead calm 
and a light, steady rain, and determined not to lose our sleep, have 
laid a coil of rigging down so as to keep us out of the water which 
was washing about decks, and stowed ourselves away upon itj 
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covering 3 jacket over us, and slept as soundly as a Dutchman 
iween two feather beds. 

For a week or ten days after crossing the llne» we had the usual 
variety of calms, squalis, head wirids^ and fair winds; — at one 
lime braced sharp upon the wind, vv:th a taught bowtioe, and in 
jn hour after, slipping quietly along, with a light breeze over the 
laffrail, and scuddmg-saiU out on both stdes; — until we fell in with 
the north-east trade-winds; which we did on the afternoon of 

Sunday, Augsat iBth. in lat. 12° N. The trade-wind cloucls had 
been in sight for a day or (wo previously, and we expected to take 
thern every hour. The light southerly breczCj which had been 
blowing languidly during the first part of the day, died away 
toward noon, and in its place came pu^s from the north-east, 
which caused us to lake our studding-sails in and brace up; and in 
a couple of hours more, we were bowling glorioiuly along, dashing 
the spray far ahead and to leeward, with the cool, steady north-eoil 
ttadcs, freshening up the sea, and giving us as much as we could 
carry our royals lo- These winds blew strong and steady, keeping 
us generally upon a bowline, as our course was about north-north- 
west; and sometimes, as they veered a little to the eastward, giving 
us a chance at a main top-gallant studding-sail: and sending us well 
to the northward, until — 

Sunday, S^pS. 4th, when they left us, in lat, 12° N^ long. 51° W^ 
directly under the tropic of Cancer, 

For several days we lay "humbugging about'* in the Horse lati- 
tudes, with all sorts of winds and weather, and occasionally, as we 
were in the latitude of the West Indies — a thunder storm, !t was 
hurricane month, too, and we were just in the track of ihc tremen- 
dous hurricane of 1S3D, which swept the North Atlantic, destroying 
almost everything before it. The first night after the tradewinds 
left us, while we were in the latitude of the island of Cuba, we had 
a specimen of a true tropical thunder storm. A light breeze liad been 
blowing directly from aft during the hrst part of the night which 
gradually died away, and before midnight it was dead calm, and a 
heavy black cloud had shrouded the whole sky. When our watch 
came on deck at twelve o'clock, it wlis as black as Erebus; the 
studding-sails were all taken in, and the royals furled; not a breath 
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^as stimng; the saxh hung heavy and moticnless from the yards; 
and the perfect stillness, and ihe darkness, which was almost 
palpable^ were truly appalling. Not a word was spoken, but every 
one stood ns ihough wnicing for somethmg lo happen. In a few 
minutes ihe mate came forward, and in a low tone, which was 
almost a wiiisper, told us lo haul down the jib- The fore and 
mizcn rop-gallant sails were taken in» in the same silent manner; 
and we lay motionless upon the water, with an uneasy expectation, 
which, from the long suspense, became actually painful. We could 
hear the captain waiting the deck, bur ii was too dark to see any- 
ihing more than one's hand before the (ace. Soon the mate came 
forward again, and gave an order, in a low tone, to clew up the 
main rop-gallani sajli acid so infectious was the awe and silence, 
that the clewhnes and bunthnes were hauled up without any of 
the customary singing out at the ropes. An English bd and myself 
went up lo furl it; and we had just got the bunt up, when the mate 
called out to us, something, we did not hear what, — but supposing it 
to be an order to bear-a-hand, we hurried, and made all fast, ^nd 
came down, feeling our way among the rigging. When we got down 
we found all hands looking aloft, and there, dircaly over where we 
had been standing, upon the main top-gallant- mast-head, was a ball 
of light, which the sailors name a corposant (corpus sancti), and 
which the male had called out to us to look at. They were all 
watching it carefully, for sailors have a notion that if the corposant 
rises in the rigging, it is a sign of fair weather, but if it comes lower 
down, there will be a storm. Unfortunately, as an omen, it came 
down, and showed itself on the top-gallant yard-arm. We were oti 
the yard in good season, for it is held a fatal sign to have the pale 
light of the corposant thrown upon one's face. As it was, the English 
lad did not feel comfortably at having had it so near him, and 
directly over his head, In a few minutes it disappeared, and showed 
itself again on the fore top-gallant yard; and after playing about 
for some lime, disappeared again; when the man on the forecastle 
pointed to it upon the flying-jib-boom-end. But our attention was 
drawn from watching this, by the falling of some drops of rain and 
by a perceptible increase of the darkness, which seemed suddenly to 
add a new shade of blackness to the night. In a few minutes, low, 
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of this drinkt and of his own restored hope> (for he had nearly given 
up, in despair) he became so well as to be able to move aboui» and 
open his mouth enough to eat the raw potatoes and ociions pounded 
into n soft pulp. This course soon restored his appetite and strength; 
and in ten days after we spoUe the Solon, so rapid was his recover}, 
that, from lying helpless and dmost liopeless in his bertli, he was 
at ihe mast'head, furling a royal. 

With a fine south-west wind^ we passed inside of the Bermudas; 
and notwithstanding the old couplet^ which was quoted again and 
again by those who thought we should have one more touch of a 
storm before our voyage was up,— 



'H ihc Bermudas let you pass, 
You mus( beware of Hatteras- 



J 



we were to the northward of Hatteras, with good weather, and 

beginning to count, not the days, but the hours, to ihe lime when 
we should be at anchor in Boston harbor. 

Our ship v/ds in fiLie order, all hands liaving been Li^rd at work 
upon her from daylight to dark, every day but Sunday, from the 
time we got into warm weather on this side the Cape, 

it is a common notion with landsmen that a ship is in her Bnesc 
condition when she leaves port to enter upon her voyage; and that 
she comes home, after a long absence, 

"With over- weathered ribs and ragged sails; 
Lean, rent and beggared by the stiumpri wind/' 

But to far from (hat, unless a ship meets with some accident, or 
comes upon the coast in the dend of winter, when work cannot be 
done upon the rigging, she is Jn her finest order at the end of the 
voyage. When she sails from port, her rigging Is generally slack; 
the masts need staying; the decks and sides are black and dlriy 
from taking in cargo; riggers' seizings and overhand knots in place 
of nice seamanlike work; and everything, to a sailor's eye, adrift. 
But on the pass.ige home* the hnc weather between the tropics is 
spent in putting the ship into the neatest order. No merchant vessel 
looks belter than an Indiaman, or a Cape Horn'er, after a long 
voyage^ and many captains and matu will stake their reputatioa for 
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seiimaDship upon the appcaraacc of their ship when she hauls into 
the dock. All our standing rigging, fore and aft, was set up and 
tarred; the masts stayed^ the bwer and top-naasi rigging rattled 
down, (or up, as the fashion now is;) and so careful were our 
officers to keep the rattlins taught and straight, that we were obliged 
CO go aloft upon the ropes and shcarpolei with which the rigging 
was swifted In; and these were used as jury ratdins until we got 
close upon the coast. After this, the ship was scraped, inside and 
out, decks, masts, hooms and all; a stage being rigged outside, upon 
which we scraped her down to the water^hne; pounding ihe rust 
off the chiilns, bolls and faiienings- Then^ taking two days of calm 
under the line, wc painted her on the outside, giving her open ports 
in her streak, and Bni&hing o^ the rice work upon the &tcrn, where 
sac Neptune in his car, holding his trident, drawn by sea-horses; 
and re-touched the gilding and coloring of the cornucopia which 
ornamented her billet-head. The inside was then painted, from the 
skyaail [ruck to die waterways — the yards bUck; mast-heads and 
tops, while; monkey-rail, black, white, and yellow; bulwarks, green; 
plank-shcar, wliite; waterways, lead color, etc^ etc. The anchors 
and ring-bolts, and other iron work, were blackened with coal-tar; 
and the steward kept at work, polishing die brass of the wheel, belli 
capstan, etc. The cabin, too, was scraped, varnished, and painted; 
and the forecastle scraped and scrubbed; there being no need o£ 
paint and varniih for Jack's quarters. The decks were then scraped 
and varnished, and everything useless thrown overboard; among 
which the empty tar barrels were set on fire and thrown overboard, 
on a dark night, and left blazing astern, lighting up the ocean for 
milei. Add to all this labor, the neat work upon the rigging; — the 
knots, flemish-eyes, splices, seizings, coverings, pointings, and graf- 
tings, which show a ship in crack order. The last preparation, and 
which looked still more hke coming into port, was getting the 
anchors over the bows, bending ihe cables^ rowiing the hawsers up 
from between decks, and overhauUng the deep-sea-lead-Une, 

Thursday, Sepremhtrr lyh^ This morning the temperarure and 
peculiar appearance of the water, the quantities of gulf'weed Roar- 
ing about, and a bank of clouds lying directly before us^ showed 
that we were oa the border of the Gulf Stream. This remarkable 





CHAPTER XXXVI 

Soundings — Sights from Home — Boston Habbok — Leaving 

THE Ship 



FRIDAY, Sept. i^K- Lau jS^^ N^ long. 69° 00' W, A fioe 
south-wesi wind; every hour carrying us nearer in toward 
land- All hands on deck ai the dog waich, and nothing talked 
about, but our gelling in; where we should make the land; whether 
we should arrive before Sundayj going lo church; how Boston 
would look; friends; wages paid^ — and the hke. Every one was 
ID the best of spirits; and, the voyage being ne:irly at an end, the 
Kirictneu of discipline was relaxed; for it was not necessary m 
order in a crois toiie, whjf every one was ready Co do with a will. 
The little differences and quarrels which a long voyage breeds on 
board a ship, were forgotten, and every one was friendly; and two 
men> who had been on the eve of a battle half the voyage, were 
laying out a plan together for a cruise on shore. When the mate 
came forward, he talked 10 the men, and said we should be on 
George's Bank before to-morrow noon; and joked witli die boys, 
promising to go and see tliem, and to cake them down to Marble- 
head in coach. 

Saturday, lyth. The wind was light all day> which kept us back 
somewhat; btit a fine breeie springing up at nightfall, we were 
running fast in toward the land- At six o'clock we expected to have 
the ship ht]ve-to for soundings, as a thick fog^ coming up showed 
we were near them; but no order was given, and we kept on our 
way. Eight o'clock came, and the watch went below, and, for che 
whole of the first hour, the ship was tearing on, with studding- 
sails out, alow and aloft, and the night as dark as a pocket. At two 
belk the captain came on deck, and said a word to the mate, when 
the studding sails were haiilexJ into (he tops, or boom-ended, the 
after yards backed, the dcep-*ea-lead carried forward, and every- 
thing got ready for sounding. A man on the spricsail yard widi 
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the lead, aoother an the cat-head wkh a handful of the line coiled 
up^ another in the fore chains, another in ihe waist, and another 
in the main chains, e^ich with a quantity of th? line coiled away 
in hb hand. *'AII ready there, forward?" — '*Aye» aye, sir!" — 
*'He-e^ave!'*— "WatchI ho! watch!" sings out the man on the 
fipritsail yard, and the heavy lead drops into the water, *'Wa:ch! hoi 
watchT" bawls the man on the cat-head, as the list fake of the coil 
drops from his hand, anci "Waich! ho! waichf" is shotited by each 
one as the line falU from his hold; until it connes 10 the mate, who 
tends the lead, and has the line in coils on the quarter-deck. Eighty 
fathoms, and no bottom! A depth as great as the height of Si. 
Peter's! the Une is snatched in a block upon the swifter, and three 
or four men haul it in and coll it away. The after yards are braced 
full, the siudcling'SailA hauled out again, and in a few minutes 
more the ship had her whole wsy upon her. At four bells, backed 
again, hove the lead, and— soundings I at si^tty fathoms! Hurrah 
for Yankee land! Hand over hand> wc hauled the lead in, and the 
captain, taking it to the ligJ^t, found black mud on the bottom. 
Studding-sails taken in; after yards filled, and ship kept on under 
easy sail all night; the wind dying away- 

The soundings on the American coast are so regular that i 
navigator knows as well where he has made land, by the soundings, 
as he would by seeing the land. Bbck mud is the soundings of 
Block Island. As you go toward Namuckei, it changes to a dark 
sand; then, sand and white shells; and on George's Banks, while 
sand; and so on. Being off Block Island, our couise was due east, 
to Nantucket Shoals* and the South Channel; but the wind died 
away and left us becalmed in a thick fog, in which we by the 
whole of Sunday, At noon of 

Sunday, iSlA. Block Island bore, by calculation, N, W. r-4 W, 
fifteen miles: but the fog was so thick all day that we could see 
nothing. 

Having got through the aliip's duly, and washed and shaved, we 
went below, and had a fine time ovcrhauhng our chests^ laying 
aside the clothes we meant to go ashore in and throwing overboard 
ali that were worn out and good for nothing. Away went the 
woollen caps in which we had carried hides upon our heads, for 
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Kiu«en months, on the coaa ot CjJifomia; Lhe duck frccks, for 
tarring down rigging; dnd the worn-out 2nd cbnied tniticss and 
patched wouUra trowsn's which had stood the tug of Cape Horn. 
We hove tht-m oveiiMUrd with a good wil]^ for there Is nnching 
like being quit of the very bst appeodagei and remnants of our 
eril fortune, Wc got oar chests all ready for ^lOg ashore, ate the 
last "dufT" wc expected to have on board the ^p Alert; and talked 
M coofidendy about matters on shore as though our anchor were 
on the bottom - 

"Who1l go TO church with me a week from to-day?" • 

T wiJl,^ says Jack; who said aye to everything, 

"Go away, salt water!" says Tom. "As soon as 1 get both legs 
ashore, I'm ^ing 10 shoe my heels, and button my eats behind me, 
and start o& ioEo the bush, a straight course, and not stop till Fiii 
our of the sight of salt waierl" 

"Ohf belay ihad Spin that yam where nobody knows your 

fiflingi If you get once moored* stem and stern, in old B ^s 

grog-shop, ^vith a coal Hre ahead and the bar under your lee, you 
won't see daylight for three weeks!" 

"NoT says Tom, "I'm going to knock off pxog, and go and board 
at the Home, and see if they won't ship me for a deacon!" 

''And 1,^ says Bill, "am going [o buy a quadrant and ship for 
navigator of a Hingham packeil" 

These and the like jokes served lo paw the time while we were 
lying waiting for a breeze to clear up the fog and send us on our 
way. 

Toward night a moderate brBeze sprang up; the fog however 
coniinuing as thick as before; jnd we kept on 10 the eastward. 
About the middle of the first watch^ a man on the forecaade sang 
out, in a tone which showed that there was not a moment to be 
lost, — "Hard up the helm!" and a great ship loomed up out of the 
fog, coming directly down upon us- She lulfed at the same moment, 
and we just passed one another; our spanker boom grazing over 
her quarter. The officer of the deck had only time to hail, and she 
answered, as she went into the fog again, something about Bristol — ' 
Probably, a whaleman from Bristol, Rhode Isbnd, bound out. The 
fog continued through the night, with 2 very light brcc^c, before 
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which we ran to ihe eastward, literally feeling our way along^ The 
lead was heaved every two hours, and ihe gradual change from 
bbck mud lo sand, showed that we were approaching Nantucket 
Sojih Shoajf. On Monday morning, ihe increased depth and deep 
blue color of the water, and the mixture of shdU and white sand 
which we brought up, upon sounding* showed that we were in the 
channel, and nearing George's; accordingly, the ship's head was put 
directly to the northward, and we stood on, wiih perfect confidence 
in the soundings, though we had not taken an obsenalion for two 
days, nor seen land; and the difference of an eighth of a mile out 
of the way might put us ashore. Throughoiit the day a provokingiy 
light wind prevailed, and at eight o'clock, a small fishing schooner, 
which we passed, told us we were nearly abreast of Chatham lights. 
Just before midnight, a light land-breeze sprang up, which carried 
us well along; and at four o'clock, thinking ourselves to the north- 
ward of Race Point, we hauled upon the wind and stood into the 
bay, west-north-west, for Boston light, and commenced firing guns 
for a pilot. Our watch went below at four o'clock, but could not 
sleep, for the watch cm deck were banging away at the guns every 
few minutes. And, indeed, we cared very little about it, for we 
were in Boston Buy; and if fortune favored us, we could all "sleep 
in" the next night, with nobody to call the watch every four 
hours, 

Weiurnedout,ofourownwili, at daybreak, to get a sight of land* 
In the grey of the morning, one or two small 6shing smacks peered 
out of the mi&t: and when the broad day broke upon us, there lay 
the low sand-hills ol Cape Cod, over our larboard quarter, and 
before us, the wide waters of Massac hasecis Bay, with here and 
there a sail gliding over its smooth surface* As we drew in toward 
the mouth of the harbor, as toward a focus, the vessels began to 
multiply until the bay seemed actually alive wirh sails gliding about 
in every direction; some on the wind, and others before it, as they 
were bound to or from the emporium of trade and centre of the 
bay. It was a stirring sight for us, who had been months on the 
ocean without seeing anything but two soUtary sails; and over two 
years without seeing more than the three or four traders on an 
almost desolate coast. There were the litUe coasters, bound to and 
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WV i^n boiiom. In h^ an hour more, we were lying mugly, with 
J\ sails furled, lafe in Boaon harhor; our long voyage ended; ihc 
wetl'known scene about u^; the dome of die SuLe HouAe fading 
in the western sky; the lights of the dty starting into sight, as the 
darkness otmc on: and ai nine o'clock the cbngor of the bells, 
ringing their accustomed pe^s; a/tiong whicli the Boston boys thed 
U> disdngiUKh the well'Loown tone of the Old South- 

We had just done furling the wiJs, .when a beauriful lirtle 
pleastue-bo^t lu^ed up into the wind, under our quarter, and the 
junior partner of the hrm to which our ship belonged, juniped od 
board. I S3w him from the mizen topsail yard, and knew him well. 
He (hook the captain hy the han4 ^nd went down into the cabin, 
and in a few momeni^ came up and inquired of the mare for me. 
The last Eime I had seen him, I was in the uniform of an under- 
gratluaie of Harvard College, and now, to his astonishnienT, there 
came down from aloft a "rotigh alley" looking fellow, with duck 
trawscTs and red shin, long hair, and face burnt as black as an 
Indian's. He (hook me by the hand, congratulated me upon my 
reiurn and my appearance of health and strength, and s^d my 
friends were all welU 1 thanked him for telling me what I should 
not have dared to ask; and if — 

-'Hhc first b'ingcr of imwdcome news 



Hath but a lasLiig oiBce; and his tongue 
Sounds ever after like a iuUen bell—' 



certainly 1 shall ever remember this man and his words with 
pleasure. 

The captain went up to town in the boat with Mr. H , and 

left us to pass another night on bocrd ship, and to come up with 
the morning 5 tide under command of the pilot. 

So much did we feel ourselv<^ to be already at home, in antidpa- 
lioDj that our plain supper of hard bread and salt beef was barely 
touched; and nuny on board, to whom this was the first voyage, 
could scarcely sleep. As for myself, by one of those anomalous 
changes of feeling of which we are all the aubjectSt 1 found that 1 
was in a state o£ indifference, for which J could by no means 
account. A year before, while carrying hides on the coast, the 
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i*g3iiiK it. A full-rigged brig was beating in at the same tinie, and 
we passed one another, in oar tack^, somecimes one and sometimes 
the other, working lo windward, as the wind and udc iavorcd or 
opposed* It was my trick at the wheel from two till four; and I stood 
my last helm, making between nine hundred and a chousand hours 
which I had spent at the helms of our two vessels. The tide be- 
ginning to set against us, we made slow work; and the afteinoon 
was nearly spent, before we got abieasi oF the inner Lght. in the 
meantime, several vessels were coming down, outward bound; 
among which, a fine, large ship, with yards squared, fair wind and 
fair tide, passed us hke a r:ice'horse, the men running out upon her 
yards to rig out the studding-sail booms. Toward sundown the wind 
came off in flaws, sometimes blowing very siilT, so thai the pilot rook 
in the ro^^ais, and then it died away; when, in order to get us in 
before the tide became too strong, the royals were set again. As this 
kept us running up and down the rigging all the dme, ooe hand 
was sent aloft at each m^si-head, to sund-by to loose and furl the 
sails, at the moment of the order, I ictok my place at the fare, and 
loosed and furlixl the royal five times between RarnsEord Island 
and the Casde. At one tack we ran so near to Rainsford Island, that, 
looking dtjxvn from the royal yard, the island* with its hospital 
buildings, nice gravelled walks, and green plats, seemed to lie 
directly under our yard-arms. So close is the channel to some of 
these islands, that we ran the end of our flying-jib-boom over one 
of the out-works of the fortifications on George's Island; and had 
an opportunity oE seeing the advantages of that point as a fortified 
place; for, in working up the channel, we presented a fair stem 
and stern, for raking, from the batteries, three or four times. One 
gun might have knocked us to pieces. 

We had all set our hearts upon getting up to town before night 
and going ashore, but the tide beginning to run strong against us, 
and the wind, whaL there was of it, being ahead, we made hut little 
by weather-bowing the tide, and the pilot gave orders to cock-bill 
the anchor and overhaul the chain. Making two long stretches, 
which brought us into the roads, under the lee of the castle, he dewed 
up the topsails, and let go the anchor; and for the first time since 
leaving San Diego,— one hundred and thirty'live days — our anchor 





CONCLUDING CHAPTER 

I TRUST rhat they who have followed me to the end of my 
narrative, will noi refuse to carry their attention a little farther, 
to the concluding remarks which I here present to chem. 

This chapter is written after the lapse of a considerable titne smce 
the end of my voyage, and after a return to my former pursuits; and 
in it I design to O0er those views of what may be done for seamen, 
and of what is already doing, which I have deduced from my 
experiences, and from the aiieniion which ! have since gladly givea 
to the subject. 

The romantic interest which many take in the sea, and in those 
who live upon it, may be of use in exciting their attention to diis 
subject, though I cannot but feel sure that all who have followed 
me in my narrative must be convinced that the sailor has no 
romance in his cvcry-day life to sustain him, but that it is very 
much the same plain, matter-of-fact drudgery and hard^p, which 
would be experienced on shore If I have not produced this con- 
viction, I have failed in persuading others oE what my own ex- 
perience has most fully impressed upon myself. 

There is a witchery in the sea, its songs and stories, and in the 
mere sight of a ship, and the sailor's dress, especially to a young 
mind, which has done more to man navies, and fill merchantmen, 
than all the presi-gangs of Europe. I have known a young man 
with such a passion for the sea, that the very creaking of a block 
sdrred up his imagination so chat he couM hardly keep his feet on 
dry ground; and many are the boys, in every seaport, who are drawn 
away, as by an almost irresistible atcractionT from their work and 
schools, and hang about the decks and yards of vessels, with a 
fondness which, it is plain, will have its way. No sooner, however, 
has the young sailor begun his new life tn earnest, than all this fine 
drapery falls off, and he leams that it is but work and hardship, 
after all. This is the true light In which a sailor^s life is to be 
viewed; and if in our books, and anniversary speeches, we would 

JJ7 
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leave out much ihat h said about '%Iuc water" "blue jackelC 
"open hearts/ "seeiag God's hand on the deep " and so iorth, and 
take this up like any olhcr practical subject, I am quite sure we 
should do full as much for those we wish to benefit. The question 
ii, what can be done for sailors, as they are, — men to be fed, and 
clothed, and lodged, for whom laws must be made and executed, 
and who are to be instructed in useful knowledge, and, above all, 
CQ he brought under religious iniluence and resuaim? It is upon 
these topacs that 1 wish to make a few observations* 

Ic the f^rst place, 1 ha\c no fancies about equahty on board ^p« 
It is a thing out of the question, and certainly, in (he present state 
of mankind, not to be desired. I never knew a sailor who found 
fault with the orders and ranks of the service; and if I expected to 
pass the rest of my life before the mast, 1 would not wish to have 
the power of die captain diminished an iota. It is absolutely neces- 
sary that there should be one head and one voice, to control every- 
thing, and be responsible for everything- There are emergencies 
which require the instant eKercise of extreme power. These emer- 
gencies do not allow of consultaiion; and ihey who would he the 
captain's constituted advisers might be the very men over whom 
he would be called upon to exert his audioriiy. It has been found 
necessary to vest in every government, even the most democratic, 
some extraordinary, and, at first sight, alarming powers; crusting in 
public opinion, and subsequerit accountability lo modify the exercise 
of them- These arc provided to meet exlgenci^ which all hope 
may never occur, but which yet by possibiUty may occur, and if 
they should, and there were no power lo meet them insiandy, there 
would be an end put to the government aL once. So it is with the 
authority of the shipmaster. It will not answer to say that he shall 
never do this and dial things becau^ it does rot seem always 
necessary and advisable that it should be done. He has great cares 
and responsibihties; is answerable for everything; and is subject 
to emergencies which perhaps no other man exercising authority 
among civilized people is subject to. Let bim, then, have powers 
commensurate with his utmost possible need; only let him be held 
stricdy responsible for the exercise of them. Any other course would 
be injustice, as well as bad policy. 
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In the treafment of ihose under his authority, the caprain is 
amenable to ihe common law, like any other person. He is liable 
ai CDmmon law for murder, assauli and battery, and oiher offences; 
and in addldon ro tbh. ihere rs a special siaiute of the United 
Slates which makes a captain or other officer liable to imprison- 
ment for a term not exceeding five years, find tn a fine not ex- 
ceeding a thousand dollars, for infliciing any cruel punithmont 
upon, withholding food from, or in any other way maltreating 
a seaman. This is the state of the law on the subject; while [he 
relation in which the pailies stand, and the peculiar necessities^ 
e^icuses, and provocations arising from that relation, are merely 
circumstances to be considered in each case. As to the restraints 
upon the master*s exercise of power, the laws themselves seem» on 
the whole, to be sufficieni. I do not see that we iire in need, at 
present, of more legislation on the subject. The diiTiculty lies rather 
in the ad mi oist ration of the laws; and this is certainly a matter that 
deserves great consideration, and one of no hittc embarrassment- 

In the lirst pbce, the courts have said that public policy require* 
the power of the master and offkers should be sustained. Many lives 
^nd a great amount of property are constandy in their hands, for 
which they are strictly responsible. To preserve these, and to deal 
|ustLy by the captain, and not lay upon him a really fearful te- 
sponsibility, and then tie up his hands, it is essential that discipline 
should be supported. In the second place, there is always great 
allowance to be made for false swearing and exag^ratton by sea- 
men, and for combinations among them against tbeir officers^ and 
it is to be remembered chat the latter have often no one lo testify 
on their side. These are weighty and true statements, and should 
not be lost sight of by the friends of seamen. On the other hand, 
sailors make many complaints, some of which are well founded. 

On the subject of testimony, seamen labor under a difficulty full 
as great as that of the captain. It is a well-known fact, that they are 
usually much better treated when there are passengers on board. 
The presence of passengers is a restraint ujxjn the captain, not onlv 
from Ills regard to their feelings and to the estimation in which the) 
may ho!d him. but because be knows they will be influential wit 
nesses against him if he is brought to trial. Though officers may 
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sometimes be iaclined to show chcfTUclvei ofl before pas^ngtr^ by 
freaks of office and authority, yet cruelty they wouid hardly daie 
to be guiky of. It h on long and distant voyages, where there i^ no 
restraint upon ihe captain, and none but the crew to testify against 
him, that sailors need most the protection of the law. On such 
voyages as these, there are many cases of outrageous cruelly on 
record, enough to make one heartsick, and almost disgusted with 
the sight of man: ^nd many, many more, which have never come 
to Ughl, and never will be known, undl the sea shall give up its 
dead. Many of these have led to mutiny and piracy,— stripe for 
stripe, and blood for bloods If on voyages of this description the 
testimony of seamen is not to be received in favor of one another, 
or too great a deduction is made on account of their being seamen, 
their case is without remedy; and the captain, knowing this, will 
be strengthened in that disposition to tyrannize which the possession 
of absolute power, without the restraints of friends and public 
opinion, is too apt to engender. 

It is to be considered, also, that the sailor comes Into court under 
very diilerent circumstances from the master. He is thrown among 
landlords, and sharks of all descriptions; is often led to drink freely; 
and comes upon the stand unaided, and under a certain doud of 
suspicion as to his character and veracity. The captain, on the other 
hand, is backed by the owners and insurers, and has an air of 
greater respectability; though, after all, he may have but a little 
better education than the sailor, and sometimes, (especially among 
those engaged in certain voyages that I could mention) a very 
hackneyed conscience. 

These are the considerations most commonly brought up on the 
subject of seamen's evidence; and I think it cannot hut be obvious 
to every one that here, posidvc legislation would be of no manner 
of use. There can be no rule of law regulating the weight to 
be given to seamen's evidenccn It must rest in the mind of the 
judge and jury; and no enactment or positive rule of court could 
vary the result a hair, in any one case. The effect of a sailor's 
testimony in deciding a case must depend altogether upon the 
reputation of the cbss to which he belongs, and upon the im- 
pression he himself produces in court by his deportment, and by 
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ihosG infallible mdrks of character which always tell upon a jury. 
In fine, after all ihc well-meant and specious projects that have 
been brought fonvard, we seem driven back to the belief^ that die 
besc means of securing a fair administration o£ the laws made for 
the protection of seamen, and certainly the only means which can 
create jny im^iortant change for ihe belter, is the gradual one of 
raising rhe jnTtllectual and religious character of the sailer, so that 
as an individti^l and as one of a class, he may, in the ftrat inscancci 
command the respect of his oOicers, and if any difticulty should 
happen, may upon the stand carry that weight which an inlelUgent 
and respectable man of the lower class almost always does with 
a jury. I know ihere are many men who, when a few cases of great 
hardship occur* and it is evident that there Is an evil wmewhere. 
think thnt some arrangement must be made, some law passed, or 
some society got up^ to set all ripht at once. On this subject there 
can be no call for any such movement; on the contrary, I fully believe 
that any public and strong action would do harnt^ and that we mujit 
be satisfied to labor in the less easy and less exciting task of gradual 
improvementi and abide the issue of things working slowly together 
for good. 

Equally injudicious would be any interference with the economy 
of the ship- The lodging, food, hotirs of sl«p, etc., are all matters 
wliich, though capable of many changes for the better, must yei be 
left Id regulate themselves. And 1 am coniident diat there will be, 
and that there is now a gradual improvement in all such par- 
ticulars. The forecastles of most of our ships are small, black, and 
wet holes, which few landsmen would believe held 2 crew of ten 
or twelve men on a voyage of months or years; and often, indeed 
in mo5[ caseSj the provisions arc not good enough to make a meal 
anything more than a necessary part of a day's duty;' and on the 

U am not bun tlial I tiBv« lUiud. ia ihr coatte of my lumd**. ihe maAntf in 

urhifh «3ilori ciu on boird ihip^ Thfre jue n^irh^r uhlpt knivA, foriu, nor plaio. 
in i iaifcisi\e: bur \hr kid fa wooJcji lub. with iroa hcwpt) i& placni on the fkw, 
and the crew ijt idujh] lE, JncJ cddi naa cuu (or huEuclf wjih iha (onimon rack-bsife 
or ihcath'knLlc, rhat he cairtei aboui hun. Thc]r drink ihai Lci aui dJ lin pats. 
holdiiiK IJitle ]ci9 Jlui 1 quart cuh- 

T^v^ pirbculara arc not looked upon u lurdjbjpi, ukI* jndi.Y<f, nidy bv conihJer«t 
metiers of ihoiie. Sallort, In out meichanUoen, furniih thnr awn eating utcniik, a 
they do aaay ol tht uuCrumetCi whKh they tue in the thip'i wmk, mck u koivts. 
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Italians, men fram all parts of the 
LascarSt Negroes, and, perhaps worst oi alJ, the off-casts of Biituh 
men-cf-war, and men from our own coimuy who have gooe to sea 
becauK they couJd not be permitted to live on land. 

As things now ore, many masters are obliged to sail without know- 
ing oiiything of their crews, until they get out at sea. There may be 
pirates or mutineers among them; and one bsd man will ofien infect 
aU the reM; and it is almost certain that some of them will be 
ignorant foreigners, hardly understanding a word of our language, 
accustomed all their lives to no iD^uencc but force, and perhaps 
nearly as familiar with the use of the knife as with ihat of the 
marline-spike. No prudent master, however peaceably inclined, 
would go to sea without his pistols and handcuffs. Even with &uch 
a crew aa I have stipposed, kindnesA and moderation would be the 
best policy, and the duty of every conscientious man; and the ad- 
ministering of corporal punishment might be dangerous, ^and of 
doubtful use. But the question is not, what ^ captain ought generally 
to do^ but whether il ^hall be pnc ouc of the power of every captain, 
under any ci re um stances, to make use of, even moderate, chastise- 
ment. As the law now stands, a parent may correct moderately hj^ 
child, and the master his apprentice; and the case of the shipmaster 
has been placed upon the same principle. The statutes, and the com- 
mon law as expounded in the decisions of courts, and in the books 
of commentators, are evpress and unanimous 10 this ptunt, [hat the 
captain may inflict moderate corporal chastisement, for a reasonable 
cause. IE the punishment is excc^sive^ or the cause not suiHcient to 
justify it, he is answerable; and the jury are to determine, by their 
verdict in each case, whether, under all the circumstances^ the 
punishment was moderate^ and for a jtistifiable cause. 

This seems to me 10 he as good a position as the whole subject can 
be left in. I mean to s^y, that no positive enactment^ going beyond 
this, is needed, or would be a benefit either to masters or men, in the 
present state of thmgs- Thts again would seem to be a case which 
should be left to the gradual working of its own cure. As seamen 
improve, punishment will become less necessary; and as the chax- 
acrer of officers h raised^ they will be less read^ to inflict it; amd, 
still more, the infliction of it upon intelligent and respectable men, 
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will be an enormily which will not be lolerated by public opinion, 
and by ju/ics, who are the pulse o£ the body polidc. No one can 
have a greater abhorrence of the infliction of such punishment than 
I have, and a stronger cofiviction that severity is bad policy with a 
crew; yet 1 would ask every reasonable man whether he had not 
belter trust 10 the pracdce becoming unnecessary and disreputable; 
lo the measure of moderate chastisement and a justifiable cause 
being better understood, and thus, the act becoming dangerous, and 
in course of time to be regarded as an unheard-of barbarity — ihan to 
take the responsibUcy of prohibiting it. at once, in all cases, and in 
what ever degree, by positive enactment? 

There is, however, one point connected with the administration 
of justice to seamen, to which 1 wish seriously to caJl the attention 
of those interested in their behalf, and, if possible, aJso of some ci 
those concerned in that administration. This is, the practice which 
prevails of making strong appeals to the jury in mitigation of dam- 
ages, or to the judge, after a verdict has been rendered against a 
captain or oflicer, for a lenient sentence, on the grounds of their 
previous good character^ and of their being poor, and having friends 
and families depending upon them for support. These appeals 
have been allowed a weight which is almost incredible, and which, 
1 think, works a greater hardship upon seamen than any one other 
thing in the laws, or the execution of them. Notwithstanding every 
advantage the captain has over the seaman in point of evidence, 
friendsf money, and able counsel, it becomes apparent that he must 
fait in his defence. An appeal is then made to the jury, if it is a civil 
action, or to the judge fur a mitigated sentence, if it is a criminal 
pmsecntion, on the two grounds I have mentioned. The same form 
is usually gone through in every case. In the hrst place, as to the 
previous good character of the party. Witnesses are brought from 
the town in which he resides, to testify to his good character, and to 
his unexceptionable conduct when on shore. They say that he is a 
good father, or husband, or son, or neighbor, and that they never 
saw in him any signs of a cruel or tyrannical disposition, I have even 
known evidence admitted to show the character he bore when a boy 
at school. The owners of the vessel, and other merchants, and per- 
haps the president of the insurance company, are then introduced; 
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been reduced 10 someihing IhiJe more than nomind^ the coun 001 
seeming 1:0 cansider ttiac 11 might be made in almosi every such 
case thai cou[d come before them. I[ U a Kttl? singular, too, thai 
il seems to be corfincd to cases of shipmasters ^nd o3icer$. No one 
ever heard of a senteace, for an offence committed on shore, being 
reduced by the coun oa the ground of the prisoner's poverty, and 
ihe relation in which he may stand 10 third persons. On the con- 
trary, it had been thought that the certainty that disgrace and 
sudering will be brought upon others as weLI as himself, is one of 
ihc chief restraints upon the criminally disposed. Beside^ this 
course works a pecuhar hardship in the case of the sailor. For if 
poverty is the point in question, the sailor h the poorer of the two; 
and if there is a man on earth who deperds upon whole limbs and 
an unbroken spirit for support, it is the saik^r. He, too, has friends 
to whom his hard earnings may be a relief, and whose hearts will 
bleed at any cruelty or indignity practised upon him. Yet J never 
knew this side of the case 10 be once adverted to in these aigtimen« 
addressed to the leniency of the court, which are now so much in 
vogue; and certainly ihey are never allowed a moment's con- 
sideration when a sailor is on trial for revolt, or for an injury done 
to an oflicer* Notwithstanding the many diiSculties which lie in a 
teaman's way in a court oi justice, presuming that they will be 
modified in time, there would be little to complain of, were it not 
for these two appeals. 

It is no cause of complaint that the testimony of seamen against 
their o&ers is viewed with suspicion, and that great allowance is 
made for combinations and exaggeration. On the contrary, it is 
the judge's duty to charge the jury on these points strongly. But 
there is reason for objection, when, after a strict cross-examination 
of witnesses, after the arguments of counsel, and the judge's charge, 
a verdict is found against the master, that the court should alJow 
the practice of hearing appeals to its lenity, ?iupported solely by evt' 
dcncc oi the captain's good conduct when on shore, (especially where 
the case is one in which no evidence but that of sailors could have 
been brought against the accused), and then, on this ground, 
and on the invariable claims of the wife ond family, be induced 
to cut down essentially the penalty imposed by a statute made 
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expreuly for masters and officers of meichaQimen, and for no 
one else. 

There arc many particulars connected with the manning of ves- 
sdsi the provisions given to crews, 2nd the treatment of them while 
at sea, upon which there might be a good deal said; but as I have, 
for the most part, remarked upon them as they fame up in the 
course of my narrative, I will offer nothing further now, except on 
the single point of the manner o£ shipping men- This, it is well 
known, is uauaily left entirety to ihe shipping^masters, and is a 
cause of a great deal of dif&colty, which might be remedied by the 
captain, or owner, if he has any knowledge of seamen, attending 10 
it personally. One of the members of the firm to which our ship 

belonged, Mr, S , had been himself a master of a vessel, and 

generally selected the crew from a number sent down to him from 
the shipping-ofHce- In this way he almost always had healthy, scrv- 
kcjble> and respectable men; for any one who has seen much of 
sailors can tell pretty well at first sight, by a man's dress, counte- 
nance, and deportment, what he would be on board ship. This 
same gentleman was also in the habit of seeing the crew togeiher, 
and speaking to them previously to their sailing. On the day 
before our ship sailed, while the crew were getting their chests 
and clothes on board, he went down into the forecastle and spoke 
to them about the voyage, the clothing they would need, the 
provision he had made for them, and saw that they had a lamp and 
a few other conveniences. If owners or masters would mure gen- 
eraUy take the wme pains, ihcy would often save their crews a good 
deal of JnconveniencCf beside creating a 5cnse of satisfaction and 
gratitude, which makes a voyage begin under good auspices, and 
goes far toward keeping up a better state of feeling tliroughout its 
continuance. 

It only remains for me now Id speak of tlie associated public 
efforts which havEr been making of late years for the good of seamen: 
a far more agreeable task than that of finding fault, even where 
fault there is. The ejLertions of the general association, called the 
Amcncxin Seamen's Friend Society, and of the other smaller soci- 
eties throughout the Union, have been a true blessi ng to the seaman; 
and bid fair, in course of time, to change the whole nature of the 
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dicunutances in which he is pbced, and give him a new mme, 
ai well iU a new characier. These a&Hx:i3tio[u have taken bol<I in 
the right way» aad aimed both at making the sailor's li£e more 
comfortable and creditable^ aad at giving him spiritual instructioa. 
Connected with these efforts, the spread ot temperance among ica- 
men^ by means of socicbet, cdled, in their oven nautical language, 
Wiadward-Anchor Socieues^ and tbe distribution of books; the m- 
tabh&htnpnt of Sailors' Homes» where they can be comfortably and 
cheaply boarded!, live quietly and decently, aad be in the way of 
rchgiouA services, reading and conversation; also the iostitutian of 
Savings Banks for Seamen; the distrihutioo of tracts and Bibles; — 
are all means which are silently doing a great work for this class 
of men. These societies make the religious instniction of seamea 
their praminent oE^ert. If this b gained, there b no fear but that 
all oilier things necessary will be added unto them^ A suitor never 
becomes interested in religion, without immediaiely learning to 
read, if he did not know how before; and regular habits, forehand- 
edness (if I may use the word) in worldly aifairs, and hours n^ 
claimed from indolence and vice, which follow in the wake of the 
convened man, make it sure that he will instruct hims«^ in the 
knowledge necessary and suitable to his calling- The religious 
change is the great deject. If this is secured, there is no fear but 
that knowledge of things of the world will come in fast enough. 
With the fiailorf as with all other men in fact^ the cultiv^on of 
the intellect:, and the spread of what i& commonly called useful 
knowledgCj while religious instruction is oeglecied, is little else than 
changing an igooiaut sinner into an intelligent and powerful ooe. 
That sailor upon whom, of all others, the preaching of the Cross is 
least likely to have elTect, is the one whose understanding haA b^ax 
cultivated, while his heart has been left to its own devices. 1 fully 
believe that those efforts which have their end in the intelleaual 
cultivation of the sailor; in giving him sdeniiiic knowledge; putting 
it in his power to read everything, without securing, first of all, a 
right heart which shall guide him in judgment; in giving him 
political information, and interesting him in newspapers; — an end 
in the furtherance of which he is exhibited nt ladies' fairs and public 
meetings, and complitnented for his gallantry and generosity, — are 
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sit doing a hann which the labors of many faiihhil men cannot 
imdo. 

The eslablishmenr of Beihels in most of our own ^^ports, and 
in many foreign porta frequented by our vessels, where ihe gospel 
is regularly preached and the opening of "Sailors' Homei/' which 1 
have before mentioned, where there are usually reUgious services 
and other good influences, are doing a va« deal in this causa, Buc 
it is to be remembered that the sailor's home is on the deep. Nearly 
all bis life must be spent on board ship^ and to secure a religious in- 
fluence there, should be the great object. The distribution of Bibles 
and tracts into cabins and forecastles, will do much toward this. 
There is nothing which will gain a tailor's attention sooner, and 
interest him more deeply, than a tract, especially one which con- 
tains a siory. It is di£ciJi \o engage tb«r attention in mere essays 
and arguments, but the simplest and shortest story, in which home 
is spoken of, kind friends, a praying mother or sister, a suddea 
death, and the like, often touches the heart of the roughest and 
most abandoned. The Bible is to the sailor a sacred book- It may 
lie in the bottom of his chest, voyage after voyage; but he never 
treats it with positive disrespect. I never knew but one sailor who 
doubted its being the inspired word of Cod; and he was one who 
had received an uncommonly good education, except that he had 
been brought up without any early rehgious influence. The most 
abandoned man of our crew, one Sunday morning, asked one o£ 
the boys to lend him his Bible. The boy said he would, but was 
afraid he would make sport of it. "Nol" said the man, "1 don't 
make sport of God Almighty." This is a feeling general among 
sailors, and is a good foundation for religious influence. 

A still greater gain is made whenever, by means of ^ captain who 
is interested in the eternal welfare of those under his command, 
there can be secured the performance of regular religious exercises, 
and the exertion, on the side of religion, of that mighty influence 
which a captain possesses for good, or for evil. There are occur- 
rences at sea which he may turn to great account^ — a sudden death, 
the apprehension of danger, or the escape from it, and the like; and 
all the calls for gratitude and faith* Beside:}, this state of thing alters 
the whole current of feeling between the crew sikI their com- 
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fluodcr. Hi> ma hor k f '*"■""■ iDon ci tbc pf c oo l chsncKr; and 
kiftder JegBngi aasu Cwhno, dkoogfi ao infiidd, id ooe of hb 
aoT^ tfescnUng thfi rabtioB id wfaidk a tntof Aood to hU papil. 
nyi that the coaTktioa the mtor wai mder, dm he and hii ward 
wm both ahLp awsiiijig a o^te of omul happifm or anaerft and 
that they miut appcir together htitxv the unie judgmeni-icai, ofi- 
erat£d to upon lus rutuiallr rrtoinx dispMtkmr aa lo produce a 
ie^mg of kifldoess ai»i tend^nKss coward ha ward, Vi^iich ooduAf 
ebe could h^ve uused. Such must be the efiea upoa the r^aboa 
of matter and comtDOa teaman. 

There are now tnany vesseU sailing tmder £uch auspicei, in wtich 
great good is done. Yet 1 never happened to £aU in wiih oac of 
them. 1 did not bear a prayer nude, a chapter read in pubhc; nor 
lee anydiing approaching to a rehgiotu service^ lor two yean and 
a quarcer. There \t'efe, in the course of ihe vo)-age, many incideati 
which mad«, for the lime^ serious impr«ssojif upon our minds, and 
which tni^t have been turaed to our good; btir there beii^ no one 
to use the oppoiluiiityt a.iid no services, the r^^W return of which 
might have kcpc somcUung of the feeling alive in lu, the advaniage 
of them was lost, to some, perhaps, forcrer. 

The good which a single religious captain may do can hardlv be 
calcubred^ In the Jirsr place^ as 1 have ssid, a kinder state of feehng 
exists on board the ship. There is no profs&ily allowed; and the 
men arc not called by an)' opprobrious names, which is a great thin^ 
with sailors. The S^ibbath is observed. Hiis gives the men a day of 
rest, even if they pass it in no other way. Such a captain, too, wiU 
not allow a sailor on board his ship to remain unable to read bis 
Bible and the books given to him; and will usually instruct those 
who need it, in writing, arithmetic, and navigadon; since he has 
a good deal of time on his hands, which he can easily employ In 
such a manner. He will also have regular religious services; and, 
in fact, by the power of his example, and, where it can judiciously 
be done, by the exercise of his authority, will give a character to 
the ship and all on board. In foreign ports, a ship is known by 
her capt^ir; forj there being no general rules in the tnerchani serr- 
ice, each master may adopt a plan of hJs own. It is to be remem- 
bered, coo, thai there are, in most ships, boys of a [ender age, whose 
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characters for hie are forming, as well as old men, whose lives must 
be drawing toward a close. The greater part of sailors die at sea; 
and when They find their end approaching, if it does noi, as is ofien 
the case, come without warning, they cannot^ as on jphore, send for 
a cieigyman, or some religious friend, to speak to ihem of tliat hope 
in a Saviour, which ihcy hive neglected, if not despised, through 
life; but if che liide hull does not contain such an one within its 
compass, they mtisl be left without human aid in their great ex- 
tremity. When such commanders and such ships, as I have just 
described, shall become more numerous, the hope of the friends of 
seamen will be greatly strengthened; and it is encouraging to re- 
member that the eHorts among common sailors will soon raise up 
such a class; for those of them who are brougbc under these influ- 
ences will inevitably be the ones to succeed to the places of trust 
and authority. If there is on earth an instance where a little leaven 
may leaven the whole lump, it is that of the religious shipmaster. 

It is to the progress of this work among seamen that we must 
look with the greatest confidence for the remedying of those nu- 
merous minor evils and abuses that we so often hear of. It will 
rai^ (he character of sailors, both as individuals and as a class. It 
will give weight to their testimony in courts of justice, secure better 
us^ge to them on board ship, and add comforts to their Uves on 
shore and at sea. There are some laws that can be passed to remove 
temptaLoo from their way and to help ihera in their progress; and 
some changes in the jurisdiaion of the lower courts, to prevent 
delays, may, and probably will, be made. But, generally speaking, 
more especially in things which concern the discipline of ships, we 
had better labor in this great work, and view with caution the 
proposal of new laws and arbitrary regukitioEis, remembering thnit 
most of those concerned in the making of them must necessarily be 
litile quahBed to judge of their operatioa. 

Without any formal dedication of my narrative to that body of 
men, of whose common life it is intended to be a picture, I have yet 
borne them constantly in mind during its preparation. I cannot but 
trust that ihose of [hem, into whos:^ hands it may chjnce [o fall, 
will find in il that which shall render any professions of sympathy 
and good wishes on my part unnecessary. And I will lake the lib- 
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eny, on parting with my reader, who has gooc down with 115 to tbt 
DceaHf and "laid his hand upon its nLinc^" to commend to his kind 
wishes, and to the benefit of his efforts, ihjt class o£ men with 
whom, for a time, my lot was case. I wish the rather to do this, 
since I feel that whatever attendon this book: may gain, and what- 
ever favor k may find, [ shall owe almost entlrd./ to that inieresr 
in the sea. and those who follow it, which is so easily excited in us alL 
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IT WAS in the winter of 1S35-6 thai the ship Alert, in the pros- 
ecution of her voyage for hides on the remote and almost 
unknown coast of California, floated into the vast solitude of 
the Bay of San Francisco. All around was the stillness of nature. 
One vessel, a Russian, lay at anchor there, but during our whole 
stay not a sail caine or went. Our trade was with remote MiAsion^i 
which sent hides to us in launches manned by their Indians. Ojr 
anchorage was between a small island, called Ycrba Buena, and a 
gravel beach in a little bight or cove of the same name, formed by 
two small projecting points. Beyond, to the westward of the landiMg- 
pbce, were dreary sand-hilis, wilh little grass to be seen, and few 
trees, and beyond them higher hiDs, steep and barren, their sides 
gullied by the rains. Some five or six miles beyond the landing-place, 
to the right, was a ruinous Presidio, and some three or four miles to 
the left was the Mission of Dolores, as minous as the Presidio, 
almost deserted, with but few Indians attached Co it, and but little 
property in cattle. Over a region far beyond our sight there were 
no other human habitations, except that an enterprising Yankee, 
years in advance oF his time, had put up, on the rising ground 
above the landing, a shanty of rough boards, where he carried on 
a very small retail trade bel\veen the hide ships and the Indiana. 
Vast banks of fog, invading us from the North Pacific, drove in 
through the entrance, and covered the whole bay; and when they 
disappeared, we saw a few well-wooded islands, the sand-hills on 
the west* the grassy and wooded slopes on the east, and the vast 
stretch of the bay to the southward, where we were told lay the 
Missions of Santa Clara and San Jose, and still longer stretches to 
the northward and northeastward, where we understood smaller 
bays spread out, and large rivers poured in their txibuies of waters. 
There were no settlements on these bays or rivers, and the few 
ranches and Misaons were remote and widely separated. Not only 
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th^ Dcizfafaoflioad cf 

pvac bs7, WW a joliTDdr, On the wboie coax o£ CaEionKa tboc 

wat flot a UgfadMNM^ a bc9GM^ or a bn^ aad the c^Htivere ibmIb 

kaa^ofi^en. Bird* o£ prey and pag^e w woped and cfived iboor 
n^ wild faestto o^kI dnn^ kLf oak pomta^ sad at we doaly 
*tf***j*l out o£ t4^ kawlwr wirfi tW bde^ WifA of dco" oune lo die 

ynur's vdgCy oa the oorthcrly imJc of die coEmic^ to £a£e at die 
icrafi0e yaack. 

On tlie evcmi^ of S^curday, the tjdi of At^E°^ '^^ ^ siqKfb 
ggannhip Golden Ga^ gay widi crowdi of passengers and li^idii; 
dieiea for iitilei around widi die glare of bcr sgmd li^m of m^ 
gnen* and wbiu^ and bvQfiant widi tinned nloom and Oatenmiu, 
bound tip from d>e bdimiu of Pan-ams, ncaied the entrance to San 
Prancuco, the great centre of a world-wide co mincf c e . MiJes out 
at lea, on die de&obte rocki of the FanOooes, ^**'"**^ die po^^-erful 
ny% of one of the raon cosdf and e^ecdve light-bousn in the world. 
As we drew in Uirough the Golden Gaie, ancrbrr L^it-houae tatt 
our cya, and la the dear moonliglii of ihe unAirc^cn Califofnia 
«iirwn#f we »w, on the nght, a large fbnificatioa protecting the 
narrow eotrancei and just before us the little ishad of Akatraz con- 
fronted tUr-ooe enure foitreu. We bore roond the point toward 
the old aofhonng'ground of the hide ships ^^ there, covenog the 
sand-hills and the valleys stretching from the wiEer's edge to the 
bix of the great hills, and from the old Prestdio to the Mission, 
tUckering all over with the lamps of its streets and bouses, lay a city 
of one hundred thousand Lnhabitants. Clocks toiled the hour o£ 
midnight from its steeples but the city was alive from the salute of 
our guns spreading the news thar the fortnightly steamer had come, 
bringing mails and passengers from the Atlantic wurld. Clipper 
«hipa of the largest size by at anchor In the sueanu or were gin to 
the wharves; and capacious high-pressure steamers as large and 
fthowy as those of the Hudson or Missis^ppi, bodies of dazzling ligbt* 
awaited the deLvery of our mails to take their courses up the Bay, 
stopping at Benicia and the United States Naval Station, and then 
up the great tributaries — the Sacramento, San Joat^uin, and Feather 
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Rivers— to (he far inland cities of Sacrameoco, Stockton, and Marys- 
villc. 

The dock into which we drew, and the streets about it, were 
densely crowded with express wagons and hand-cans 10 take lug- 
gage, coaches and cabs for passengers^ and with men, — some looking 
out for friends among our hundreds of passengers, — agents of the 
press, and a greater multitude eager for newspapers and verbal intel- 
ligence from the great Adantic and European world- Through this 
crowd 1 made my way, along the well-built and well-lighted streets, 
as alive as by day, where boys In high-keyed voices were already 
crying the latest New York papers; and between one and two 
oVIock in the morning found myself comforiably abed in a com- 
modious room, in (he Oriental Horel, which stood, as well as I could 
learn, on the ftUed-up cove, and not far from the spot where we 
used to beach our boats from the AlerL 

Sunday, August r^h. When I awoke in the morning, and looked 
from my windows over the ciiy of San Fruncisco^ widi its store- 
bouses, towers, and steeples; its court-houses, theatres, and hos- 
pitals; its daily journals; its well-filled learned professions; iis 
fortresses and light-houses; its wharves and harbor, with their thou- 
sand-ton clipper ships, more in number than London or liverpool 
sheltered that day, itself one of the capitals of the American Re- 
public, and ihe sole emporium of a new world, the awakened 
Pdciiic; when I looked across the hay fo ihe eastward, and beheld 
a beautiful town on the ferule, wooded shores of the Contra Costa, 
and steamers, large and small, the ferryboats to the Contra Costa, 
and capacious freighters and passe ager-carriers to all parts of the 
great bay and its tributaries, with lines of their smoke in the horizon, 
— when I saw all diese things, and reflected on what I once was and 
saw here, and what now surrounded me, 1 could scarcely keep my 
hold on reality at all, or the genuineness of anything, and seemed 
to mysdi like one who had moved in **worlds not realized," 

I could not complain that 1 had not a choice of places of worship. 
The Roman Catholics have an archbishop^ a cathedral, and five or 
six smaller churches, French, German, Spanish, and English; and 
the EpiscopaUansj a bishop, a cathedral, and three other churches; 
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by an Abbe; ibe music w;ts ejicelleni, all rKing!i airy and tastefi 
and making one ft*l as if in one of the chnpels in Pjris. The 
Cathedral of St. Mary, which I afterwards visited, where the Irish 
attend, was a contrast indeed, and more like one of our stifling 
Irish Catbohc churches in Boston or New York, with intelligence 
in so small a proportion 10 the number of faces. During the three 
Sundays I was in San Francisco, 1 visiied three of the Episcopal 
churches, and the Congregational, a Chinese Mission Chapel, and 
on the Sabhath (Saturday) a Jewish synagogue. The Jews are a 
wealthy and powerful class here. The Chinese, 100. are numerous, 
and do a great part of the manual labor and small shop-keepuig, and 
have some wealthy mercantile houses. 

It is nociccable that £uro|iean Cuntinental fashions prevail gen^ 
erally in this city, — French cooking, lunch at noon, and dinner at 
ihe end of the day, with cajc notr after meals, and to a great ejitent 
the European Sunday, — to all which emigrants from the United 
States and Great Britain seem to adapt (hemielves. Some dinners 
which were given to me at French restauranis were, it seemed to 
me, — a poor judge of such matters, 10 be sure, — as sumpcuous :ind 
as good, in dishes <ind wines, as I have found in Paris, ]3ut I had 
a relish-maker which my friends at table did not suspect, — tJie 
remembrance of the forecastle dinners I ate here twenty-four years 
before. 

August lyth. The customs of Califo/nia are free; and any per- 
son who knows about my book speaks to me. The newspapers have 
announced the arrival of the veteran pioneer of all. I hardly walk 
out without meeting or making acquaintances* I have already been 
invited 10 deliver the anniversary oration before the Pioneer Sodety, 
to celebrate the settlement of San Francisco, Any man is qualified for 
dedion into the society who came 10 California before 1^53. What 
moderns chey are! 1 tell them of the time when Richardson's shanty 
of 1H35 — not his adobe house of 1K36 — was the only human h.-ibita- 
tion between the Mission and the Presidio, and when the vast bay, 
with all its tributaries and recesses, was a solitude—and yet I am 
but little past forty years of age. They point out the place wher^ 
Richardson's adobe house stood, and tell me that the first court and 
first town council were convened in it, the first Protestant worship 
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"5>erfoTmed in i[, and in i: ihe first capital trial by the Vigilance 
Ojmmiicee held. I am lafcen down to the wharves, by antiquaries 
of a ten or iwelve yean' range, co identify the two poims. now 
known as Clark's and Rincon, wbiich formed the hide cove of Verba 
Buena, where we used to beach our boats, — now filled up and built 
upon. Thft island we called "Wood Island," where we spent the 
cold days and iiighis of December, in our laurch, getting wood for 
nur year's supply, is clean shorn oi tieesj and the bare rocks of Al- 
catraz Island, an entire fortress- I have looked at the city from the 
water and islands from the city, but I can see nothing that recalls the 
times gone by, except the venerable Mission, the ruinous Presidio, 
the high hilU in the rear of the town, and the great stretches of the 
bay in all directions. 

To-day 1 took a California horse of the old style, — the run, the 
loping gait, — and visited the Presidio, The walls stand as they did, 
with some changes made to accommodate a small garrison of United 
States iroops. It has a noble situacion, and I saw from it 3 cUpper 
ship of the very largest cJass, coming through the Gate, under her 
fore^and-jft sails. Thence I rode to [he Fort, now nearly finished, 
on the mud^ern shore of the Gate, and made an inspection of it- h 
is very cJipcnsive and of the latest style. One of the engineers here 
is Custis Lee, who has just left West Point ai the head of his classy— 
a son of Colonel Robert E, Lee, who distinguished himself in the 
Mexican War. 

Another morning 1 ride to the Mission Dolores, It has a strangely 
solitary aspect, enhanced by its surroundings of the most uncon- 
genial, rapidly growing modernisms; the hoar of ages surrounded 
by tlie brightest, slightest, and rapidest of modern growths. Its old 
belfries still clanged with the discordant bells, and Mass was saying 
within, for it is used as a place of worship for the extreme south pan 
of tLe city. 

In one of my walks about the wharves, I found a pile of dry hides 
lying by the side of a vessel. Here was something to feelingly per- 
suade me what 1 had been, to recall a past scarce credible lo myself, 
I stood lost in reflection. What were these hides — what were they 
not? — to us, to me, a boy, twenty-four years ago? These were our 
constant labor, our chief object, oui almost habitual thought. They 
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brought u; out here, tb^ kepE us here, and it was only by getting 
them that we could escape from the coast and return to home and 
Civilized life. If it kid nor been tkit I might he seen, 1 thould 
have seized one« dung 11 over my head, w^ked ofT with it* and 
thrown )C by the old loss — 1 do not believe yet a lost art — to the 
ground. How they called up to my mind the momhs of curjog at 
San Die^o, the year and more oE beach and £urf work, and ihe 
steeriDg of the ship for home! 1 was in a dream of San Diego^ San 
Pedro,-'Wiih its hills so steep for taking up goods, and its stones 
so hard lo our bare feet,-'--and the cliffs of San |uant All this, too> 
is DO morel The entire hide-business is of the past, and to the 
present Inhabitants of California a dim tradition. I'he gold dis- 
coveries drew off all men from the gathering or cure of hides^ the 
inflowing population made an end of the great droves of cattle; and 
now not 3 vessel pursues (he — I was about to say dear— the dreaiy 
once haled busine&s of gathering hides upon the coast, and the 
beach of San Diego is abandoned and its hide-houses have disap- 
peared. Meeting a respectable-looking citizen on the wharf, 1 in- 
quired of him how the hide-trade was carried on. "O," said he, 
"there is very little of it, and that is all here. The few that are 
brought in are placed under sheds in wincetj or left out on the 
wharf in summer, and are loaded from the wharves into the vessels 
aJougside. They form parts of cargoes of other materials/' I really 
felt too much, at the instant, to express to him the cause of my 
interest in the subject, and only added, 'Then the old business of 
trading up and down the coast and curing hides for cargoes is all 
over?" ''O yes, sir,*' said he> "those old times of the PiTgnm and 
Alert and California^ that we read about, are gone by," 

Saturday, August loth. The steamer Senator makes regular trips 
up and down (he coast, between San Francisco and San DiegOf call- 
ing ac intermediate ports. This is my opportunity to revisit the old 
scenes. She sails lo-day, and I am off, steaming among the great 
cUF^>eT6 anchored in the harbor, and gliding r:ipidly round the 
point, past Alcatras Island, the light-house, and through the fonlfied 
Golden Gate, and bending to the southward, — all done in two or 
three hours, which, in the Alert, under canvas, with head tides, 
variable winds, and sweeping currenis to deal with, took us full 
two days. 
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Among the pa^^engers 1 nuticed an elderly genfleman, LJiin, with 
sandy h-Air and fice ihm seemed f jmiliar. He luuk o& his glove and 
showed one shrivelled hand, li must be hel I went to him and said, 
"Captain Wilson, 1 believe." Yes, that was his name. "1 knew you, 
sir, when you comniiinded the Ayacucho on this coast, in old hide- 
dfoghing timeSr in 1835-6." He was quickened by this, nnd at once 
inquiries were made on each «de, and we were in full talk aboui 
ihe Pilgiim and Alert, Ayiicucho and Loriotte, the Cilifornia and 
Lagodi. I found he had been very much flattered by the praise I 
had bestowed in nay book on his seamanship, especially in bringing 
ihc Pii^im to her berth in San Diego harbor, after she had drifted 
successively into the Lagoda and Loriotte, and wjs coming into him. 
I had made a pel of his brig, the Ayacucho, which pleased him 
almost as much as my remembrance of his bride »nd their wedding, 
which ] saw at SanEa Barbara in 1^36. Dona Ramona was now [he 
mother of a Urge family, and Wilson assured mc that i£ I would 
visit him at his rancho, near San Luis Obispo, [ should hnd her 
still a handsome woman, and very glad m see mc. How we walked 
the deck together, hour after hour, talking over the old times,— the 
ships, the captains, the crews, the traders on shcre, the ladies, the 
Missions, the iouth-easlersl indeed^ where could we stop? He had 
told the Ayacucho in Chili for a vessel of war, and had gjvcn up the 
sea, and had been for years a ranchero. (1 learned from others that 
he had become one of the most wealthy and respectable farmers in 
the Srate, and that his rancho was well worth visiting,) Thompson, 
he said, hadn't the sailor in him; and he never could laugh enough 
at his fiasco in San Diego, and his rece^ion by Brad^haw, Paucon 
was a ^ilor and a navigator. He did not know what had become 
of George Marsh (ani^, pp, 199-202, 251), except that he left him 
in Callao; nor could he telJ me anything of handsome Bill Jackson 
(jfj/if, p, 86), nor of Captain Kye of the Loriotte. I told him all 1 
then knew of the shrps, the masters, and the officeffi- I found he 
had kept some run of my history. And needed little information. Old 
Senor Noriego of Santa Barbara, he told me, was dead, and Don 
Carlos and Don Santiago, but I should find their chikJren there, 
now in middle life. Dona Augustia, he said, I had made famous 
by my prairies of her beauty and datKtng, and I should have from 
her a royal reception. She had been a widow, and remarried since:, 
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and had 3 Jau^cer 2s haiulHune is ber&elf. Tbe desc 
Nonego had uken the aoccstral name of De b Gucrra, as they 
were nobles of Old Spain by birth; and the boy Pablo, who used 
to nuke passages in tbe Alen, was now Don P^lo de la Goecra, a 
Senator in the Stare legislature for Santa Barbara County. 

The poinu in ihe country, too, be ooticed, as he passed them, — 
Santa Cruz, San Luis Obispo, Point Ano Nucvo, the opening to 
Moniercy^ which to my disappointmeot wc did not visit- No; Mon- 
terey, the prettiest town on the coast, and its capital and scat of 
customs, had gOK no advantage from the great change^ was out 
of the way of commerce and of the travel to the mines and great 
rivers, and was not worth slopping at. Point Conception we pas^ 
in the night, a cheery light gleaming over the waters from its taU 
light-house, standing on its outermost peak. Point Conception! That 
word was enough to recall all our experiences and dreads cf ga]es> 
swept decks, topmast carried away, and the hardships of a coast 
service in the winier. But Captain Wilson tells me that the climate 
has altered; thai ihe southeasters are no longer the bane of the coast 
they once were, and that vessels dow anchor inside the kelp at Santa 
Barbara and San Pedro all the year round. 1 should have thought 
this owing to his spending his winters on a rancho instead of the 
deck of the Ayacucho, had not the same thing been told me by 
others. 

PasMng round Point Conc^tion, and steering easterly, we opened 
the inlands that form, with the main-land, the caaol of Santa Bar- 
bora, There they are, Santa Cruz and Santa Rosa; and there is the 
beautiful point, Santa Buenaventura; and there Ucs Santa Barbara 
on its plain, with its amphicheacre of high hills and distant moun- 
tains. There is the old white Mission with its belfries, and there 
the town. With its one-story adobe houses, with here and there a 
two-story ^vooden house of later build; yet licde is it altered^ — the 
same repose in the golden simiight and gbrious cUmate, sheltered 
by its hills; and then, more remindful than anything else, there 
roars and tumbles upon the beach the same grand surf of the great 
Pacific 2i on the beautiful day when the Pilgrim, after her five 
months' voyage, dropped her weary anchors here^ the same 
blue ocean, and the siirf making Just the same monotonous, 
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cWy roflfj and the same dreamy lown, and gleaming whice MIsHon, 
as when we beached olit boats far the first time, riding over ihe 
breakers with shouting Kanakas, the three small hide-traders lying 
at anchor in the ofHng. But now we are the only vessel, and that 
an unromantic, sail-less, spar-less, engine-driven hulkl 

I landed in the surf, in the old style, but it was not high enough 
to ewcTte us, the only change being that T was somehow unac- 
countably a passenger, and did not have to jump overboard and 
steady the boat, and run her up by the gunwales. 

Santa Barbara has g^ned but httlc. I should noc know, from any- 
thing I saw, that she was now a seaport of the United States, a 
part of the enterprising Yankee nation, and not still a lifeless Mex- 
ican town. At the siime old house, where Senor Noriego lived, on 
the piazza in front of the court-yard^ where was the gay scene o£ the 
marriage of our agent, Mr. Robinson, 10 Dona Anita, where Don 
Juan Bandini and Doiia Augustia danced, Don Pablo de la Guerra 
received me in a county fashion. I passed the day with the family, 
and in walking about the place; and ace the old dinner with its 
accompaniments of frijoles, native olives and grapes, and native 
wines- In due time 1 paid my respects to EKina Augustia, and not- 
withstanding what Wilson told me, 1 could hardly believe that after 
twenty-four years there would still be so much of the enchanting 
woman about her. 

She thanked me for the kind and, as she called them, greatly exag- 
gerated compliments I had paid her; and her daughter told me diai 
all traveUeis who came to Santa Barbara called to see her mother, 
and that she herself never expected to Uvc long enough to be a 
belle. 

Mr. Alfred Robinson, our agent In [335-6, was here, with a part of 
his family^ I did not know how he would receive me, remembering 
what I had printed to the world about him at a time when I took 
little thought thai the world was going to read it; but there was no 
sign of offence, only cordiabty which gave him, as bclvreen us, rather 
the advantage in status. 

The people of ihts region are giving attention to sheep-raising, 
wtne-making, and the raising of olives, just enough to keep the 
town from going backwards. 
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But eveoiog i( drawmg on, acd our boat &2ib co-night. So^ refuv 
ing a horse or carriage, I walk down, not unwilling 10 be a little 
early, thac 1 may pace up and down the beach, looking off in the 
ujarids and the poiali, and waiching the roaring, tumbling billows. 
How softeriing is the e:ffccc of time! It touches us through the 
Sections. 1 abnost feel as if I were lamenting the passing away 
of someihing loved and dear,— the boais, the K^anakas, the hides* my 
old shjpmaies. Denth, chrtnge, diitance, lend them a chiraaer whkb 
makes [hem quite another thing from the vulgar, wearisome toil of 
uninteresting^ forced manual labour. 

The bretze freshened as we atood out to sea, and the wild waves 
rolled over the red sun, on the broad horizon of the Pacific; but it u 
summer, and in summer there can be no bad weather in Califoroia. 
Every day is pleasant- Nature forbids a drop of rain to fall by 
day or nigh[, or a wind to eicite itself beyond a fresh summer breeze:. 

The next morniag wc found ourselves at anchor in the Bay of San 
Pedro. Here was this hated, diis thoroughly detested spot. Although 
we lay near, I could scarce recognize the hill up which we rolled 
and dragged and pushed and carried our heavy loads, and down 
which we pitched the hides, to carry them barefooted over the rocki 
to the ikuiing long-boat- It was no longer the landing-place. One 
had been made at die head of the creek, and boats discharged and 
took off cargoes from a mole or wharf, in a quiet place, safe from 
southeasters* A tug ran to take off passengers from the steamer to 
the wharf, — for the trade of Los Angeles h sulScient to support 
such a vessel I got the captain to land me privately, in a small 
boaij at the old place by the hill. 1 dismissed the boat, and, alooe^ 
Found my way to die liigh ground. 1 say found my way, for uegica 
and weather had left but few traces of the steep road the hide-vessels 
had built to the lopn The diil off which we used to throw the hides, 
and where I spent nights watching them, was more easily found. 
The population was doubled, that is to say^ there were two houses, 
instead of onCj on the hill, 1 stood on the brow and looked out 
Euward the ofRrg, the Santa Catalina hbnd, and, nearer, the melan^ 
clioly Dead Man's Island^ with its painful tradition* and recalled 
the gJoomy days that followed the flogging, and fanded the JHlgrifH 
ac anchor in the o£ng. But the tug is going toward our steamer, 
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and [ must awake and be oB- I walked along the share to the new 
landing-place, where were two or three store-houses and other buiU- 
ing6, forming a small depot; and a &tagf<Odchj I found, went daily 
between this place and the Pueblo- I got a seat on the top o£ the 
coach, 10 which were tackled six litde less than wild California horses. 
Each horse had a man at his head, and when the driver had got his 
reins in hand he gave the word, all the horses ^ere let ^o at once, 
and away they went on a spring, tearing over the ground, the driver 
only keeping them from going the wrong way, for they had a wide^ 
level pampa to run over the whde thirty miles to the Pueblo, This 
plain is almost treeless, with no grass, at least none now in the 
drought of mid-summer, and is filled with squirrel-holes, and alive 
with squirrels. As we changed horses t%vice, we did not slacken our 
speed until we turned into the streets of the Pueblo- 

The Pueblo de los Angeles I found a brge and Nourishing town 
o£ about twenty thousand inhabitants, with brick sidewalks, and 
blocks of stone or brick houses. The three principal traders when 
we were here for hides in the Pilgrim and Alert are ftiU among the 
chief traders of the place, — Stearns, Temple, and Warner, the two 
former being reputed very rich. I dined with Mr. Srearnj, now a 
very old man. and met there Don Juan Bandini, to whom I had 
given a good deal of notice in my book* From him, as indeed from 
every one in this town, 1 met with the kitidest attentions* The wife 
of Don [uan, who was a beautiful young girl when we were on 
the coast, Dona Refugio, daughter of Don Santiago Arguello, the 
commandante of San Diego, was with him, and still handsome. 
This is one of several instances I have noticed of the preserving 
quality of the California climate. Here, too, was Henry Melius* 
who came out with me before the mast in the Pilgrim, and left the 
brig to be agent's clerk on shore. He had experienced varying for- 
tunes here» and was now married to a Mexican lady, and had a 
family, 1 dined with him, and in the afternoon he drove me round 
to see the \ineyards, the chief nhjeas in this region. The vintage of 
last year was estimated at half a million of gallons- Every year 
new square miles of ground are laid down to vineyards, and (he 
Pueblo promises to be the centre of one of the largest wine-producing 
regions in che world. Grapes are a drug here, and I found a great 
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abundance of {j^s, oUveSi, peaches, pears, and melons. The climate is 
wi^ luiietl 10 ihese fruus, but h 100 hot and dry for succes^ul wheat 
crops. 

Towards evening, we signed off in the stage coach, with again our 
reJayi of sLi mad horses, and reached the creek before dark, thcogfa 
it W3S late at night before we got on board the steamer^ which was 
slowly moving her wheels, under way for San Diego- 

As we skiited along the coast, Wilson and I recognized, or thought 
wc did, in the clear moonlight, the rude while Missioa of Son 
Ju^B CapisErano> and its diJ7> from which I had svmng dowQ by a 
pair of halyards to save a few hides, — a boy who could not be pru- 
dential, and who caught at every chance for adventure. 

As we made the high point oil San Diego, Point Loma, we were 
greeted by tlie cheering presence of a lighl'house. As we &wept 
round it in the early moromg, there, before us, lay the Ittdc harbor 
of San Diego, its low spit of sand, where the water runs so deep; the 
opposite Hats, where the Alert grounded in starting for home; the 
low hills, without trees, and nlmosl without brush; the quiet little 
beach; — but the chief objecLs, the hide-houses, my eye looked for in 
vain. They were gone, all, and lefi no mark behind. 

I wished to be alone, so I let the other passengers go up 10 the 
town, and was quietly pulled ashore in a boat, and left to myself. 
The rccoUeaions and the emotions all were sad, and only sad. 

Fugit, inierca fugit irrcparabiJt icmpui. 

The past was real. The present, all about me, was unreal* unnatui 
repelJant. I saw the big ships lying in the stream, the Alert, the 
California, the Rosa, with her Italians; then the handsome Aya- 
cucho, my favorite; the poor, dear old Pilgrim, the home of hardship 
and hopelessness; the boats passing to and fro; the cries of the 
sailois at the capstan or falls; the peopled beach; the large hide- 
houses with their gangs of men; and the Kanakas interspersed 
everywhere. All, all were gone! not a vestige to mark where one 
hide-house stood. The oven, too, was gone. 1 searched for its site, 
and found, where 1 thought it should be, a few broken bricks and 
birs of mortar. 1 alone was left of all, and how strangely was I herel 
What changes 10 me! Where were they all? Why should I care for 
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them, — poor Kanakas and iailors, the refuse of civilization, iKe out- 
laws and beach-combers of the Pacllicl Time and death seemed to 
transfigure them. Doubtless nearly all were dead; but how had they 
died, and where? In hospitals^ in fever-climes, in dens o£ vice, or 
falling from the mast, or dropping exhausted from the wreck, — 

*'WheQ hi a moment, like a drop of lain. 
He ^inks into thy depths wirh bubbling groan. 
Without a grave, tinkncllcdt arco6ine<i, and unknown." 

The light-hearted boys are now hardened middle-aged men, if the 
seas, rocks, fevers, and the deadlier enemies that beset a sailor'* life 
on shore have spared them; and the then strong men have bowed 
themselves, and the earth or sea has covered them. 

Even the animals are gone, — the colony of dogs, the broods of 
poultry, the useful horses; but che coyotes bark still in the woods, for 
Lhey belong not to man, and are not touched by his changes. 

1 walked slowly up the hill, finding my way among the few 
bushes, for the path wa^ iong grown over, and sat down where we 
used to rest in carrying our burdens of wood, and to look out for 
vessels that might, though so seldom, be coining dowa from the 
windward. 

To rally myself by calling to mind my own better fortune and 
nobler lot, and cherished surroundings at home, was impossible. 
Borne down by depression, the day being yet at its noon, and the 
sun over the old point, — it is four miles to the town, the Presidio, — 
1 have walked it often, and can do it once more, — 1 pas^d the 
familiar objects, and it seemed to me that I remembered them belter 
than thoseof any other place I had ever been in; — the opening to the 
httle cave; the low hiUs where we cut wood and killed ratdeanakes, 
and where our dogs chased the coyotes; and the black ground 
where so many of the ship's crew and beach-combers used to bring 
up on their return at the end of a hberty day, and spend the night 
fulf }ove. 

The litde town of San Kego has undergone no change whatever 
that r can see. If certainly has not grown. Ir is still, like Sanla 
Barbara, a Mexican town. The four principal houses of the gente 
de razon— of the Bandinis. Eatudillos. Argiiellos, and Picos— are the 
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Atrcams, of waterfalls frum the tarrenc lo ilie mere shimmer ui a 
bridil veil, only enough to reflect a raiobow, with their plunges of 
iweoty-five hundred feec, or iheir smaller falls of eight hundred, 
with noihing at the base bui thick raisls, which form and trickle, 
and then run and at last plunge into the blue Merced that Sows 
through ihe centre of the valley. Back by the Coukerville trail, the 
peaks of Sierra Nevada in sight, across ihe North Fork of the 
Merced* by Gentry's Gulch, over hills and through canona, to 
Fremont's again, and thence to Stockton and San Francisco, — all 
this at the end of August, when there has been no rain for four 
months, and the air is clear and very hoc, and the ground perfectly 
dry; windmills, to raise water for artificial irrigation of ^rnall 
patches, seen all over the landscape, while we [ravel through square 
miles of hot dust, where they tell ua, and truly that in winter and 
early spring we should be up to our knees in flowers; a country) 
loo, where surface gold-digging is so common and unnoticed tbst 
the large, six-horse stage-coach, ir which I travelled from Stockton 
(o HornilDs, turned off in the high road for a Chinaman, who, with 
his pan and washer, was working up a hole wliich an American had 
abandoned, but where the minute and patient industry of the China- 
man averaged a few dollars a day. 

These visits were so full of interest, with grandeurs and humors 
of all sorts, that 1 am strongly tempted to describe them. But 1 
remember ih^t I am net to write a founial of a visit over the tiew 
California, but to sketch briefly the contrasts with the old spots of 
1835-6, and 1 forbear- 
How strange and eventful has been the brief history of this mar- 
vellous city, San Francisco! In 1835 there was one board shanty. la 
1^36, one adobe house on the same spot. In 1S47, a poptilation of 
four hundred and fifty persons, who organized a lown government- 
Thcn came the aurt sacra fames, the Hocking together of many of 
the worst sptrlls of Christendom; a sudden birth of a city of canvas 
and boards, entirely destroyed by fire five times in eighteen roonthfi, 
with a loss of sixteen millions of dollars, and as often rebuilt, until 
it became a solid city of brick and stone, of nearly one hundred thou- 
sand inhabitants, with all the accompaniments of wealth and culture 
and now (in i%g) the most (|uiel and well-governed dty of its dz£ 
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in the United Slates. But il has been through its season of Heaven- 
defyirg crime, violence, and biood, from which \i was rescued and 
handed back lo soberness, moraliiy, and good government, by ihat 
peculiar invention of Anglo-Saxon Republican America, iJie solemn, 
awe-inspiring Vigiknce Committee of the most giave and lespon- 
siblc citizens, the ];ist reson of the thinking and the good* taken 
to only when vice, fraud, and rutHanism have intrenched themselves 
behind the forms of law, sufTrage, and ballot, and there is no hope 
but in organised force, whose action must be instant and thorough, 
or its siaie will be worse than before- A hisiciry of the passage of this 
ci[y through those ordealsi and through its abnost incredible finan- 
cial exiremeSf should bo written by a pen which not oiUy accuracy 
shali govern, but imagination shall inspire. 

I cannot pause for the civility of referring to the many kind atten- 
tions I received, and the society of educated men and women from 
all parts of the Union I met with; where New England, the Caro- 
iinas, Virginia, and the new West sat aide by side wilh English, 
French, and German civilization. 

My stay in California was interrupted by an absence of nearly 
four months, when 1 sailed for the Sandwich Islands in the noble 
BosTon clipper ship MastJiT, which was burned at sea to the water's 
edge; we escaping in boat&, and carried by a friendly British bark 
into Honolulu, whence^ after a deeply inicrcsling visit of tKree 
months in that most fascinating group of islands, with its natural 
and its mora] wonders, I returned lo San Francisco In an American 
whaler, and found myself agaia in my quarters on the morning of 
Sunday, f>ecember uih, 1855, 

My first visit after my return was to Sacramento, a city of about 
forty thousand inhabitants, more than a hundred miles inland from 
San Francisco, on the Sacramento, where was the capital of the 
State, and where were fleets of river steamers, and a large inland 
commerce. Here I saw ihe inauguraiion of a Governor, Mr. Latham, 
3 young man from Massachusetts, much my junior; and met a 
member of the State Senate, a man who, as a carpenter, r^aired my 
father's house at home some ten years before; and two more Senators 
from southern California, relics of another age,— Don Andres Pico, 
from San Diego; and Don Pablo de la Cuerraj whom 1 h;ive mea- 
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Uoned ss meeting at Santa Barbara. 1 had a good deal of CODTcrsa- 
tion with these gcitlemon^ who stood alone in an assembly cf Afner- 
icans, who had conquered their country^ ^ared pillars of the paa, 
Elon Andres had fought us at San Pazqtial and Sepulved^'t rancho. 
in lt^6, and a^ he fought hnvely, not a common thing among the 
MeAic^ns, and, indeed, repulsed Keainey^, h always treated with 
respect. He had the satisfaction, dear lo the proud Spanish heart, 
of making a speech before a Senate of Americans, in favor of the 
retention in o&e of an olScer of our army who was wounded at 
San Pa2<qual and whom some wretched caucus was going to displace 
to carry oui a policical job. Don Andres's magnanimity and rndi^s- 
tion carried the day^ 

My last visit in this part of the country was to a new and rich 
farming region, the Napa Valley, the United States Navy Yard at 
Mare Island, ihe river gold worltings, and the Geysers, and old Mr. 
John Youni's rancho. On bo3.rd the steamer, found Mr, Edward 
Stanley, formerly member of Congress from North Carolina, who 
became my ccmpanioii for the greater pan of my trip. I also met — 
a revival on the spot of an acquaintance of twenty years ago — Don 
Guadalupe Vallejo; I may say acquaintance, for although 1 was then 
before the mast, he knew my story, and, as he spoke English well, 
used to hold many conversations with me, when in the boat or on 
shore. He received me with true earnestness, and would not hear 
of my passing his estate without visiting him. He reminded me of a 
remark J made to him once, when pulUng him ashoie in the boat, 
when he \yas commandante at the Presidio. 1 learned that the two 
Vallejos, Guadalupe and Salvador, owned, at an early time, nearly 
all Napa and Sonoma, having princely esuies. But ihey have not 
much left. They were nearly ruined by their b.^rgain with the State, 
that they would put up the public buildings if the Capital should be 
placed at Vallejo, then a town of some promise* They spent Sioo/X)G, 
the Capital was inoved there, atid in two years removed to San Jose 
on another contract. The town fell to pieces, and the houses, chieflY 
wooden, were lalten down and removed. I accepted the old gentle- 
man^s jnviraiion so far as m stop at Vallejo to breakfast. 

The United Stales Navy Yard, at Maie Island, ne:ir Vallejo, is 
large and well placed, with deep fresh water. The old Independence, 
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and the sloop Deciiur, and two steamers were there, and ihey wtre 
experimenting on building a despatch boat, the Saginaw, of Califor- 
nia timbn. 

I have no excuse for attempting to describe my visit through the 
fertile and beautiful Napa Vailey, nor even, what cKcecded that in 
tmerest, my visit lo old John Yount at his rancho, where I heard 
from his own lips some of his most interesting stories of hunting and 
trapping and Indian fighting, during an adventurous life of fony 
years of such work, between our back setclemenis in Mi^isouri and 
Arkan&as, and the mountaias of California, trapping in Colorado 
and Gila, — and his celebrated dream^ thrice repeated, which led him 
to organize a party to go out over the mountainA, that did actually 
rescue from death by starvation the wretched remnants of tlie Don- 
ner Party. 

I mu,u not pause for the dreary country of the Geysers, the scream* 
ing escapes o( steam, the sulphur, the boiling caldrons of black and 
yeJlow and green^ and the region of Gehenna, through which runs 
a quiet stream of pure water; act for the park scenery, and capti- 
vating ranches of the Napa VaUey, where farming is done on so 
grand a scale, — where I have seen a man plough a furrow by little 
red flags on sticks, to keep his range by, until nearly out of sight, 
and where, the *nts tell us, he return* the ne:fl liay on the back fur* 
rowi a region where, at Christmas time, I have seen old sirawberneg 
still on the vincs» by the side of vines in full blossom for the next 
crop, and gr^ipcs in the same stages, and open Yvindowsj and yet a 
graceful wood tire on the hearth in early morning; nor for the 
titanic operations of hydraulic surface mining, where large mountain 
streams are diverted from their ancient beds, and made to do the 
work, beyond the reach of all other agents^ of washing out valleys 
and carrying away hills, and changing the whole surface of the 
country, to expose the stores of gc^d hidden for centuries in the 
darknesi of thdr earthly depths* 

January loth, iS6o. I am again in San Francisco, ^uy6 my revi^t 
to Califtjrnia is dosed- 1 have loucbed too lightly and rapidly for 
much impnzssion upon the reader on my last viait into the interior; 
but, as 1 have said, in a mere continuation to a narrative of a sea- 
faxing life oa the coast, 1 am only to carry the reader with me on 3 
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visit to those scenes in which the public has long manifested 
gratifying an interest. But it seemed to me that slight notices o£ 
these eutirdy new parts of the country would luX he out af phce, 
for they serve to put in strong contrast with the solitudes of 1^55-^ 
the developed interior, with its mines, and agricultural wealth, and 
rapidly filling population, and its large cities, so far from the coas^ 
with their education, religion, arts, and uade. 

On the mormng of the 1 ith January, i860, 1 passed, for the eighth 
time, through the Golden Gate, on my way across che delightful 
Pacific to the Oriental world, with its civiliMiion three thousand 
years older than that 1 was leaving behind. As the shores of Call' I 
foriua faded in the distance, and the summits of the Coa^i Range 
sank under the blue horizon, I bade farewell — yes, 1 do not doubt, 
forever — to those scenes which, liowever changed or unchanged, 
must always possess an Ineffable interest for mc 



I 



It is time my fellow-travellers and 1 should part company. But E 
have been requested by a great many persons to give some account 
of the subsequent history of the vesseU and their crews, with which 
1 liad made them iicquainied- I :iitempt the following sketches in 
deference to these suggestions, and not, I trust, with any undue 
estimate of the general interest my narrative may have created. 

Something less than a year after my return in the Alert, and wheiit 
my eyes having recovered, I was again in college life, I fotmd one 
morning in the newspapers, among the arrivals of the day before, 
"The biig Pilgrim, Faucon, from San DiegOj California." In a few 
hours I was down in Ann Street, and on my wdy tn Hacksiadt** 
boarding-house, where I knew Tom Harris and others would lodge. 
Entering the front room, 1 heard my name called from amid a 
group of blue- jackets, and several sunburned, tar<o]ored men came 
forward to speak ro me. They were, at first, a Lttle embarrassed by 
the dress and style in which they had never seen me, and one of 
them was calling me Mr, Dana; but 1 soon stopped that, and we 
were shipmates once more. First, there was Tom Harris, in a char- 
acteristic occupation. 1 had made him promise to come and see me 
\vhen we parted in San Diegoj he had got a directory of Bostoo, 
found the street and Dumber of my father's house, and, by o. study 
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of (lie plan of die ciiy, had k!d out his course, and was commitung 
It to memory. He said he coald go straight to the house without 
aikiDg a question. And so he could, for I took the book from him, 
and he gave his course, naming each street and turn to right or lefij 
direcdy to the door, 

Tom had been second mate o£ the Pilgrim, and had laid up no 
mean sum ol money. True 10 his resoludon, he was going to Eng- 
land 10 find his mother, and he entered into the comparaLive advan- 
tages of taking his money home in gold or in hiils, — a matter of 
some moment, as this was in the disastrous financial year of 1S37. 
He seemed to have his ideas well arranged, but I took him to a 
leading banker, whose advice he followed; and, declining my invi- 
tation to go up and show himself to my friends^ he was off for New 
York that afternoon, to sail the next day for Llverpook The last I 
ever saw of Tom Harris was as he passed down Tremont Street 
on the sidewalk, a man dragging a hand-cart in the street by hij 
side, on which were his voyag&-worn chest, his mattress, and a box 
of nautical instruments. 

Sam seemed to have goi funny again, and he and John the Swede 
learned that Captain Thompson had several months before sailed 
in command of a ship for the coast of Sumatra* and that their chance 
of proceedings against him at law was hopeless. Sam was after- 
wards lost in 3 brig off the coast of Brazil, when all hands went 
down. Of John and the re^ of the men I have never he;Lrd- The 
Marblehead boy, Sam, turned our badly; and, although he had inHu- 
ential friends, never allowed them to improve his condiiion. The 
old carpenter, the Fin, of whom the cook stood in such awe (anie 
p. 41}, had fallen sick and dted in Santa Harbara^ and was buried 
ashore. Jim Hall, from the Kennebec, who sailed wilh us before 
ihe mast, and was nude second mace in Foster's pbce, came home 
chief mate of the Pilgrim- 1 have often seen him since. His lot tins 
been prosperous, as he well deserved it should be. He has com- 
mandcd the largest ships, and when 1 last &aw him, was going to the 
P;iciBc coast of South America, to take charge of a line of mad 
steamers. Poor, luckless Foster I have twice seen. He came into 
my rooms in Boston, after I had become a barrister and my narrative 
had been published, and told me he was chief mate of a big ship; 
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that he had heard 1 had said aoax thJogi imiavofable oE him m 
my hoctki Uur he had jus bought it* and wu pung 10 read it th^i 
night, and Lt [ had said anything uolair oi him, he would ptmiih me 
if h£ Eoixnd roe in Stare Street, I surveyed him from head to foot, 
and taid to him, "Foster, you were not a fermidat^i- man when 1 
last knew you, and I don't believe ycni are now " Either be was of 
my opnion, or thought 1 had spoken of him well enough, for the 
next (and last) time I met him he was civil and |Jea&anL ■ 

1 hcjicve I omined to state that Mr> Andrew 13. Amcracoc, tbe| 
chief mate of the Pilgrim, an c^mable^ kind, and tru£tworthy maa, 
had a di^ulty with Captain Faucon, who thought him dack, was 
turned off duty, and sent home with us in the Alert. Cipcain 
Thompson, instead of giving him the plate of a mate off duty, put 
him into the narrow between-decks, where a space, not over four 
feet high, had been left out among the hides, and there compelled 
him to live the whole wearisome voyage, through trades and uopics, 
and round Cape Horn, with nothing to do, — not allowed to converse _ 
or walk with the oflkers, and obliged to get his grub himself from I 
the galley, in the tin pot and kid of a common sailor. I used to talk 
with him as much as I had opportunity to, but his lot was wretched, 
and in every way wounding to his feelings. After our arrival. Cap- 
tain Thompson was obliged to make him compensation for this 
treatment. It happens that 1 have never heard of him since, 

Henry Melius, who had been in a count iDg-bouse in Boston, and ■ 
left the foffCdsde, on the coast, to be agent's clerk, and whom 1 met, 
a married man, at Los Angeles in lf^59* died at that place a few 
>ear5 ago, not having been successful in commercial life. Ben Stim- ■ 
son left the sea for the fresh wafer and prairies, and setded in Detroit 
05 a merchant, and when 1 visited that ciiy, in 1SG3, I was rejoiced 
to find him a prosperous and respect^ man, and the same generous- 
hearted shipmate as ever. 

This ends the catalogue of the Pilgrim's original crew, except her 
first master, Captain Thompson. He was not employed by the same 
firm ST^ain, and got up a voyage to the coast of Sumatra for pepper. 
A cousin and classmate of mine, Mr. Channing. went as supercai^o, 
not having consulted me as to the captain. First, Captain Thompson 
got into di&ulties with another American vessel on the coait, which 
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charged him with having taken some advantage of her in getting 
peppcrj and then with the natives, who accused him of having ob- 
tained loo much pepper for his weights. Th^^ natives seized him, one 
afternoon, as he landed in his boat, and demanded of him to sign 
an order on the superc^igo for lite Spanish dollars that they said 
were due them, on pain of being imprisoned on shore. He uever 
failed in pluck, and now ordered his boat aboard, leaving him 
ashore, the officer to tell the iupercargp to obey no direction except 
under his hand* For several successive days and nights, his ship, 
the Alciope, lay in the burning sun, with rain-squalls and thunder- 
clouds coming over the high mountains, waiting for a word frnm 
him. Toward evening of the fourth or fifth day he was seen on 
the beach, hailing for the boat. The natives, finding they could not 
force more money from him, were afraid to hold him longer, and 
bad lee him go. He sprang into the boat, urged her off with the 
utmost eagerness, leaped on board the ship Like a tiger, his eyes 
flashing and his face full of bloody ordered the anchor aweigh, and 
the topsails set, the four guns, two on a side, loaded with all sorrs 
of devilisli stu0, and wore her round, and, keeping as dose tnio the 
bamboo vJlage as he could, gave them boih broadsides, dam-bang 
into the midst of the houses and people, and stood out to scat As 
his excitement passed off, headache, languor, fei'er, set in,— the 
deadly coasr-fever, contracied from the water and night-dews on 
shore and his maddened temper. He ordered the ship to Penang, 
and never saw the deck again* He died on the passage, and was 
buried at sea. Mr Channing, who took care of htm in his sickness 
and delirium, caught the fever from him, but, as we gratefully re- 
member, did not die until the ship made port, and he was under 
the kindly roof of a hospitable family in Penang, The chief mate, 
also, look the (ever, and the second mate and crew deserted; and 
although the chief mate recovered and look the ship to Europe and 
home, the voyage was a melancholy disaster. In a tour 1 made round 
the world in i8^^iS6o, of which my revisit to Cahfornia was the 
beginning, I went to Penang. In that fairy-like scene of sea and sky 
and shore, as beautiful as material earth can be, with its fruits and 
flowers of a perpetual summer, — somewhere in which still lurks the 
deadly fever,—! found the tomb of my kinsman, cbasmate, and 
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friend. Siandiag besick his grave, 1 tried no< to think th^t his life 
had been sacrificed to the faults and violence of another; I tried 
not lo think too hardly of thai other, who at least had suiTered in 
death. 

The dear old Pilgrim hersdf! She was soid, at the end of this 
voyage, to a merchant in New Hampshire, who employed her on 
short voyages, and, after a few years, 1 read of her total ]os« ar sea, 
by Bre, oJ7 the coast of North Carolina. 

Captain Faucon, who took out the Alen, and brought home the 
Pilgrim, spent many years in command of vesxls in the Indian and 
Chinese seas, and was in our volunteer navy during the late war, 
commanding several large vessels in succcssionr on the blockade 
of the Carolinas, with the rank of lieutenant. He has now given 
up the sea, but still keep^ it under his eye, from the mazza of his 
house on the most beautiful hill in the environs of Boston. 1 hsve 
the pleasure of meeting him often- Once, in speaking of the AJen's 
crew, in a company of gentlemen, 1 heard him say that that crew 
was exceptional: that he had passed all his life at sea, but whether 
before the mast or abaft, whether o^er or master, he had never 
met juch a crew, and never should expect to; and that the two 
officers of the Alert, long ago shipmasters, agreed with him that, 
for intelligence, knowledge of duty and willingness to perform it, 
pride in the ship, her appc;irancc and sailing, and in absolute rclia^ 
bleness, ihey never h:id seen their equal. Especially he sfx>ke of his 
favorite seaman, French John. John, after a few more years at sea, 
became a boatman, and kept his neat boat at the end of Granite 
Wharf> and was ready to take all, but delighted to take any of u% 
of the old Alert's crew, to sail down the harbor. One day Captain 
Kaucoo went to chc end of die wharf to board a vessel in the stream, 
and hailed for John. There was no response, and his boat was not 
there. He inquired of a boatman near, where John was. The lime 
had come that comes to all I There was no loyal voice to respond 
to the famihar call, the hatches had closed over htm, his boat was 
sold to another, and he had left not a trace behind. We could not 
find out even where he was buried- 

Mr. Richard Brown, of Marblehe;id, our chief mate in the Alert, 
commanded many of our noblest ships in the European trade, a 
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general favorite. A few years ago, while stepping on board Kis sKlp 
from The wharf, he fell from the plank imo the hold and was killed. 
If he did not actually die at sea, at least he died as z sailor, — he died 
on board ship* 

Our second mate^ EvaoA, no one liked or cared for, and I know 
nothing of him, except ihac I once saw him in court, on trial for 
some alleged petty tyranny towards his men, — still a subaltern 
officer. 

The ihird mate, Mr. Hatch, a nephew of one of the owners^ 
though only a lad on board the ship, went out chief mate the next 
voyage, and rose soon to command some o£ the finest clipper* in che 
Cdifornia and India trade, under che new order of things, — a man 
of character, good judgment, and no liiLle cukivation. 

Of the other men before the mast in the Alert, I know nothing 
of peculiar interest. When visiting, with a party of bdies and gende- 
men, one of our largest Lne-oE-baitle ahips, we were escorted about 
the decks by a midshipman, who was explaining various matters 
on board, when one of the pany came to me and loid me that there 
was an old sailor there with a whistle round his neck, who looked 
at me and said of the ofHrer, "4e c^n't show Jtim anything aboard a 
&hip.^ I found him out^ and, looking into his sunburnt face, covered 
with hair« and his little eyes drawn up into the smallest passages for 
lightf — like a man who had peered into hundreds of northeasters, — 
there was old *'SaiJs"' of the Alerl, clothed in all the honors of 
boatswainVmate. We stood aside, out of the cun of the officers, and 
had a good talk over old times. I remember the contempt with 
which he turned on his he«l to conceal his face, when the midship- 
man (who was a grown youth) could not cell the ladies the length 
of a fathom, and said it depended on circumstances. Notwithstand- 
ing his advice and consolation to "Chips," in the steerage of the 
Alert, and his story of his runaway wife and the flag-bottomed chairs 
{ante. p. 249), he confessed to me that he had tried marriage again, 
and had a little tenement just out&ide the ^r^te of the yard. 

Hairy Bennett^ the man who had the palsyi and was unfeelingly 
left on shore when the Alert sailed, came home in the Pilgrim, and 
1 had the pleasure of helping to get him into the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral HospicaL When he had been there about a week, I went to see 
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him in his ward, :tnd asked hfin how he got abng^ "Ohi firftHrate 
usage, sir; not a hand*& turn [o do, and aU ycur grub bioughc to 
you, ar" This n a sailor's paradise, — not a hand's turn lo do, and 
all your grub brought to you* But aa eanhly paradise may paJJ. 
Bennett got tired o£ in-doors and stillness> and was sooQ out agauii 
and set up a stall, covered with c^tnvasj at the end of one of the 
bridge&j where he could see all the passers-by, and lurn a penny by 
c;ik?s and ale. Th^ 'stall in lime disappeared, and ] could Icam 
nothing of lil^ last end, if it ha^ come. 

Of the lads who, beside myself, composed the gig^s crew, I know 
something of all but one. Our bright-eyed, quick-witted htile cock- 
swain, from the Boston public schools, Harry May, or Harry Bluffy 
a\ he was called, with all his songs and gibes, went the road to ruia 
as fast as ihe usual means could carry him- Nat, the "bucket- 
maker," grave and sober, left the seas, and» I believe, is a hacJi-drivei 
in his native town, although 1 have not had the luck to see him since 
the Alen hauled into her berth at the North End. 

One cold winter evening, a pull at the bell, and a woman in dis- 
tress wished to see me. Her poor son George, — George Somerby, — 
'^yoLi remember him, sir; he was a boy in the Aieit; he always talkfi 
of you, — he is dying in my poor house." 1 went with her, and in a 
small room, with the most scanty furniture, upon a mattress on the 
floor,— emaciated, ashy pale, with hollow voice and sunken eyes, — 
lay the boy George, whom we took out a small^ bright boy of four- 
teen from a Boston public school, who fought himself into a position 
on board ship (ante, p. 231), and whom we brought home 3 tall, 
athletic youth, that might have been the pride and support of his 
widowed mother. There he lay, not over nineteen years o£ age, 
ruined by every vice a sailor's life absorbs. He took my hand in his 
wasted fe^le fingers, and talked a little with his hollow, death- 
smitten voice. I was to leave town the next day for a fortotght's 
absence, and whom [lad they to see to them? The mother named 
her landlord,— she knew no one else able to do much for them. It 
was the name of a physician of wealth and high social position^ well 
Inown in the city as the owner of many small tenements, and of 
whom hard things had been said as to his strictness in collecting 
what be thought his dues. Be thai as it may, my memory associates 
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him nn]y with ready and active benfliceiir:e. His name has since 
been known the civilised world over, from his having been ihe 
victim o£ one of the most painful tragedies in the record* o£ the 
criminal law. 1 cried the experiment of calling upon him] and, hav- 
ing drawn him away from the cheerful tire, sofa, and curtains of a 
luxurious parlor, 1 cold him the simple tale of woe, of one of his 
lenanis, unknown to him even by name. He did not hesiinte; and 
1 well remember how, in that biting, eager air, at a late hour, he 
drew his cloak about his thin and bent form, and walked off with 
me across the Common, and to the South End, nearly two miles 
of an expoied walk, to the scene of misery- He gave his full share. 
and more, of kindness cmd material aid; and, as George's mother 
[old me, on my return, had with medical aid and sores, and a 
clergyman, made the boy^s end as comfortable and hopeful as pos- 
sible. 

The Alert made two more voyages to the coast of California, suc- 
cessful, and without a mishap, as usual, and was sold by Messrs, 
Bryant and Sturgis, in 1843, to Mr. Thomas W. Williams, a mer- 
chanr of New London^ Conneciicut, who employed her in the whale- 
trade In the Pacific. She was as lucky and prospetoua there as In 
the merchant service- When I was at che Sandwich Islands in i860, 
a man was introduced to me as having commanded the Alert on two 
cruises, and his friends told me that he was as proud of k as if he had 
commanded a frigate. 

I am permitted to publish rhe following letter from ihe owner of 
the Alert, giving her later record and her historic end,— captured 
and burned by the rebel Ali^ama:— 



Naw LoKDOM, March 17, 1868. 
RicHAU) H. Dana, Esq-: 

Dear Sir, — I am happy lo acknowledge the receipt of your favor 
of the 14th inst^ and to answer your inquiries about ihe good ship 
Alert, 1 bought her of Messrs, Bryant and Sturgis in the year 1843, 
for my firm of Williams and Haven, for a whaler^ in which bnsine^ 
she was succe^ul undl captured by the rebel «eamer Alabama, 
Sepiember, 1862, making a period of more than nineteen years, 
during which she took and delivereti at New London upwards of 
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nv«iiy-five thousand barrets o{ whale and spenn cnL She sailed 
last from this port^ August 30, 1862, for Hurd's Island (the newl^^ 
discovered land south oi KerjEuclen's], cotnimanded by Bdwin 
Church, aod was captured and bunied on the 9th of September 
following, only ten days out, near or dose to the Azores, with thirty 
barrels of sperm oil on boards and while her boats were off in pur- 
suit of whales. 

The Alert was a favorite ship with all owners* officers, and men 
who had anything to do with her; and 1 may add aimo^ all who 
heard her name a^ked if that was the ship the man went in who 
wrote the book called "Two Years before the Mail*'; and thus we 
fe^ with you, no doubt, a son of sympathy ar her loss, and that, too, 
in Jtich a manner, and by wicked acts of our owe countrymea- 

My partner, Mr, Haven, sends me a note from the office this P. M^ 
saying that he had just found the last log-book, and would send up 
this evening a copy of the last entry on it; and if there should be 
aoythmg of importance 1 will enclose it to you, and if you have any 
further inquiries 10 put, I will, with great pleasitrej endeavor to 
answer them. 

Remaining very respectfully and truly yours, 

Thomas W, Williams, 

P. S.— Since writing the above 1 have received the extraa from 
the log-book, and enclose the same. 

Tht last Entry in the Log-Boo^ of the Alert. 

"SEPTEMeEH 9, 1862. 

"Shortly after the ship came to the wind, with the main yard 
aback, we went alongside and were hofsted up, when we found we 
were prisoners of war, and our ship a prize to the Confederate 
steamer Alabama. We were then ordered to give up all nautical 
instruments and letters appertaining to any of us. Afterwards we 
were offered the privilege, as they called it, of joining the steamer or 
signing a parole of honor not to serve in the army or navy of the 
United Stales. Thank God no one accepied the former of these 
offers. We were all then ordered to get our (Kings ready in haste, to 
go on shores— the ship running off shore all the time- We were 
allowed four boats to go on shore in, and when we had got what 
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things we could take in them, were ordered 10 get inui the boats 
and pull for che shore, — the nearest land being about fourteen miles 
off, — wliich we reached in safety, and, shortly after, saw the ship 
in Rames. 

"So end all our bright prospects, blasted by a gang of miscreants, 
who certainly can have no regard for humanity so long as they con- 
tinue to foster their so-called pecuUar institution, which is now de- 
stroying our country/* 



J love Co think that our noble ship, with her long record of good 
service and uniform success, attractive and beloved in her life, should 
have passed, at her death, into the lofty regions of international 
jurisprudence and debate, forniing a part of the body of the "Ala- 
bama Claims"; that, like a true ship, committed to her element 
once for all at her launching, she perished at sea, and, without an 
extreme use of language, we may say, a victim in the cause of her 
country. R, H. D^ Ja» 

Bontjv, May 6, 1869, 
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